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wooden  fp&Ott  W  R  litngs  10  If.  i;»ftjnioiflrTnr  the 
oftke  with  the  tpoon,  and  spread  it  all  orer,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inoh  thick,  with  a  olean  knUe*  Set 
the  eake  in  a  dry  warm  place,  and  it  wUl  beoome 
hard  in  two  or  three  hoars.  Tho  icing  may  be 
chioker  on  the  top  of  the  oake  if  dealred.  Orna' 
meolf  moat  bo  pat  on  while  the  ioing  is  wet. 


One  pound  of  iweek  »!mondfl  and  one  pound  of 
loaf-BOffar.  Beat  them  in  a  mortar  until  they  are 
well  mixed  and  very  dne.  Pi^t^m  in  a  pan  with 
the  whites  of  ten  eggs  that  hare  been  previously 
well  beaten  with  a  whiek.  Beat  them  well  together 
with  a  woodtn  spoon,  and  lay  smoothly  on  the  oake, 
about  an  inoh  thick,  half  an  hour  before  it  is  baked. 
For  pink  ioing,  add  ooohioei^l  pj^rup  ;  blue,  indigo ; 
yellow,  saffron ;  green,  Bpinaob  ayruf';  ^4  brown 
add  chocolate. 


AUAN  CREAM. 

rtoh  or«*m  with  half  a  pint  of 
your  ta^te;  add  two  gills  ^Ms- 
fill  of  rose-water ;  beat  thes^  io* 


fp^"* 
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r^,  PBTER  OOOPBR'S 

^    R£FINED  AMERICAN  ISINGLASS, 

Warranted  equal  in  strength  to  Russian  Isinglass  for  Table  Jeliies,  and  of 
great  service  in  diseases  where  delicate  animal  food  is  required,  and  W(>U 
ealcuiated  for  long  sea  voyages.  It  improves  by  age  if  kept  dry,  and  can  he 
made  Into  Scrip  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  of  great  serrice  in  clarifying  Cider, 
Ueer,^nd  Winer 

WMAKK  TADLE  JELLIES.— Use  at  least  two  ounces  of  Cooper's 
Refilled  American  Isinglass,  which  should  be  first  soaked  in  cold  water,  for 
^wo  bours  ;  drain  off  that  water,  then  take  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  one  and' 
half  pounds  of  sugar,  put  in  it  the  white  of  three  eggs,  the  juice  of  thn*e 
ood  sized  Lemons,  the  peel  of  one,  a  stick  of  Cinnamon,  a  little  Nutmeg, 
range  Peel,  or  other  spico  to  suit  the  taste ;  stir  all  the  ingredients  well  to- 
gether while  cold,  then  boil  the  whole  mass  ^ve  or  ten  minutes,  and  then 
pour  it  through  a  Jelly  Kag,  when  it  may  be  put  into  glasses  or  moulds,  and 
when  cold,  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  mould  should  be  first  wet  with  a  little 
white  of  egg  and  water,  just  before  the  Jelly  is  put  In  them,  in  order  to  make 
it  easy  to  turn  them  out  on  plates. 

The  Jell][  Bag  is  made  of  flannel  8  or  10  inches  across  the  opening,  and 
about  half  a  yard  deep,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  The  liquid  thar 
run9  through  first  should  be  poured  back  into  the  jelly  bag  until  it  runs 
through  clear.   . 

Add  one  pint  of  wine  to  the  aboTe  for  Wine  Jelly.  Other  liquids  made 
from  preserves,  may  be  jellied  by  using  the  same  proportion  of  the  Isinglass. 
BLANC  MANGE  may  be  made  by  using  at  least  one  ounce  of  Isinglass 
fbr-two  quarts  of  milk  or  cream,  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  sugar  and  spice  to 
suit  the  taste— bring  the  whole  to  a  boiHng  heat,  strain  it,  and  when  nearly 
cool  stir  it  well  to  mix  the  cream  that  will  rise  while  cooling,  pour  it  in 
moulds,  and  when  perfectly  cold,  it  may  be  tumeil  out  and  will  then  he 
re'idy  for  use.  The  mould  should  be  first  wet  with  cold  water,  which  will 
prevent  it  from  sticking  to  them. 

TO  REPINE  LIQUORS.— Dissolve  two  ounces  in  one  quart  of  Cider, 
Beer,  or  Wine  ;  it  should  not  be  boiled,  though  warrord  sufficient  to  dissolve 
it,  put  it,  when  dissolved,  into  a  barrel  of  the  liquor,  \i  here  it  should  be  >Vel] 
stirred,  and  when  clear,  racked  off.  It  should  be  put  into  Cider  as  soon  as 
it  is  drawn  from  the  prees,  and  should  be  racked  as  soon  as  it  is  clear ;  if  it 
be  not  nicked  off  at  a  proper  time,  a  fixed  air  wiU  form  and  cause  the  sedi. 
msat  to  mingle  again  with  the  whole  mass. 

The  Isinglass  may  be  had  at  the  Principal  retail  Groceries  and  Druggists 
t  the  city,  or  by  the  \rox  of  H.  M.  SHEIFFELIN,  142  Front  Street,  or 
by  the  quantity,  by  directing  a  letter  to 

;       PETEK  CtlOPEIk,  No.  17  BartiBlT  Slip,  N.  Tl 

T|e  IsingluB  prepaged  f  zpresily  tor  the  tabic  Jellies  will  be  |tet  «p  in  pound 

bandies  and  m  whole  leaves.  J 
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Basbd  Apple  Pudding. — Boil  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  good  apples  with  a  gill  of  water, 
and  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  tili  reduced 
to  a  smooth  pulp ;  stir  in  one  gill  of  sweet 
cream,  a  table  spoonful  of  flour  or  fine  bread 
crumbs ;  flavor  with  a  little  lemon  juice,  or 
pnted  lemon,  and  bake  lor  forty  minntct. 

The  Baldwin    apple  has  probably    been 
known  for  about  one  hundred    year»«-but 

f*igiiia|]y  under  tbc  name  of  **  Woodpecker/' 
bich  was  abbreviated  to  the  '^Peker"  apple, 
^he  apple  was  brought  into  notice  by  Col  i* 
.'Idwm,  and  receiv^  bis  name. 


\x^i«E  Bread. — ^It  is  not  generally  ki» 
{oX  ^  bread,  when  immersed  in  cold  waw 
%xi  ^^>nt  or  two,  and  re-baked  for  about 
liO^^^  every  respect  equal  to  newly* 
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TBI  FOLLOWIVe   ABB  SOMB   OP    ITS    OOXTBITTSS 


Alabaster,  (to  clean,) 

Anthracite  coal  grates, 

Astnl  lamps,  (management  of,) 

Bed-featben,  (to  wash,) 

Blankets,  (to  wash,) 

Black  crape,  (to  take  out  water* 

stains  from,) 
.  Black  silk  sleeves,  (to  restore  when 

fsded,) 
Bonnets,  (straw  or  Leghorn— to 

dean,) 
Buff  dye,  (an  ezoellent  one,) 
Book-'nnslln  dresses,  (to  wash,) 
Brkk.ovcn,  (to  heat,) 
Bedsteads,  (to  pat  up,) 
Britannia  metal,  (to  clean,) 
Catpets,(towash,)       « 
Chandeliers,  (to  clean,) 
Candles,  (to  make,) 
Cloth  clothes,  (to  wash,) 
Cotton  comfortables,  (to  make,) 
Chinsy  (to  pack,) 


CoTOterpanes,  (white— to  wash,) 
Curtains,  (to  clean,) 
Coat,  (a  gentleman's— to  fold,) 
Decanters,  (to  cleao,^ 
Dress,  (a  lady's— to  fold,) 
Dinner  table,  (to  set,) 
Double  wrappers,  (to  make,) 
Evening  parties,  (hints  on,) 
Faded  dresses,  (to  bleach,) 
Flannel,  (to  wash,) 
Fmit  stains,  (to  remove,) 
Furnitarc,  (mahogany— to  clean,) 
Gold  muslin,  (to  wash,) 
Gloves,  (white  kid— to  clean,) 
Grease  (to  remove  from  a  dress,) 
Hard  soap,  (to  make,) 
Heat  marks,  (to  remove  from  a 

table,)     . 
Hoods,  (ladies— to  make,) 
Ink,  (to  make,) 
Ink  spots,  (to  remove,) 
Japanned  waiters,  (to  clean,) 
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Indian  Cork  Msal  ani>  Corn  BfiSAO.-^t 

is  said  that  more  people  would  eat  corn  bread  it 
tbfy  knew  bow  to  cook  it  well.  Aa  '  expcrteu- 
ced  housekeeper'  lias  fumisbed  us  some  ^xxi  re- 
.  ceipts  which  we  conmend  to  inexperienced 
bou^ekoepers.  A  busbeiofcom  contains  more 
nutrlxneiit  than  a  bu&bel^, wheat.  The  latter  is 
notgf'Derall}'  considered  ^  to  eat  unless  ground 
very. fine  and  bolted?  It  is  a  mistake  kowever. 
Indian  corn  treated  in^ltie  same  way  is  nearly 
m)iled.  It  ne\^r  should  be  gr(^ndfine.  Let 
that  be  remembered* — Fine  meal  may  be^  eaten 
when  fresh  ground,  .but  it  will  itot  keep  sweet. 
The  broken  oil  globulesbccome  rancid  and  bit- 
ter. 

Com  cakes  made  of  meal  and  water  with  a  lit- 
tle salt,  Biixtid  into  astifi'dough  very  thoroughly, 
and  baked  on  a  board  beiore  a  hot  ^itvor  in  a  liot 
oven,  or  in  Httle  cakeS'Upon  a  griddle,  till  entire- 
ly done,  are  very  sweet,  wholesome  igod. 

Corn  and  wheat  bread  is  wholesome  and  nu* 
tritious,  and  easily  made,  if  you4cnow  kow.  Stir 
two  tea  cupluls  ot  white  meal  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water  for  each  loaf;  free  it  of  lumps,  and  let  it^ 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  Boil  two  or  three  po- 
tatoes, peel  and  slice  and  4nash  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter, which  thicken  with  flour  until  it  is  stiff  bat- 
ter, and  then  add  half  a  tea^cupful  ot  baker*« 
yeast.  You  will  use  about  ^ne  third  as  much  j 
meal,  scalded  as  above,  as  you  do  of  floury  knead  * 
the  meal  aiKl  yeast  and  sponge,  add  a  litde  salt 
with  the  flour  all  tc^^uther  and  woik  it  well,  and 
mould  in  pans  to  rise  moderately,  and  then  bake, 
at  first  in  a  hot  oven.  This  bread  will  be  moist 
and  more  nutritious  and  more  healthy  than  if 
it  were  all  flour. 

Buckwheat  cakes  are  improved  by  adding 
com  meal,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  for  bread.  A  little 
wheat  flour  may  be  added  to  ail  vantage.  Don*(. 
Int  your  batter  over-rise  and  soar,  and  never  use 
•aleratus  if  it  does. 

Corn  meal  pudding  may  be  jnadc  of  yellow 
meal  stirred  into  scalded  milk  rill  as  thick  as 
gruel,  and,  when  cooled,  add  ginger,  cinnamon,  I 
mutnioof,  salt,  and  sweetuing  to  suit  ttio  tastc^ 
and  a  Tittle  fine  cut  suet,  some  rai.Hins,  or  dried 
peaches,  or  a  fine  cut  apple,  it  should  bake  an 
hour  or  more — according  to  size. 

You  who  do  not  believo  anything  .made  of 
corn  can  be  good,  will  please  try  this  recipe  for 
a  pudding. — iV-  F.  Irihunc, 
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onr  nc6 :  beace  H  eomiiwiidi  Itielf  to  motbert  and  thoM  intnuted  with 
•ariy  InlkDcy.  Tko  notes,  Scc^  bv  tbe  AmericAn  Sdltor,  five  additional 
▼alue  to  the  work,  and  make  ft,  indeed,  feneraliy  safted  to  tbie  coontiy 
and  climate."— 17.  8,  Oatetfe. 

**  ▲  work  of  mueb  fanportance.  Tbe  amount  of  baman  lifb  wbicb  mif  bt 
be  eared  by  imparting  to  parents  a  knowledge  of  tbe  pbyelolofieal  ma- 
nagement of  infbncy  !■  incHlciilably  great,  wbHe  the  moral  treatment  of 
the  same  tender  age,  propeMy  understood,  woald  prevent  an  Immenee 
amount  of  crime  and  in  consequent  miseries.  Tbe  names  of  Dr.  Combe 
and  Dr.  Bell  afford  ample  guarantee  to  tbe  public  that  wis  treatise  is  tne 
flrom  tbe  too  common  fault  of  empiricism,  and  that  parttots  may  implicitly 
trust  to  its  practical  directions  respecting  regimen,  itc.**—Jlbn9ug$r. 

'*  It  abounds  witb  Judicious  views  and  practical  good  Beft%  and  sboidd 
be  attentively  read  by  every  parent.* '-^JV:  F.  CammerdaL    ^ 

**Tbe  quantity  of  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  very  great, 
and  Its  medical  and  moral  appliance  to  promote  tbe  welfbre  «f  ebmbwn 
displays  tbe  sagacity  of  tbe  observer  and  tbe  skill  of  tbe  pbysiettm.*'^ 
LU.  OuutU. 


TBB  OUXiTUBE  OV  FXiOWEBS  AHD  OKAPS8. 
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THE   AMERICAN 
FLOIVER-OABDEIV  DIRECTORY: 

OORTAIHUfO 

ntAoneAK  BiBsonoirs  for  tkb  cvxtubb  ov  flaitts  nr  tbs 

tLOWXR-GABDXF,  H0T-H0U8X,  SBSBV-HOUBX,   ROOKSy  OR  VAR- 
XAVR  WnrDOWS,  tor   XTXRT  JCOHTH   THROUOROUT  TRR  TtARy 

WITB  A  BxscRirfioir  or  thb  flarts  most  dxbirablr  zr 

RAOB|  TBS  HATORl  OV  TBB  BOIL,  frC 

TO  WBICR  AXB  ADDIO 

J%S  ZHreetieiM/tfr  th*  CyltMr*  •f  (As  Qra/pt  Fins,  iOik  a  Defcrijrtivs  Lkt  tf 
tM$WiMteMe$  FtrUUu, ait4tkoMb»H ailaptti /or adtmr$imtM$ 9ftmalr» 

AectnH  fSnUXQXif  enlsrflt)  aiOi  Cmydriwlr. 
BY  ROBERT  BUIST, 

HVB8XRTXAR    ARR    VXtORZBT. 

In  1  VoL  8vo. 

'*ThlB  diUbrs  from  most  of  the  American  works  on  rardening,  In  being 
an  original  composition  from  beginning  to  end.  It  u  most  Judiciously 
adapted  to  tbe  country  in  which  it  is  nuibllshed,  and  tbe  author,  E.  Buist, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  best  cultivators  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  Jjnerlcan  work  that  we  know  of,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in 
!  pofait  of  useAUness."— '/^sudea's  G^srdtiier's  Magmtim, 
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Entbrbd  according  to  Act  of  Congres,  in  the  jmi  ISST,  fagr 

E.  L.  CAHST  AMD  A.  HabTi 

in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  ot 

Pennsylvania. 
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PREFACE. 


< 
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Ths  success  of  )ier  little  book  entitled  ^'  Seventy- 
five  Receipts  in  Cakes,  Pastry,  and  Sweetmeats/' 
has  encouraged  the  author  to  attempt  a  larger  and 
more  miscellaneous  work  on  the  subject  of  cooKery^ 
comprising  as  far  as  practicable  whatever  is  most 
useful  in  its  various  departments;  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  domestic  economy  of  her  own 
country.  Designing  it  as  a  manual  of  American 
housewifery,  she  has  avoided  the  insertion  of  any 
dishes  whose  ingredients  cannot  be  procured  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  require  for 
their  preparation  utensils  that  are  rarely  fotmd 
except  in  Europe.  Also,  she  has  omitted  every 
thing  which  may  not,  by  the  generality  of  tastes, 
be  considered  good  of  its  kind,  and  well  worth  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  preparing. 

The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
and  arranging,  perhaps  the  greatest  number  of 
practical  and  original  receipts  that  have  ever  ap* 
peered  in  a  similar  work ;  flattering  herself  that 


6  PREFACE. 

she  has  rendered  them  so  explicit  as  to  be  easily 
understood^  and  followed,  even  by  inexperienced 
cooks.  The  directions  are  given  as  minutely  as 
if  each  receipt  was  ''to  stand  alone  by  itsellj"  all 
references  to  others  being  avoided  ;  except  in  some 
few  instances  to  the  one  immediately  preceding ; 
It  being  a  just  cause  of  complaint  that  in  some  of 
the  late  cookery  books,  the  reader,  before  finishing 
the  article,  is  desired  to  search  out  pages  and  num- 
^rs  in  remote  parts  of  the  volume. 

In  the  hope  that  her  system  of  cookery  may  be 
ooDsulted  with  equal  advantage  by  families  in 
town  and  in  country,  by  those  whose  condition 
makes  it  expedient  to  practise  economy,  and  by 
others  whose  circumstances  authorize  a  liberal 
expenditure,  the  author  sends  it  to  take  its  chance 
among  the  multitude  of  similar  publications,  satis- 
fied that  it  will  meet  with  as  much  success  as  it 
\^  may  be  found  to  deserve, — ^more  she  has  no  right 
to  expect. 

JPiUAulelpAta,  4f>rti  IM,  1837. 
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Some  new  and  yaluable  receipts  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 
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INTRODUCTORY  HINTS. 


WEIGHTS  AND  BISASURES, 

Wb  reeoBMMDd  to  all  families  that  they  should  keep  in  the 
hovae  a  pair  of  scales,  (one  of  the  scales  deep  enotigh  to  aM 
fle«r»  sugar,  frc.,  conveniently,)  and  a  set  of  tin  meaaons  $ 
tm  aeennusy  in  proportioninf  the  ingredients  is  indiapensahlo 
te  etoeeae  in  aookery*  It  ia  best  to  kaTS  the  acalea  pensft- 
neatly  fixed  to  a  email  beam  projecting  (for  instanoe)  firom 
one  of  the  shelves  of  the  8t6re-room.  This  will  prsclade  the 
fteqnent  inconvenience  of  their  getting  twisted,  unlinked,  and 
otherwise  ont  of  order;  a  common  conseqaence  of  putting 
them  in  and  out  of  their  box,  and  carrying  them  firom  place  to 
vlace.  The  weights  (of  which  there  should  be  a  set  from 
two  pounds  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  ought  eaxafully  to  be 
kept  in  the  box,  that  none  of  ihem  may  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

A  set  of  tin  measures  (with  smaU  apouts  or  lips)  from  a 
gaUca  down  to  half  a  Jill,  will  be  found  very  conrenient  in 
every  kitchen ;  though  conunon  pitchera,  bowls,  glasses,  &e« 
may  be  substituted.    It  is  also  well  to  have  a  set  of  wooden 
measnrea  from  a  bushel  to  a  quarter  of  a  peck. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  of  liquid  measure- 
Two  jIUs   are  halfapfait. 
Two  pints  --  one  quart. 
Fourquarta*-*  one  gallon. 
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Ofdiymeasure-^ 

Half  a  gallon  is  a  qaarter  of  a  peek* 
One  gallon      —  half  a  peck. 
Two  gallons   —  onQ  peck. 
Four  gallons   —  halfabnsheL 
Eight  gallons  —  one  bushel. 
About  twenty-five  drops  of  any  thin  liqnid  will  fill  a  com* 
mon  sized  tea-spoon. 

Four  table-spoonfuls  or  half  a  jill,  will  fill  a  common  wine 
glass* 

Four  wine  glasses  will  fill  a  half-pint  or  common  tombler* 
or  a  large  coffee-cup. 
A.  quart  black  bottle  holds  in  reality  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
Of  flourt  butter,  sugar,  and  most  articles  used  in  cakes  and 
pastry,  a  quart  is  generally  about  equal  in  quantity  to  a  pound 
avoirdupoiSy  (sixteen  ounces.)  Avoirdupois  is  the  weight 
designated  throughout  this  book. 

Ten  eggs  generally  weigh  one   pound  before   they  an 
liroken. 
A  table-spoonful  of  aalt  is  genenlly  aboat  om  oonos. 


I. 
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SOUPS. 
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GENERAL    REMARKS. 


Alwatb  use  soil  water  for  making  soup,  and  be  careful  to 
proportion  the  quantity  of  water  to  that  of  the  meat.  Some- 
what less  than  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pound  of  meat,  is  a  good 
rule  for  common  soups.  Rich  soups,  intended  for  company, 
may  have  a  still  smaller  allowance  of  water. 

Soup  should  always  be  made  entirely  of  fresh  meat  that 
has  not  been  previously  cooked.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
may  sometimes  be  made  in  favour  of  the  remains  of  a  piece 
of  roast  beef  that  has  been  very  much  under-done  io  roasting 
This  may  be  added  to  a  good  piece  of  raw  meat.  Cold  ham, 
also,  may  be  occasionally  put  into  white  soups. 

Soup  made  of  cold  meat  has  always  a  vapid,  disagreeable 
taste,  very  perceptible  through  all  the  seasoning,  and  which 
nothing  indeed  can  disguise.  Also,  it  will  be  of  a  bad, 
dingy  colour.  The  juices  of  the  meat  having  been  exhausted 
by  the  first  cooking,  the  undue  proportion  of  watery  liquid 
renders  it,  for  soup,  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  as  well  as 
nnpalatable.  As  there  is  little  or  no  nutriment  to  be  derived 
from  soup  made  with  cold  meat,  it  Is  better  to  refrain  from 
using  it  for  this  purpose,  and  to  devote  the  leavings  of  the 
table  to  some  other  object.    No  person  accustomed  to  really 
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good  soap,  made  firom  freeh  meat,  can  ever  be  decayed  in  die 
taste,  even  when  flaToured  with  wine  and  spices.  It  is  not 
true  that  French  cooks  have  the  ait  of  producing  e^celknt  soup* 
from  cold  scraps.  There  is  much  bad  soup  to  be  found  in 
France,  at  inferior  houses ;  but  good  French  cooks  are  not,  as  " 
*9  generally  supposed,  really  in  the  practice  of  concocting  any 
dishes  out  of  the  refuse  of  the  table.  And  we  repeat,  that  cola 
meat,  even  when  perfectly  good,  and  used  in  a  large  quantity* 
has  not  sufficient  substance  to  flavour  soup,  or  to  render  it 
wholesome. 

Soup,  however,  that  has  been  originally  made  of  raw  meat 
entirely,  is  frequently  better  the  second  day  than  the  first; 
provided  that  it  is  re-boiled  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
tnat  no  additional  water  is  added  to  it. 

Unless  it  has  been  allowed  to  boil  too  hard,  so  as  to  exhaust 
the  water,  the  soup-pot  will  not  require  replenishing.  Wh«i 
it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  the  additional  water 
mtfst  be  boiling  hot  when  poured  in  ;  if  lukewarm  or  cold,  it 
will  entirely  spoil  the  soup. 

Every  particle  of  fat  should  be  carefully  skimmed  from  the 
surface.  Greasy  soup  is  disgusting  and  unwholesome.  The 
lean  of  meat  is  much  better  for  soup  than  the  fat. 

Long  and  slow  boiling  is  necessary  to  extract  the  strength 
frqm  the  meat.  If  boiled  fast  over  a  large  fire,  the  meat 
becomes  hard  and  tough,  and  will  not  give  out  its  juices. 

Potatoes,  if  boiled  in  the  soup,  are  thought  by  some  to  ren- 
der it  unwholesome,  from  the  opinion  that  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  cooked  is  almost  a  poison.  As  potatoes 
are  a  part  of  every  dinner,  it  is  very  easy  to  take  a  few  out  of 
the  pet  in  which  they  have  been  boiled  by  themselves,  and  to 
cut  them  up  and  add  them  to  the  soup  just  before  it  goes  to  - 
table. 
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Tbe  60ok  should  seamm  the  tospbat  veiy  aUghtly  withnU 
pepper.  If  she  puts  in  too  modi,  it  may  spoil  it  for  the 
taste  of  most  of  those  that  are  to  eat  it;  but  if  too  little,  it  m 
euff  to  add  more  to  your  own  plate. 

Hie  practioe  of  thickesiiig  soup  by  stirring  ionr  into  it  is 
not  a  good  one,  as  it  spoils  both  the  appearaaoe  and  the  taste* 
tf  made  with  a  sofficient  qoaatity  of  good  fiesh  meat,  and  nol 
too  much  water*  and  if  boiled  long  and  slowly,  it  will  hav« 
nbstance  enough  without  flour.  t 
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a  shin  or  leg  of  beef  that  has  been  newly  killed ;  the 
Ibre  leg  ifcbest,  as  there  is  the  most  meat  on  it.  Have  it  cut 
into  three  pieces,  and  wash  it  well.  To  each  pound  allow 
somewhat  less  than  a  quart  of  water;  for  instance,  to  ten 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef,  nine  quarts  of  water  is  a  good  propor- 
tion. Put  it  into  a  large  pot,  and  add  half  a  table-spoonful  oi 
salt*  Hang  it  over  a  good  fire,  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the 
AorniAg,  if  you  dine  at  two.  When  it  has  come  to  a  hard 
soil,  and  the  scum  has  risen,  (which  it  will  do  as  soon  as  it 
has  boiled,)  skim  it  well.  Do  not  remove  the  lid  more  fre- 
quently than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  uncovering  the  pot 
causes  the  flavour  to  evaporate.  Then  set  it  on  hot  coals  in 
the  comer,  and  keep  it  simmering  steadily,  adding  fresh  coals 
so  as  to  continue  a  regular  heat. 

About  nine  o'clock,  put  in  four  carrots,  one  parsnip,  and  a 
large  onion  cut  into  slices,  and  four  small  turnips,  and  eight 
tomatas,  also  cut  up;  add  a  head  of  celery  cut  small.  Pat  in 
a  very  small  iiead  of  cabbage,  cut  into  little  pieces.  If  yon 
haTe  any  objection  to  cabbage,  substitute  a  larger  proportiop 
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of  the  other  vegetables.  Put  in  also  a  bonoh  of  sweet  ma^o- 
niDv  tied  up  in  a  thin  muslin  nig  to  prerent  its  floating  oc 
die  top. 

Let  the  soup  simmer  unceasingly  till  two  o^cloek,  skimming 
it  well :  then  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  n  tuzeen.  If  your 
dinner  hour  is  later,  you  may  of  course  begin  the  soup  later; 
but  it  will  require  at  least  eight  hours'  oooking;  rmnembenng 
lb  put  in  the  vegetables  three  hours  afler  the  meat. 

If  you  wish  to  send  the  meat  to  table,  take  the  best  part  of 
it  out  of  the  soup,  about  two  hours  before  dinner.  Haye  ready 
another  pot  with  a  dozen  tomatas  and  a  few  cloYes.  Moisten 
them  with  a  little  of  the  soup,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
burning.  When  the  tomatas  have  stewed  down  soft,  put  the 
meat  upon  them,  and  let  it  bxown  till  dinner  time  over  a  few 
coals,  keeping  the  pot  closely  covered :  then  send  it  to  table 
on  a  dish  by  itself.  Let  the  remainder  of  the  meat  be  left  m 
the  large  pot  till  you  send  up  the  soup,  as  by  that  time  it  will 
be  boiled  to  rags  and  have  transferred  all  its  flavour  to  the 
liquid. 

This  soup  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addiUon  of  a  few 
dozen  ochras  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  and  put  in  with  the 
other  vegetables.  You  may  put  Lima  beans  into  it,  green 
peas,  or  indeed  any  vegetables  you  like :  or  you  may  thicken 
it  with  ochras  and  tomatas  only. 

Next  day,  take  what  is  left  of  the  soup,  put  it  into  a  pot, 
and  simmer  it  over  hot  coals  for  half  an  hour :  a  longer  time 
will  weaken  the  taste.  If  it  has  been  well  made  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place,  it  will  be  found  better  the  second  day  than  the 
first. 

If  your  family  is  very  small,  and  the  leg  of  beef  large,  and 
the  season  winter,  it  may  furnish  soup  for  four  successive 
days.    Cut  the  beef  in  half;  make  soup  of  the  first  halt,  in 
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fM  manMr  abore  diieetedt  and  hare  the  remainder  wanned 
■est  day :  then  on  the  third  day  make  fresh  aonp  of  the  seeond 
jalf. 

We  have  been  minute  in  diese  direettons ;  for  if  atrietl  j  fol- 
lowed, the  soup,  though  plain,  will  be  fonnd  excellent. 

If  yon  do  not  intend  to  aenre  up  the  meat  separately,  break 
to  pieee^all  the  bones  with  a  mallet  ct  kitehen  clearer.  TUs, 
oy  eansing  diem  to  giro  ont  their  marrow,  dec.,  will  greatly 
emiok  the  liquid.  I>o  this,  of  course,  when  yon  fint  be^ 
tbasonp. 
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FINE   BEEF    SOUP. 

Bbgin  this  sonp  tiie  day  before  it  is  wanted.  Take  a  good 
fHeee  of  fresh  beef  that  has  been  newly  killed :  any  sabsta&- 
tial  part  will  do  that  has  not  too  much  fat  about  it:  a  fore  leg 
is  very  good  for  this  purpese.  Wash  it  well.  Cut  off  all  the 
meat,  and  break  up  the  bones.  Put  the  meat  and  the  bones 
into  a  large  pot,  very  early  in  the  day,  so  as  to  allow  eight  or 
nine  hours  for  its  boiling.  Prop  /rtion  the  water  to  the  quan- 
tity of  meat— about  a  pint  and  a  half  to  each  pound.  Sprinkle 
the  meat  with  a  small  quantity  of  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  on 
the  water,  hang  it  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  boil  it  slowly ; 
carefully  skimming  off  all  the  fat  that  rises  to  the  top,  and  keep- 
'ng  it  closely  covered,  except  when  you  raise  the  lid  to  skim 
it.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  put  in  .additional  water  to  this 
soup  while  it  is  boilings  and  take  care  that  the  boiling  goes 
steadily  on,  as,  if  it  stops,  the  soup  will  be  much  injured 
But  if  the  fire  is  too  great,  and  the  soup  boils  too  fkst,  the 
meat  will  become  hard  and  tough,  and  will  not  give  ont  its 

jnioes. 
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After  dio  meat  is  reduced  to  rags,  and  the  soup  sificiiiillf 
boiled,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
comer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  settle.  Then  take  it  np, 
strain  it  into  a  large  earthen  pan,  cover  it,  and  set  it  away  ia 
a  cool  dry  place  till  next  day.  Straining  it  makes  it  ekar  and 
bright,  and  frees  it  from  the  shreds  of  meat  and  bone.  If  yoa 
find  that  it  jellies  in*  the  pan,  (which  it  will  if  properly  made,) 
do  not  disturb  it  till  you  are  ready  to  put  it  into  the  pet  for 
the  second  boiling,  as  breaking  the  jelly  may  prevent  it  firom 
keeping  well. 

I  On  the  following  morning,  boil  separately,  carrots,  tomipSi 
onions,  celery,  and  whatever  other  vegetables  you  intend  to 
thicken  the  soup  with.  Tomatas  will  greatly  improve  it. 
Prepare  them  by  taking  off  the  skin,  cutting  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  stewing  them  in  their  own  juice  till  they  axe 
entirely  dissolved.  Put  on  the  carrots  before  any  of  the  other 
vegetables,  as  they  require  the  longest  time  to  boil.  Or  yon 
may  slice  and  put  into  the  soup  a  portion  of  the  vegetables 
you  are  boiling  for  dinner;  but  they  must  be  nearly  done 
before  you  put  them  in,  as  the  second  boiling  of  the  soup 
should  not  exceed  half  an  hour,  or  indeed,  just  suffici&t  tune 
to  heat  it  thoroughly. 

Scrape  off  carefully  from  the  cake  of  jellied  soup  whatever 
fat  or  sediment  may  still  be  remaining  on  it;  divide  the  jelly 
into  pieces,  and  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  to  go  to  table, 
pot  it  into  a  pot,  add  the  various  vegetables,  (having  first 
sliced  them,)  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  soup  very 
thick;  hang  it  over  the  fire  and  let  it  boU  slowly,  or  simmer 
steadily  till  dinner  time.  Boiling  it  much  on  the  second  day 
will  destroy  the  flavour,  and  render  it  flat  and  insipid.  For 
this  reason,  in  making  fine,  clear  beef  soup,  the  vegetables  are 
to  be  cooked  separately.    They  need  not  be  put  in  the  first 
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dty,  as  the  soap  is  to  be  stndned ;  and  on  Ihe  second  day,  if 
pat  ia  rawy  tke  length  of  time  required  to  oook  them  woold 
spofl  the  soap  by  doing  it  too  maoh«  We  repeat,  that  when 
soap  has  been  sufficiently  boiled  on  the  firat  day,  and  all  the 
juices  and  flaTonr  of  the  meat  thoroughly  extracted,  half  an 
hoar  is  the  atmost  it  requires  on  the  second. 

Csrefiilly  avoid  seasoning  it  too  highly.  Soup,  otherwise 
ezeeUent,  ia  fiequently  spoiled  by  too  much  peppor  and  salt* 
lliese  condiments  can  be  added  at  table,  according  to  the 
taste  of  those  that  are  eating  it;  bvt  if  too  large  a  proportioB 
of  thesft  is  put  in  by  the  cook,  there  is  then  no  remedy,  and 
liie  soap  may  by  some  be  found  uneatable. 

Many  persons  prefer  boiling  all  the  vegetables  in  the  soap 
on  tiie  firet  day,  thinking  that  they  improve  its  flavour.  This 
may  be  done  in  common  soup  that  is  not  to  be  strained,  but  is 
na&nissible  if  you  wish  it  to  be  very  bright  and  clear.  Also, 
unless  you  have  a  garden  and  a  profusion  of  vegetables  of 
your  own,  it  is  somewhat  extravagant,  as  when  strained  out 
Aey  are  of  no  farther  use,  and  are  therefore  wasted. 
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MUTTON    SOUP. 


Cut  off  the  shoulder  part  of  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton, 
and  having  cut  all  the  meat  from  the  bone,  put  it  into  a 
soup  pot  with  two  quarts  of  water.  As  soon  as  it  boilst 
skim  it  well,  and  then  slacken  the  fire  and  simmer  the  meat 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  take  the  remainder  of  the 
mutton,  and  put  it  whole  into  the  soup-pot  with  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  it  well,  and  salt  it  to  your  taste. 
Skim  it  the  moment  the  fresh  piece  of  meat  begins  to  boil, 
sad  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.     It  sheold 
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boil  (^owlj  fiye  hoim.  Prepare  haJf  a  dozen  tuniipSy  fen^ 
eanotSy*  and  thzee  omons,  (all  cut  up,  but  not  smallt)  and  pot 
them  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner.  You  maof 
also  put  in  some  small  dumplings.  Add  some  chopped 
parsley. 

Cut  the  meat  off  the  scrag  into  small  pieces,  and  send  it  to 
table  in  the  tureen  with  the  soup.  The  other  half  of  the 
mutton  should  be  served  on  a  separate  dish,  with  whole  lor- 
nips  boiled  and  laid  round  it.  Many  persons  axe  fond  of 
mvtieii  that  has  been  boiled  in  soup. 

You  may  thicken  this  soup  with  rice  or  barley  that  has  flrat 
been  soaked  in  cold  water ;  or  with  green  peas ;  or  with  yonn^ 
eorn,  eoft  down  from  the  cob ;  or  with  tomatas  scalded,  peelea* 
and  cut  into  pieces. 

CMage  8oup  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  of  neek  of 
mutton.  Omit  all  the  other  yegetables,  and  put  in  a  laxg« 
head  of  white  cabbage,  stripped  of  the  outside  leares,  and  cut 
small. 

Noodle  Soup  can  be  made  in  this  manner  also.  Noodles  are 
a  mixture  of  flour  and  beaten  Bgg^  made  into  a  stiff  paste, 
kneaded,  rolled  out  very  thin,  and  cut  into  long  narrow  slips, 
not  thicker  than  straws,  and  then  dried  three  or  four  hours  in 
the  sun,  on  tin  or  pewter  plates.  They  must  be  pot  m  the 
soup  shortly  before  dinner,  as,  if  boiled  too  long  they  will  go 
to  pieces. 

With  the  mutton  that  is  taken  from  the  soup  you  may  send 
to  table  some  suet  dumplings,  boiled  in  another  pot,  and  served 
on  a  separate  dish.  Make  them  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  1p  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour.  Chop 
the  suet  as  flue  as  possible,  rub  it  into  the  flour,  and  mix  it 

*  The  carrots  should  be  put  in  early,  as  they  require  a  long  time  to 
boO ;  U  full  grown,  at  least  three  hours. 
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into  m  dm^  with  a  little  coldtrater.  Roll  it  oat  Udc,  and 
cot  H  into  dami^gB  about  aa  large  aa  the  top  of  a  tombiart 
aad  oofl  tkem  an  hour. 


OMMIMnwMMMMl** 


VEAL    SOUP. 

Tan  knuckle  or  leg  of  veal  is  the  beet  for  soap.  Wath  it. 
and  break  np  the  bones.  Pat  it  into  a  pot  with  a  ponnd  of 
ham  or  bacon  cut  into  pieces,  and  water  enoogh  to  ootbt 
tiie  meat.  A  set  of  calTs  feet,  cut  in  half,  will  greatly 
imjproTe  it.  After  it  has  stewed  slowly,  till  all  the  meat 
drops  to  pieces,  strain  it,  return  it  to  the  pot,  and  put  in 
a  head  of  celery  cut  small,  three  onions,  a  bunch  o{  sweet 
marjoram,  a  carrot  and  a  tomip  cut  into  pieces,  and  two  doaen 
olack  peppei^-eoms,  with  salt  to  your  taste.  Add  some  sinaU 
dumpfinfrs  made  of  flour  and  butter.  Simmer  it  another  hour, 
or  till  all  the  vegetebles  are  sufficiently  done,  and  thus  send- 
it  to  table. 

You  may  thicken  it  with  noodles,  that  is  paste  made  of 
flour  and  beaten  egg,  and  cut  into  long  thin  slips.  Or  with 
TeimieeUi,  riee,  or  barley ;  or  wiA  green  peas,  or  aspaiague 
tops. 


WMMMaWMMMMMWM* 


RICH  VEAL   SOUP. 

Task  three  pounds  of  the  scrag  of  a  neck  <^  veal,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  and  put  it  with  the  bonea  (which  must  be  broken  vp)- 
into  a  pot  with  two  quarto  of  water.  Stew  it  till  the  meat  ia 
done  to  rags,  and  skim  it  well.  Then  strain  it  and  return  it 
to  the  pot. 

Blanch  and  pound  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste,  a  quarts 


of  ft  pMnd  of  sweet  almoiids»  aad  mix  tfaem  wiUa  the  joSkm 
of  i6x  hud  boiled  eggs  gxfttadi  and  a  pint  of  oxeanif  which 
Bdaat  first  hare  been  boiled  or  it  will  onrdle  in  Ike  soap* 
Season  it  with  nutmeg  and  mace.  Stir  the  mixture  into  the 
•onp,  and  let  it  boil  afterward  aboat  ihiee  minntesy  stirring  all 
the  time.  Lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen  some  sliees  of 
bread  without  the  crust.  Pour  the  soup  upon  it,  and  send  it 
to  table. 


••MIWtWMaiWMMMMIVt* 


CLEAR   GRAVY   SOUP. 

Hatino  well  buttered  the  inside  of  a  nicely  tinned  stew-pot, 
eut  half  a  pound  of  ham  into  slices,  and  lay  them  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  three  pounds  of  the  lean  of  fresh  beef,  and  as  much 
veal,  cut  fiom  the  bones,  which  you  must  afterward  break  to 
pieces,  and  lay  on  the  meat.  Coyer  the  pan  closely,  and  set 
it  orer  a  quick  fire.  When  the  meat  begins  to  stiok  to  the 
pan,  turn  it;  and  when  there  is  a  nice  brown  glase  at  the 
bottom,  cover  the  meat  with  cold  water.  Watch  it  well,  and 
when  it  is  just  coming  to  a  boil,  put  in  a  pint  of  water. 
This  will  cause  the  scum  to  rise.  Skim  it  well,  and  then  pour 
in  another  pint  of  water;  skim  it  again;  pour  in  water  as 
before,  a  pint  at  a  time,  and  repeat  this  till  no  more  scum 
rises. .  In  skimming,  carefully  ayoid  stirring  the  soup,  as  that 
will  injure  its  clearness. 

In  the  meaa  time  prepare  your  ye^tables.  Peel  ofif  the 
outer  skin  of  three  large  white  onions  and  slice  them.  Pare 
three  large  turnips,  and  slice  them  also.  Wash  dean  and  out 
into  small  pieces  three  carrots,  and  three  large  heads  of  oeleiy* 
If  you  cannot  obtain  fresh  celery,  substitute  a  lai^ge  tMe^ 
spoonful  of  celery  seed,  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  clear  muslin.     Put 


toe  Tegetablas  into  the  soup,  and  then  place  the  pot  on  one 
ode  of  the  ^le^  where  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  middle. 
IjoI  it  boU  gently  for  four  honis.  Then  strain  the  soup  through. 
•  fine  towel  or  linen  hag  into  a  large  stone  pan,  hut  do  not 
eqneeie  the  oag*  or  the  soop  will  be  cloudy,  and  look  dull 
netead  of  clear.  In  pouring  it  into  the  straining  cloth,  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  ingredients  at  the  bottom  of  the 
soup-pot. 

This  soup  should  be  of  a  fine  clear  amber  colour.  If  not 
perfectly  bright  after  straining,  you  may  clarify  it  in  this 
manner.  Put  it  into  the  stew-pan.  Break  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  into  a  basin,  carefully  amding  the  smallest  particle  of 
the  yolk.  Beat  the  white  of  egg  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  mix 
it  gradually  with  the  soup.  Set  it  oyer  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till 
it  boils  briskly.  Then  take  it  off,  and  set  it  beside  the  fire  to 
settle  for  ten  minutes.  Strain  it  then  thro.ugh  a  clean  napkin, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  But  it  is  better  to  have  the  soup 
clear  by  making  it  carefully,  than  to  depend  on  clarifying  it 
•fterwaxd,  as  the  white  of  egg  weakens  the  taste. 

In  making  this  (which  is  quite  a  show-soup)  it  is  cus< 
tomsiy  to  isTerse  the  general  rule,  and  pour  in  cold  water. 


«k«MIMI«MW«MMMMM» 


SOUPS  i  LA  JULIENNE. 

Makk  a  gravy  soup  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  and  strain 
*t  before  you  put  In  the  regetables.  Cut  some  turnips  and 
carrots  into  ribands,  and  some  onions  and  celery  into  lozenges 
Of  long  diamond-shaped  pieces.  Boil  them  separately.  When 
the  Tegetables  are  thoroughly  boiled,  put  them  with  the  soup 
into  tae  tureen,  and  then  lay  gently  on  the  top  some  smal* 
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sqaares  of  toasted  bread  without  cmat ;  takingr  care  tliat  they 
do  not  cnimble  down  and  distarb  the  brightness  of  the  sonpi 
which  should  be  of  a  clear  amber  colour. 


»<(«IW»<»W%<I>»»<1 »%»» 


HACCARONI   SOUP. 

This  also  is  made  of  clear  gravy  soup.  Cut  up  and  boil 
the  maccaroni  by  itself  in  a  very  little  water,  allowing  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  quart  of  soup.  The  pieces  should  be 
about  an  inch  long.  Put  a  small  piece  of  butter  with  it.  It 
must  boil  till  tender,  but  not  till  it  breaks.  Throw  it  into  the 
soup  shortly  before  it  goes  to  table,  and  give  it  one  boil  up. 
Send  to  table  with  it  a  plate  or  glass  of  rasped  Parmesan  or 
other  rich  cheese,  with  a  dessert  spoon  in  it,  that  those  who 
like  it  may  put  it  into  their  soup  on  the  plate. 

While  the  maccaroni  is  boiling,  take  care  that  it  does  not 
get  into  lumps. 


mmtm^Rm^mMiimMtiimik 


RICH  MACCARONI  SOUP. 

Takb  a  quart  of  clear  gravy  soup,  and  boil  in  it  a  pound  of 
the  best  maccaroni  cut  into  pieces.  When  it  is  tender,  take 
out  half  of  the  maccaroni,  and  add  to  the  remainder  two 
quarts  more  of  the  soup.  Boil  it  till  the  maccaroni  is  entirely 
dissolved  and  incorporated  with  the  liquid.  Strain  it;  then 
return  it  to  the  soup-pan,  and  add  to  it  the  remainder  of  the 
maccaroni,  (that  was  taken  out  before  the  pieces  broke,}  and 
put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Let 
it  simmer  awhile,  but  take  it  up  before  it  comes  to  a  boil* 

It  may  be  made  with  milk  instead  of  gravy  soup. 


•OVF0. 


VERMICELLI   80UP. 


CvT  a  kniuslde  of  Teal,  or  a  neek  of  mutton  into  small 
pieces,  sad  pat  them,  witii  ihe  bones  broken  np,  into  a  largo  « 
8l«w-p«n«  Add  the  meat  sliced  from  a  faoek  or  shank  of 
hsm,  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  of  batter,  two  larg«  onions  sliced, 
a  bondi  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  head  of  celery  cat  small* 
CoTer  the  pan  closely,  and  set  it  without  any  water  orer  a 
slow  fire  for  an  hoar  or  more,  to  eztraol  the  essence  frc»n 
Che  meat.  Then  skim  it  well,  and  ponr  in  four  quarts  of 
boifing  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  all  the  meat  is  reduced 
to  rags.  Strain  it,  set  it  again  on  the  fire,  and  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  vermicelli,  which  has  first  been  scalded  in 
boiling  water.  Season  it  to  your  taste  with  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  let  it  boil  five  minutes.  Lay  a  large  slice  of 
bread  in  the  bottom  of  your  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  upon  it. 

For  the  veal  or  mutton  you  may  substitute  a  pair  of  large 
fowls  cut  into  pieces ;  always  adding  the  ham  or  a  few  slices 
of  bacon,  without  which  it  will  be  insipid.  Old  fowls  that 
are  fit  for  no  other  purpose^will  do  very  well  for  soup. 
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MILK  SOUP. 


Bon.  two  quarts  of  milk  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sw^t 
almands,  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  ones,  blanched  and  brolen 
to  pieces,  and  a  large  stick  of  cinnamon  broken  up.  StiKln 
Mgst  enougli  to  make  it  very  sweet.  When  it  has  boiled: 
•train  ft.  Cat  some  thin  sMees  of  bread,  and  (havmg  pai6d 
off  the  emst)  toast  them.  Lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  tutlen^ 
poor  a  litde  of  the  hot  milk  over  them,  and  cover  tbem  4fose, 

that  they  may  Soak.    Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  very  «tght 

3  ^ 
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Set  die  milk  on  hot  cobIs,  and  add  the  eggs  to  it  by  degiees; 
•tining  it  all  the  time  till  it  thickens*    Then  take  it  off 
inetantlyy  lest  it  enrdle,  and  ponr  it  itKb  the  toneiL,  boiliag 
hot,  oYei  the  biead* 
«    This  wUl  be  still  better  if  you  coTer  the  bottom  with  dioti 

I 


RICH  BROWN  SOUP. 

Take  six  pounds  of  the  lean  of  fresh  bee^  cot  from  the 
bone.  Stick  it  over  with  four  dozen  cloTes.  Season  it 
with  a  tesrspoonful  of  salt,  a  tea-spoonful  oi  pepper^  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mace,  and  a  beaten  nutmeg.  Slice  half  a  dozen 
onions ;  fry  them  in  butter ;  chop  them,  and  spread  them  oTor. 
^e  meat  after  you  have  piit  it  into  the  soup-pot.  Pour  in  fire 
quarts  of  water,  and  stew  it  slowly  for  five  or  six  hours ; 
ekimming  it  well.  When  the  meat  has  dissolved  into  shreds, 
Btrain  it,  and  return  the  liquid  to  the  pot  Then  add  a  tum- 
bler and  a  half,  or  six  wine  glasses  of  claret  or  port  wine. 
Simmer  it  again  slowly  till  dinner  time.  When  the  soup  is 
reduced  to  three  quarts,  it  is  done  enough.  Put  it  into  a 
tureen,  and  send  it  to  table. 
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RICH  WHITE  SOUP. 


Taxi  a  pair  of  large  fat  fowhi.  Cut  Uiem  up.  Batter  the 
if^de  of  the  soup-pot,  and  put  in  the  pieces  of  fowl  wilh  two 
poinds  of  the  lean  of  veal,  cut  into  pieces,  or  with  four  calf's 
fee^ut  in  half.  Season  them  with  a  tesh^oonful  of  salt,  a 
bal^ltea-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a  doaen  blades  ef 


> 


Carei  them  with  w»ter,  mbA  stew  it  rimrly  Hmt  aa 
hoQiV  skbiiiiiiiig  it  w«ll*  Then  take  out  the  hieaets  and  wings 
el  llie  fowls,  and  hsUag  eat  off  the  fleehy  chq>  it  fine*  Keq^ 
the  pot  coTored,  and  the  veal  and  tiie  remainder  of  ike  fowls 
ailli  ttiewlii|f« 

Mix  the  chopped  chicken  with  the  grated  onmh  of  afeoofe 
one  ifoaiter  of  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  (a  aix  cent  loaf,)  having 
soaked  the  cnunbs  in  a  little  warm  milk.  Have  ready  tbs 
yolks  of  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  a  dozen  sweet  almonds,  and 
half  a  dozen  bitter  ones  blandied  and  broken  small.  Mix  the 
egg  and  almonds  with  the  chopped  chicken  and  grated  breads 
and  poond  all  in  a  mortar  till  it  is  well  incorporated.  Strain 
the  soap  fiom  ike  meat  and  fowl,  and  stir  this  miztaxe  into 
die  liquid,  after  it  has  stewed  till  reduced  to  two  quarts* 
HsTUig  boiled  separately  a  quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  add  it 
hot  to  the  soap,  a  little  at  a  time.  Coyer  it,  and  let  it  simmer 
a  fewminntes  longer.    Then  send  it  to  table. 

These  two  soaps  (the  brown  and  the  white)  are  suited  to 
dinner  partiies* 

MEG  MERRILIES'  SOUP. 

Take  four  pounds  of  Tenison,  or  if  you  cannot  procure 
T«iison  you  may  substitute  the  lean  of  fresh  beef  or  mutton. 
Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  it  into  a  large  pot,  (break 
the  Inmes  and  lay  them  on  the  meat,)  pour  in  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  it  three  hours,  i^imming  it  well.  Then  stiaiit 
It,  and  put  it  into  another  pot. 

Out  up  a  hare  or  a  rabbit,,  a  pair  of  partridges,  sad  a  pair  of 
grouse;  or  one  of  each,  with  a  pheasant,  a  woodcoek,  or  any 
rlher  game  ^t  you  can  most  easily  obtain.    Season  them 


p«t  dwrn  into  the  Mop.  Add  a  doien  imall  onuMi » 
mmplt  of  keads  of  edeiy  cut  small,  aid  half  adoiai  alioad 
polaloet.  Let  Hm  aoo^  aimiajer  till  tM  gaoM  ia  floffieiaotly 
done,  and  all  tlie  vegetdl>lea  taader* 

This  ia  the  aoap  with  whieh  the  gipajt  M9g  Maoiiiaay 
Mgaled  Domiiiie  Sampaon. 

^  Wliea  game  la  oaed  for  aoap,  it  moat  be  newly  killedy  and 
^itfie  firaah* 
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VENIfiON  SOUP. 


Take  four  pounds  of  freshly  killed  yenison  cut  off  from  the 
bones,  and  one  pound  of  ham  in  small  slieess  Add  an  oi^n 
minced,  and  black  pepper  to-your  taste.  Put  only  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  it,  and  stew  it  gently  for  an  hour,  keeping 
the  pot  closely  covered.  Then  skim  it  well,  and  pour  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water.  Add  a  hclkd  of  celery  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  half  a  dozen  blades  of  mace.  Boil  it  gently  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Then  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
divided  into  small  pieces  and  rolled  in  flour,  and  half  a  pint 
of  port  or  Madeira  wine.  Let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
longer,  and  then  aead  it  to  table  with  the  meat  in  it. 


»iwm»»>i«ixt*»»«»« 


HARE  OR  RABBIT  SOUP. 

Takb  a  large  newly  killed  have,  or  two  rabbits ;  out  lliem 
up  and  wash  the  pieoes.  Save  all  the  blood,  (which  adds 
much  to  the  flavour  of  the  hare,)  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve* 
Put  the  pieces  into  a  soup-pot  with  four  whole  onions  atuek 
with  a  lew  cloves,  four  or  five  blades  of  mace,  a  head  of 
celery  cut  small,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley  with  a  large  bunch  of 


■ 

sweet  majoram  and  one  of  sweet  basil,  all  lied  tefsftwr 

Salt  and  eayeime  to  your  taate.    Pomr  in  thne  quarts  <rf 

water,  and  stew  it  {bntly  an  hour  said  a  halC    Then  pfat  in 

the  Btmined  blood  and  simmer  it  for  anoUier  hour,  at  least. 

I>o  not  let  it  aotaally  boil,  as  that  will  eanse  the  blood  to 

ciodle.  Then  strain  it,  and  pound  half  the  meat  in  a  ffioftai,  and 

•tir  it  Into  the  soi^  to  thudten  it,  and  tet  the  remainder  of  the 

meat  into  small  moathfals.    Stir  in,  at  the  last,  a  JiUi  or  two 

glasses^of  red  wine,  and  a  lai^ge  tablenipoonM  of  cumnt  jelly. 

Boil  it  slowly  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  put  it  into  year 

toieen.    it  will  be  mu<di  improred  by  the  addition  of  about 

a  doaen  and  a  half  small  force-meat  balls,  about  the  siae  of  a 

nutmeg.    Thb  soiqi  will  require  cooking  at  least  four  hours* 

Partridge^  pheasant,  or  grouse  soup  may  be  made  in  m 

similar  manner. 

If  you  have  any  clear  gravy  soup,  you  may  cut  up  the  hare, 
season  it  as  above,  and  put  it  into  a  jug  or  jar  well  ooverea, 
and  set  in  boiling  water  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Then  put  it 
into  the  giavy  soup,  add  the  wine,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil* 
Send  it  to  table  with  the  pieces  of  the  hare  in  the  soup. 

When  hare  soup  is  made  in  this  last  manner,  omit  using 
the  blood* 
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MULLAGATAWNY  SOUP, 
AS  MADB  m  IMDU. 

Taxi  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  China  turmeric,  the  third  of 

an  ounce  of  cassia,  thiee  drachms  of  black  pepper,  two 

dntehms  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds* 

Tliese  must  all  be  pounded  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  well  miied 

and  sifled*    They  will  make  suffident  eurry  powder  for  the 

foUewiog  quSBttty  of  soup : 

3* 


TtkB  tw<r  krgtt  £bwla,  or  Oaee  pounds  of  tbe  le«a  of  tooL 
Cut  the  fleah  ontiiely  from  the  bonos  in  small  pioeeSfUd  pot 
it  inlo  a  stew-pan  with  two  quarts  of  water*  Let  it  hoil 
lAovl^  for  half  «i  hour,  skimming  it  well.  Prepare  four  laiga 
onions,  naneed  and  fiied  in  two  ounces  of  butter*.  Add  to 
4hem  the  curry  powder,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  broth 
liom  the  stew*pa4,  soixed  with  a  lilUe  rice  flour.  When 
tiioroaghly  mixed,  stir  the  seasoning  into  the  soup,  ai^ 
eimmer  it  till  it  is  as  smooth  and  tiiick  as  crsam,  and  till  the 
chisken  or  Tsal  Is  perlectly  tender.  Then  stir  into  It  the  juiee 
ol  a  lemon;  and  Atb  minutes  after  take  up  the  soap,  with  the 
meat  in  it,  and  serve  it  in  the  tureen. 
•  Send  to  table  separatriy,  boiled  rice  on  a  hotpwater  dlah  to 
keep  it  warm.  Tke  rice  is  to  be  put  into  the  plates  of  soap 
by  those  who  eat  it. 

To  boil  rice  for  this  soup  in  the  East  India  fashion :— -Pick 
and  wash  half  a  pound  in  warm  water.  Put  it  into  a  saaoe- 
pan.  Pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  over  it,  and  eorer 
the  pan  cloaely.  Set  it  in  a  wann  plaice  by  the  file,  to  eoek 
gradually  in  the  hot  water.  In  an  hour  poor  off  all  the  water, 
and  setting  the  pan  on  hot  coals,  stir  up  and  toss  the  rise 
with  a  fork,  so  as  to  separate  the  grains,  and  to  dry  withottt 
hardening  it  Do  not  use  a  spoon,  as  that  will  not  loosen  the 
grains  sufficiently. 


^fnitiWMttumwuuyiMiwtm 


MOCK  TURTLE  OR  CALF'S  HEAD  SOVP. 

Tms  soup  will  require  eight  hours  to  prepare.  Take  a 
targe  calf's  head,  and  having  cleaned,  washed,  and  soaked  it, 
put  it  int''  a  pot  with  a  knuckle  of  real,  afid  the  hodc  of  a 
ham,  or  a  few  sliees  of  bacon ;  but  previously  out  off  and 
reserve  enough  of  the  veal  to  make  two  docen  small  foiee« 


» 
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neat  btlls.  Put  the  head  and  the  other  meat  into  ae  mneli 
water  as  will  corer  it  very  well,  so  that  it  may  not  be  neeee- 
•eij  to  xeplenisfa  it :  this  soap  being  always  made  yerf  nch. 
Let  it  beil  slowly  four  honis,  damming'  it  eaxeMly.  As  soon 
as  no  more  senm  rises,  ptrt  in  six  potatoes,  and  three  tnmipsi 
aU  slieed  thin;  widi  eipial  proportions  of  parsley,  sweet 
mai}ofam«  and  sweet  basQ,  chopped  fine ;  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  yov  taste. 

An  hour  before  yoo  send  the  meat  to  table,  make  about  two 
desen  small  force*meat  balls  of  minoed  Teal  and  beef^net  in 
equal  qoantities,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  sweet  heibei 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  powdered  nutmeg  and  maee.  Add 
soflM  beaten  yolk  of  egg  to  make  aH  these  iagtedients  sfislt 
together.  ^Flomr  the  balls  7ary  well,  and  fry  ihem  in  btttler. 
Before  yon  put  tiiem  into  the  soap,  take  out  the  head,  and  tiie 
other  meat.  Cot  the  meat  from  the  head  in  small^pieces,  and 
letmi  it  to  the  soap.  When  the  soap  ra  nearly  done,  stir  in 
half  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Have  ready  at  least  a  dosen  egg> 
halis  made  of  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  grated  or  poanded 
in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  little  flour  and  snffieient  raw 
yolk  of  egg  to  bind  them.  Make  them  ap  into  the  form  and 
siie  of  boy's  marbles.  Throw  them  into  the  soap  at  the  last, 
and  also  sqoeeae  in  the  joice  of  a  lemon.  Let  it  get  another 
slow  bofl,  and  then  put  it  into  the  tureen. 


«Ml«MIMIMIM%«n 


Wc  omit  a  reeeipt  for  real  turtle  soup,  as  when  that  yery 
eiqpensiTe,  eomplieated,  and  difficult  dish  is  prepared  in  % 
pimte  &mily,  it  is  adtisable  to  hire  a  first-rate  cook  for  the 
express  purpose. 

An  easy  way  is  to  get  it  ready  made,  in  any  quantity  yoo 
firom  a  turtle-soap  house. 


tt  S01TP% 

♦  OX  TAIL   SOUP. 

TBKot  OX  tails  will  make  a  large  taieen  foil  of  soap. 
the  butcher  to  dmde  them  at  the  Joints.  Rub  them  with  salt, 
and  put  them  to  soak  in  warm  water,  while  you  prepare  the 
inegetables*  Put  into  a  large  pot  or  Btew-pan  four  onions 
peeled  and  quartered,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  two  sliced  carrotSy 
two  sliced  turnips,  and  two  dozen  pepper  corns.  Then  put  in 
the  tails,  and  pour  on  three  quarts  of  water. 

Cover  the  pot,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  Keep  it  gently  simmering  for  about  three  hours,  sup- 
plying It  well  with  fresh  hot  coals.  Skim  it  carefully. 
When  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  and  fhlls  from  the  bones, 
strain  the  soup  into  another  pot,  and  add  to  it  a  spoonful  of 
mu^hffoom  catchup,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  butter  rubbed  in 
fiour. 

You  may  thicken  it  also  with  ,the  pulp  of  a  dozen  onions 
first  fried  soft,  and  then  rubbed  dirough  a  cullender.  AAer  it 
IS  thickened,  let  it  just  boil  up,  and  then  send  it  to  table,  with 
small  squares  of  toasted  bread  in  the  tureen. 


«MMnwM«IMlMMaMWM« 


OCHRA   SOUP. 


Tau  a  large  slice  of  ham  (cold  boiled  ham  is  best)  and 
two  pounds  of  the  lean  of  fresh  beef;  cut  all  the  meat  into 
small  pieces.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  slightly 
melted;  twelve  large  tomatas  pared  and  cut  small;  five 
dozen  ochras  cut  into  slices  not  thicker  than  a  cent;  and 
salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  your  taste.  Put  all  these  ingre- ' 
dients  into  a  pot;  cover  them  with  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  stew  slowly  for  an  hour.    Then  add  three  quarts  of  M 


MOP  J.  aft, 

r«  mad  mictomo  tihe  keal  ap  as  to  make  ihe  map  boU 
Stim  it  wMf  and  atir  it  fireqwafly  with  a  wooden  m  fdlver 
spoon. 

BoQ  it  till  the  tomatas  are  all  to  pieces^  and  the  ochias 
entirely  dissolyed.  Strain  it*  and  then  serre  it  up  with 
toasted  bread  cat  into  dice,  pat  jn  after  it  cornea  oat  of 
the  pot* 

This  soup  will  be  improTed  by  a  pint  of  ahelled  lama 
beana,  boiled  by  themselyes,  and  pat  into  the  taieen  joat 
before  yoa  send  it  to  table. 


•MnWMIMW»«MMA<««««« 


fiEAN  SOUP. 


Put  two  qnaita  of  dried  white  beans  into  soak  the  ni^t 
before  yoa  make  the  soup,  which  should  be  pat  on  as  early 
in  the  day  as  posMble. 

Take  five  pounds  of  the  lean  of  fresh  beef— the  coarse 
pieces  will  do.  Cut  them  up,  and  put  them  into  yoox  soup* 
pot  with  the  bones  belonging  to  them,  (which  should  be 
broken  to  pieces,)  and  a  pound  of  bacon  cut  very  small.  If 
yoa  hare  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  beef  that  has  been  roasted 
&e  day  before,  and  so  much  under-done  that  the  juices  remain 
in  it,  yoa  may  put  it  into  the  pot,  and  its  bones  along  with  it. 
Season  the  meat  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  on  it  six 
quarts  of  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils  take  off  the  scum,  and 
put  in  the  beans  (haying  first  drained  them)  and  a  head  of 
fsloy  cat  ssnll,  or  a  table-epoonful  of  pounded  eelery<46ed 
Boil  it  slowly  till  the  meal  is  done  to  shreds,  and  the  beans 
all  dissolyed.  Then  strain  it  through  a  cullender  into  the 
tureen,  and  pat  into  it  small  squares  of  toasted  bread  with  tb 
siaat  cut  off. 


Some  pNte  it  wkk  the  beans  boiled  aoft,  bat  aet  qeiie 
dieeolTed.  In  this  caee,  do  not  atrain  it;  hxA  take  oat  tfaa 
neat  and  booea  with  a  fork  before  joa  send  it  to  table. 


WMlMAMMMWWarMIM* 


PEAS  SOUP. 


SoAJC  two  quarts,  of  dried  or  split  peas  oyer-night.  In  the 
morning  take  three  pounds  of  the  lean  of  fresh  beef,  and  a 
pound  of  bacon  or  pickled  pork.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a  large  soup-pot  with  the  peas,  (which  must 
first  be  well  drained,)  and  a  table-spoonful  of  dried  mint 
rubbed  to  powder.  Add  five  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  the 
soup  gently  for  three  hours,  skimming  it  weU,  and  then  pn* 
in  four  heads  of  celery  cut  small,  or  two  table-spooniuls  of 
pounded  celery  seed. 

It  must  be  boiled  till  the  peas  axe  entirely  dissolred,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  the  celery  quite  .soft. 
Then  strain  it  into  a  tureen,  and  serve  it  up  with  toasted 
biead  cut  in  dice.    Omit  the  crust  of  the  bread. 

» 

Stir  it  up  immediately  before  it  goes  to  table,  as  it  is  apt  tc 
aettlO)  and  be  thick  at  the  bottom  and  thin  at  the  top. 


«WIWMWMIti%M>«M>M>*» 


GREEN   PEAS    SOUP. 

Takb  four  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal,  and  a  pound  of  bacon. 
Cut  them  to  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  soup  kettle  with  a 
Bpiig  of  mint  and  five  quarts  of  water.  Boil  it  moderately 
fast,  and  slum  it  well.  When  the  meat  is  bmled  to  rags, 
strain  it  out,  and  put  to  the  liquor  a  quart  of  young  greoQ 


peat.  Bdi  Hum  tili  ihey  are  entiielj  dMtolred,  and  litttiMf 
iHETe  lldeiceiied  Ae  soup,  and  fgjima  ita  giMn  ocklonr** 

Hsva  readj  two  quarts  of  green  peaa  that  haipa  been  boikd 
in  another  pot  with  a  apiig  of  mint,  and  two  or  thme  Inmpa 
of  loaf  sugar,  (which  will  greatly  improTO  the  taate.)  After 
they  haye  boiled  in  this  pot  twenty  minutes,  take  oat  the 
mint,  pat  the  whole  peas  into  the  pot  of  soup,  and  boil  all 
togedier  about  ten  minutes.  Then  put  it  into  a  tnraen,  and 
•and  it  to  table. 

NeTer  use  hard  old  green  peas  for  this  soup,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  When  ihey  begin  to  turn  yellow,  it  is  time  to 
leare  them  off  for  the  season. 

Lima  bean  soup  may  he  made  in  the  same  manner. 


wWMrMwwMMrmiMMirk 


ASPARAGUS    SOUP. 

AsPABAeus  soup  may  he  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  green  peas.  You  must  haTo  four  or  five  bunches  of  asp*- 
ragas.  Cut  off  the  green  tops,  and  put  half  of  them  into  the 
soup,  after  the  meat  has  been  boiled  to  pieces  and  strained 
ont  The  asparagus  must  be  boiled  till  quite  dissolved,  and 
till  it  has  g^ven  a  green  colour  to  the  soup.  Then  take  the 
lemainder  of  the  aq[»aragus  tops  (which  must  all  this  time 
hsTe  been  lying  in  cold  wat^)  and  put  them  into  the  soup, 
and  let  them  boil  about  twenty  minutes.  Serve  it  up  with 
small  squares  of  toast  in  the  tureen* 

You  may  heighten  the  green  of  this  soup  by  adding  tht 
Juice  of  a  handful  of  spinach,  pounded  in  a  mortar  and 

*  Toa  may  gnatly  improve  tlie  colour  by  poundhig  a  hsndlnl  of 
■^■ch  in  a  mortar,  ttraining  the  juice,  and  adding  it  to  tbe  fouy 
alool  a  qmtor  of  aa  hour  beftn  it  has  dons  MBog • 


■ 


itfadnad.  Or  yon  mtj  edoar  it  with  ikb  jwe  «f  MM 
^inadi  squeeaM  tiurraglt  a  eloth.  The  spinaok  juM  liioald 
be  polin  ^Ma  or  ten  mimitM  b«f«w  you  Uk»  «p  the  MMqp, 
••  a  tkmt  boHiag  in  it  will  taha  off  the  peeidiar  taate. 


««WWIWMMIMiMIW««v«» 


FRIAR'S   CHICKEN. 

Cut  up  four  pounfle  of  knnckle  of  ^eal;  aeaapn  it  with 
p^per  and  salt:  pot  it  into  a  soup-pen  and  let  it  boO 
elowly  till  the  meat  drops  from  the  bone.  Then  strain  it  off. 
Hare  ready  a  pair  of  young  fowls  skinnedf  and  cut  ap  as  you 
carve  them  at  table.  Season  them  with  white  p^per^  salt, 
and  mace.  Put  them  into  the  soup,  add  a  handful  of  chopped 
parley,  and  let  them  boil.  When  the  pieces  of  chicken  aie 
all  quite  tender,  have  ready  four  or  five  eggs  well  beaten. 
Stir  the  egg  into  the  soup,  and  take  it  immediately  off  the 
.^le  lest  it  curdle.    Senre  up  the  chicken  in  the  sonp^ 

Rabbits  may  be  substituted  for  fowls. 


VMMMMMWMAMMMM 


CAT-FISH   SOUP. 

CAf-risH  that  have  been  caught  near  the  middle  of  the 
liver  are  much  nicer  than  those  that  tae  taken  near  the  shore 
where  they  have  access  to  impure  food.  The  small  white 
ones  are  the  best  Having  cut  off  their  heads,  skin  the  fish, 
and  clean  them^  and  cut  them  in  three.  To  twelve  mnall  cat- 
fish allow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ham.  Cut  the  ham  into 
small  pieces,  or  mouthfuls,  and  scald  it  two  or  three 
dmes  in  boiling  water,  lest  it  be  too  salt.  Chop  togetbsr  a 
bunch  of  paisley  and  some  sweet  maijoram  stripped  finw^  ikfi 


mSkB.  Pot  theie  ingiedients  into  a  tofspkeMleaadI 
ttem  wHii  pepper:  tiie  ham  will  make  tl  aalt  esimg^*  Add. 
a  liead  of  eelery  cat  atnall,  or  a  large  lable-ep^oofid  d  edery 
•eed  tied  up  in  a  Ut  of  clear  miudili  to  pieveat  ila  dl^eftfaig^ 
Pat  in  two  qnarta  of  water,  coyer  the  kettle^  aad  let  it  boil' 
dowly  till  erezy  Hung  is  safficlentiy  done,  and  the  fieh  and 
ham  quite  tender.  Skim  it  freqnently.  Boil  in  another  Tee- 
sal  a  qnart  of  rich  milk,  in  which  yon  have  melted  a  quarter  of 
spoaad  of  hotter  dinded  into  small  hike  and  rolled  in  floor. 
Poer  it  hot  to  the  soap,  and  stir  ih  at  the  last  the  beaten  yoUci 
«f  foor  eggs.  Gire  it  another  boil,  jast  to  take  off  the  raw- 
ness of  the  eggs,  and  then  pot  it  into  a  tnreen,  taking  oat  the 
bag  of  eeleiy  seed  before  yon  send  the  soap  to  table,  and 
adding  some  toasted  bread  cut  into  small  squares.  In  making 
toast  for  soap,  eat  the  bread  thick,  and  pare  off  all  the  crast. 

Before  yoa  send  it  to  table,  remoye  the  back-bones  of  the 
eat-fish. 

Eel  soop  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner :  chicken  scop  also* 


WMtVMmlMIMMItMIMMM. 


LOBSTER   SOUP. 


Hatb  ready  a  good  broth  made  of  a  knuckle  of  yeal  boiled 
slowly  in  as  much  water  as  will  coyer  it,  till  the  meat  is  re- 
daced  to  rags.  It  must  then  be  well  strained. 
*  Haying  boBed  three  fine  middle-sized  lobsters,  extract  all  the 
meat  fiom  the  body  and  claws.  Braise  part  of  the  coral  in  a 
mortar,  and  also  an  equal  quantity  of  the  meat.  Mix  them 
well  together.  Add  mace,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  a  Sttie 
grated  lemon-peel ;  and  make  them  up  into  force-meat  baOil^ 
binding  the  mixture  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  slightly  beatra; 

Take  three  quarts  of  the  yeal  broth,  and  put  into  it  tiie 

■Mat  of  Um  lobsters  cut  into  mouthfols.    B^  it  togetim 

4 


gMtlt#Mrt7ttia«iMk  Tha*  tiuok^n  U  i»^  ^  ^mjiillQPg 
•Mir  (WlMi  yoQ  luurt  iiral  mb  throvfh  %  sieveO  tad  add 
4l«  fno^-meit  ImU*,  aod  •  little  bnttn  ioU«d  in  flooE.  SiAf 
Aer  k  fMTMly  ftt  ton  niiiala^  but  do  aoi  let  U  ^matb  |e  a  boily 
« that  win  mJvsB  tiie  eolov.  Pear  it  into  a.tppeeiii  end  send 
It  to  table  iinaiBdiaiely. 


xn—wixiaoiinnninww 


OYSTER  SOUP. 

Season  two  quarts  of  oysters  with  a  little  ftayeime.  Thdit 
take  them  out  of  the  liquor.  Grate  and  roll  fine  a  dozen 
crackers.  Put  them  into  the  liquor  with  a  large  lump  of 
fresh  butter.  When  the  grated  biscuit  has  quite  dissolyed, 
add  a  quart  of  milk  with  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  dozen 
blades  of  mace;  and,  if  in  season,  a  head  of  celery  split 
fine  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Season  It  to  your  taste  with 
pepper. 

Mix  the  whole  together,  and  set  it  in  a  closely  coTsred 
Tessel  over  a  slow  fire.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil,  put  in  the 
oysters ;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boU  again,  they  will  be  su^ 
eiently  done. 

Before  you  send  it  to  tsble  pot  into  the  toreen  som6  toasted 
btead  cut  into  small  squares,  omitting  the  cmst. 


»*w»w»..<»»%^ 


PLAIN  OYSTER  SOTJP. 

Taib  two  qoarts  of  large  oysten     Strain  their  liquor  into 

a  soap  pan ;  eeaaon  it  with  a  tea-epoonful  of  whole  pepper,  a  ie** 

fpo(»^l  of  grated  nutmeg,  the  same  quantity  of  whole  cloTOOi 

•ad  eeren  or  eight  bladoe  of  mace.    If  the  oysters  are  &8sh, 

«Ml « la^fsi  tsA^pjsonfid  of  salt{  if  tfa^y  ana  aaltojpterStMgs 


mmg  it  ivlMA  BOTewaif )  tiU  ycm  find  liml  ik  is  mtliiif  li/ 
lafuiiied  witii  tbe  lute  of  tke  spiea.  In  «i)«  aow  te* 
(Infill^  evf  tmt  ibe  haxd  part)  dup&ft  •yalminoy  widi  «oiBe 
hvd-bdled  j^  of  eggw  TUb»  the  liquoi  firam  Hm  lii% 
andatnuAonttliespieefiromit.  Theiiietainilt»tkiftioii|^pa», 
and  p«l  the  ekc^ped  aynten  into  it,  with  wfantom  liquid  mtKf 
hvfeeaBAumdtibwAikeak.  Addaqnaiterof apeOBdof bultfli^ 
dmded  into  little  bits  «id  rolled  in  ^xa,  Ceifor  Ibe  pea^ 
and  lei  it  hmi  haid  about  five  minutes.  If  ojstom  ase  eooked 
too  mnch  they  become  tough  and  tasteless. 


*»»m*v»mniv¥imt0>Mt*Mt 


CLAM   SOUP. 

Hatino  put  your  elams  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  to  make 
them  open  easily,  take  them  from  the  shells,  carefully  saiing 
the  liquor.  To  the  liquor  of  fifty  opened  clams,  allow 
three  quarts  of  water.  Mix  the  water  with  the  liquor  of  the 
clams  and  put  it  into  a  large  pot  with  a  knuckle  of  real,  the 
bone  of  which  should  be  chopped  in  four  places.  When  it 
has  simmered  slowly  for  four  hours,  put  in  a  large  bunch  of 
sweet  heibs,  a  beaten  nutmeg,  a  tearspoonful  of  mace,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  whole  pepper,  but  no  salt,  as  the  salt  of  the 
clam  liquor  will  be  sufficient.  Stew  it  slowly  an  hour  longer, 
and  then  strain  it.  When  you  have  returned  the  liquor  to  the 
pot,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  divided  into  four  and 
each  bit  rolled  in  flour.  Then  put  in  the  clams,  (bavmg  cut 
them  in  pieces,)  and  let  it  boil  fifleen  minutes.  Send  it  to 
table  with  toasted  bread  in  it  cut  into  dice. 

This  soup  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  smaL 
force-meat  balls.  Make  them  of  cold  minced  veal  or  chicken* 
Quzed  with  equal  quantities  of  chopped  suet  and  sweet  mar 


iamukf  And  a  flmaller  pTcipoitto&  of  hard-boiled  egg,  grated 
lem(m-peri,  and  powdered  natmeg.  Ponad  all  tlie  ingtedieiiti 
iogadMr  in  a  moitar,  adding  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Broik 
in  a  raw  egg  or  two  (in  proportion  to  the  qoanlity)  to  hind  the 
whole  toge&er  and  prevent  it  from  crumbling  to  pieces. 
When  thoroughly  miked,  make  the  forc&-meat  into  small  halla, 
and  let  them  boil  ten  minutes  in  the  soap,  shortly  befoie  yoa 
send  it  to  table.  If  yon  are  obliged  to  make  them  of  raw  veal 
0r  raw  chicken  they  mast  boil  longer. 

It  will  be  a  great  improTemeat  first  to  pound  the  dams  in 
a  mortar. 

Oyster  soup  may  be  made  in  this  manner. 


^■<l»«f»mMri  »»wi»»»)» 


PLAIN  CLAM   SOUP. 

Taju  a  hundred  clams,  well  washed,  and  put  them  into  a 
large  pot  of  boiling  water.  This  will  cause  the  shells  to  open. 
As  they  open  take  them  out,  and  extract  the  clams,  taking 
care  to  save  the  liquor.  Mix  with  the  liquor  a  quart  of  water, 
(or  what  will  be  much  better,  a  quart  of  milk,)  and  thicken 
it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Add  a  large  bunch  of  parsley 
tied  up,  and  a  large  table-spoonful  of  whole  pepper.  Put  the 
liquid  into  a  pot  over  a  moderate  fire.  Make  some  little  round 
dumplings  (about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut)  of  flour  and  butter, 
and  put  them  into  the  soup.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil,  put  in 
the  clams,  and  keep  them  boiling  an  hour.  Take  them  oat 
before  you  send  the  soup  to  table. 

When  the  soup  is  done,  take  out  the  bunch  of  parsley 
Have  ready,  some  toasted  bread  cut  into  small  squares  or  dice 
Pot  it  into  the  soup  before  you  send  it  to  table. 

You  may  make  oyster  soup  in  ^  similar  manner. 
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WATEIl   SOUGHT. 

Cm*  np  four  ilo«uiidai8»  or  iaU  a  dosen  p«rali,  two  osions, 
9bA  a  bunch  of  parsley.  Put  them  into  tbreo  qnarta  of  walert 
aoid  boil  them  till  the  fish  go  entirely  to  pieceoy  and  diaaolTe 
m  €ba  water.  Then  eferalB  the  lifnor  duoogh  a  eieve^  and 
pat  it  into  a  kettle  or  atew-pan.  Hare  ready  a  fsw  BMie  liali 
with  tibe  headsy  taila,  and  ias  removed,  and  the  browa  akia 
lakefB  off.  Cat  Ktlle  nolehes  10  them,  and  lay  them  fa  a  abeil 
tiaae  is  rery  eold  water.  Then  pat  them  into  the  stew«paft 
with  the  liqnor  or  eonp-atock  of  the  first  fish*  SeasoQ  widi 
peipper,  salt^  and  maoe,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  oe 
two  table-^ioonftda  of  Tinegar*  Boil  it  gently  finr  a  faarter  of 
an  honr,  and  skim  it  well. 

Provide  some  parsley  roots,  ent  into  slices  and  boiled  till 
vary  tender ;  and  also  a  quantity  of  parsley  leaves  boiled  niea 
and  green.  AAer  the  fish«pan  has  boiled  moderately  filfcsen 
naoDtea,  take  it  off  the  ^e^  and  pnt  in  tiie  parsley  roots  ;  alae 
a  little  mnidiroom  catchup. 

Take  oot  the  fish  and  lay  them  in  a  broad  deep  dish,  or  in 
a  taieao,  and  then  pour  on  the  soup  very  gently  for  Isar  of 
braaking  them.  Strew  the  gzeen  pairiey  leaves  over  the  t<»p. 
Have  ready  plates  of  bread  and  butter,  which  it  ia  eustomai^ 
to  eat  with  wat»  souchy. 

Yon  may  omit  the  wine  or  vinegar,  and  flavour  the  soup 
just  beloie  yea  take  it  from  the  fire  with  essence  of  anehovy ,  av 
with  any  othm  of  the  essences  and  compound  fishpsanoes  thai 
aie  in  general  use. 

Water  souchy  (commonly  pronoi^ioed  iooieeif)  is  a  Jbateli 
Piop.    It  may  be  made  of  any  soct  of  small  fish  i  but  flopn 
4ei8  and  perch  aie  generally  used  for  it.    It  is  veiy  g oo4 
made  of  carp. 
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FISH 


REMARKS. 

.  I»  dioMiag  fredi  fish*  aeleot  only  those  that  an  thiok  and 
im,  vith  bright  teaks  and  stiff  fins ;  the  gills  a  Tsiy  lively. 
aedt  a«d  the  eyes  full  and  prominenU  In  the  sii]ii]|ier»  as 
■son  as  they  axe  brought  home*  clean  them,  and  pat  ^^bem  in 
iea  till  you  ate  ready  to  cook  them ;  and  even  then  do  not  at* 
lampt  to  keep  a  fresh  fish  till  next  day.  Mackerel  cannot  ba 
soaked  too  soon,  as  they  spoil  more  readily  than  any  other  fish* 

Oystscs  in  the  shell  may  be  kept  from  a  week  to  afiortni^tf 
by  the  following  process.  Cover  them  with  water,  and  waah 
tern  olean  with  a  birch  lm>om.  Then  lay  them  with  the  deep 
or  eoBeave  part  of  the  shell  undermost,  and  sprinkle  each  of 
them  well  with  salt  and  Indian  meal.  Fill  up  the  tub  with 
edd  water.  Repeat  this  erery  day;  first  pouring  off  the  lM|iiid 
of  thedsy  before. 

The  tub  must  stand  sll  the  time  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  be  covered 
well  with  an  old  blanket,  carpeting,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

If  earefully  attended  to,  oysters  kept  in  this  manner  will  not 
only  live  but  fatten. 

It  is  costomary  to  eat  fish  only  at  the  commencement  of  tha 
dinner.  Fish  and  soup  are  generally  senred  up  alone,  befae  any 
of  the  other  dishes  appear,  and  with  no  vegetable  but  potatoes  | 
it  being  eonsidered  a  solecism  in  good  taste  to  accompany  them 
with  any  of  the  other  productions  of  the  garden  except  a  little 
horse-radish,  parsley,  &c.  as  garnishing. 

In  England  and  at  the  most  fashionable  tables  in  Amerioa* 
mad  only  is  eaten  with  fish.  To  this  mle  salt  ood  is  an 
fsoeptioii. 
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TO  BOIL  FRSSH   SALMON. 

SeuM  and  dean  the  £sh,  handling  it  aa  little  aa  poaaihlef 
and  cutting  it  open  no  more  than  ia  ahaolntely  naeesaaqr^ 
Place  it  on  the  atniner  of  a  large  fiah-ketde  and  fill  it  up  wldi 
eeld  water.  Thzowin  afaandfblof:aalt.  Let  it  befl  alowi|U 
Tlie  lengdi  of  time  dependa  on  the  aise  and  weightof  ll»  firiu 
Von  may  afiow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eadi  poand ;  bat  aa* 
peiienoe  alone  ean  determine  the  eioiet  time.  It  mnathewavai 
be  thevoae^j  doBOt  aa  nothing  ia  more  diagaating  4iaa  fiek 
ikat  ia  imdeiHMMked.  Yon  may  try  it  with  a  fork.  Skiai  il 
well  or  the  ooloni  will  be  bad* 

Hie  minnte  it  ia  completely  boiled,  lift  np  the  atraiaar  and 
reat  it  aeroea  the  top  of  the  kettle^  that  the  fish  may  dtaio, 
and  then,  if  yon  oauiot  send  it  to  table  iounediately,  cover  it 
with  a  aoft  napkin  or  fiannel  aeyeral  folds  dooble,  to  keep  it 
firm  by  absorbing  the  moisture. 

Send  it  to  taUe  on  a  hot  dish.  Gami^  with  acraped  horse- 
xadiBh  and  enrled  paraley •  Have  ready  a  small  tureen  of  16b* 
ater  aaace  to  aceompany  ike  salmon. 

Take  what  ia  left  of  it  after  dinner,  and  put  it  into  a  de^ 
diah  with  a  doae  ooTei.  Haying  sayed  some  of  the  water 
in  which  the  fish  was  boiled,  take  a  quart  of  it,  and  season  it 
with  half  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of  whnla 
aOspiee,  half  a  pint  of  the  best  yinegar,  and  a  tea-epoonftil  of 
salt*  BoQit;  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  ooyer  it 
eloaely  again.  In  a  cold  place,  and  set  on  icO,  it  will  keep  s 
day  or  two,  and  may  be  eaten  at  breakfast  or  sifpper> 

If  much  of  the  salmon  has  been  left,  you  must  proportion  a 
arger  quantity  of  the  pickle. 

Boil  aalmon  trout  in  a  similar  manner. 


TO  BAKS  f  &X8H  SALMOV  WHOLE. 

Mk-wam  deued  a  smaU  or  modatato  aiaad  aalflMott 
il  mitk  salt,  penP^'  <^  povderadl  maoa  nibbad  oa  it  batft 
aataida  and  in.  Skewer  it  with  the  tail  toxned  roiuid  and  put 
te  the  noalh.  Lay  it  ea  a  etaad  or  tare^  in  a  desfi^daah  ar 
)MM,  aad  itkk  it  otear  with  Vita  o£  hatter  foUad  1a  flow*  PvT 
UioCa  the  ovaaii  and  baste  it  ooeasioDaUy»  wliila  hakiiig»  widi 
Ha  own  dni^Bgs. 

Ganiih  it  wiih  h<mwndiah  aad  spnga  of  evrled  parak^y  laid 
altesaately  roand  the  edge  of  the  dish;  aad  send  ta  taUa  wilik 
It  &  small  tuxeen  of  lobster  sance. 

Saiasen  trout  o^ay  bi  drest  in  the  sane  manaerw 

I 

SALMON  BAKED  IN  SLICES. 

~  Taxi  oat  &e  bone  and  eat  the  flesh  tale  riioea*  Season  them 
with  oayenae  and  salt.  Melt  two  oaaoea  of  baUar  tet  has 
been  rolled  in  flour,  in  a  half  pint  of  waiter,  and  mix  with  tt 
two  large  glassea  of  port  wine,  two  tfthl»«poonfids  of  eatshap, 
and  two  anehoTiee.  This  allowance  is  for  a  small  qoantf^ 
of  aslmon.  For  a  large  dish  yon  most  proportion  the  iagra* 
4inta  aceordiagly.  Let  the  anehovies  remain  in  the  li^d 
dll  they  are  dissolTed.  Then  strain  it  and  poor  it  orsr  tfca 
sHese  of  salmon.  Tie  a  sheet  of  bnttsred  paper  over  ftut 
and  pat  it  into  the  oven. 
Yon  may  bake  troat  or  carp  in  the  same  mnABsr. 


SALMON    STEAKS. 

ftnar  |]M«alBi<m«id  take  oat  tlie  boDeasi^oe!ya8  poiaible» 
wittoat  ttaDgiing  the  t^h*  Thea  enl  it  into  fiUeta  or  BtnkM 
aboat  an  iadk  thick.  Dry  them  lighUy  in  a  ciolli,aBd  diedg» 
them  with  flovjr.  Take  caie  not  to  sqneeM  or  prass  then. 
Hare  ready  aome  clear  bright  coals,  andi  aa  are  fit  for  bee^ 
Bfteaka.  Let  the  gridiron  be  dean  and  bii(^if  andmb  thebna 
with  chalk  to  prevent  the  fiah  £rom  sticking.  Brdl  the  alieee' 
thoroogUy,  taming  them  with  steak  tongs.  Send  Hiem  to 
table  hot,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  napkin  tiiat  has  been 
boated.  Serre  ap  with  them  anchovy,  or  prawn,  or  lobster 
^-aauce. 

Many  epicores  consider  this  the  best  way  of  cooking  salmon* 

Another  way,  perhaps  still  nicer,  is  to  take  some  pieces  of 
white  paper  an  J  butter  them  well.  Wrap  in  each  a  slice  of 
salmon,  secoring  the  paper  around  them  with  a  string  or  pins 
Lay  them  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  them  over  a  clear  bat  mode- 
rate ^re,  till  thoroughly  done.  Take  off  the  paper,  and 
send  the  entleta  to  table  hot,  garnished  with  fried  pais]^. 

Senre  np  with  them  prawn  or  lobster  sauce  in  a  boat* 


«i«Oi»««»r«»H(M»»>*.».  • 


PICKLED   SALMON. 

Taxk  a  fine  firesh  salmon,  and  having  cleaned  it,  eat  it  into 
large  piecea,  and  boil  it  in  salted  water  as  if  for  eating.  Then 
drain  it,  wrap  it  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  set  it  in  a  cold  place  till  next 
day.  Then  make  the  pickle,  which  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
qnantLty  of  fish.  To  one  quart  of  the  water  in  which  the 
iahnon  was  boiled^  allow  two  quarts  of  the  best  vinegar,  one 
of  whole  black  pepper,  <»e  ounce  of  whole  a]l8pice»  and 


a  dosen  blades  of  mace.    BoU  all  these  togetlier  in  a  kattie 
oloaely  corered  to  prevent  the  flayoor  from  evaporating.  When 

HhA  pat  en  the  t«p  a  table-apoonfal  of  sweet  oil»  which  vBI 
onke  it  keep  ihe  longer. 

€7e>ver  H  eles^,  pot  it  In  a  dty  004^  phuse,  attd  H  will  h* 
geed  for  many  months^ 

'Rds  is  Ihevieest  way  of  pisserf  ngsdmoot  and  is  appmred 
by  all  wiio  have  tiied  it    GamiBh  wilh  feaiiel. 


««M«W«n^nAi%M^«WMM» 


V  SMOKED   8ALM0H. 

Cut  the  fish  up  the  back ;  clean,  and  scale  it,  and  take  ont 
tke  roe,  but  do  not  wash  it  Take  the  bone  neatly  ont.  Rab 
it  well  inside  and  out  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fine  Havanna 
sugar,  in  equal  quantities,  and  a  small  portion  of  saltpetxe. 
Cover  the  fish  with  a  board  on  which  weights  are  placed  to 
press  it  down,  and  let  it  lie  thus  for  two  days  and  two  nights. 
Drain  it  from  the  salt,  wipe  it  dry,  stretch  it  open,  and  fasten 
it  so  with  pieces  of  stick.  Then  hang  it  up  and  smoke  it  over 
a  wood  fire.  It  will  be  smoked  sufficiently  in  &ye  or  six 
days. 

When  you  wish  to  eat  it,  cut  off  slices,  soak  them  awhile 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  broil  them  for  breakfast 
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TO  BOIL  HALIBUT. 

Halibut  is  seldom  cooked  whole ;  a  piece  welghnng  fims 
four  to  six  pounds  being  generally  thought  sufficient  Sooif 
deeply  the  skin  of  the  back,  and  wfami  yoa  pat  k  iata  <ha 
Icetde  tay  it  <m  tiie  stiainer  wMl  tfiS  b«i4c  larftoMfU    Oenst 


II  wUk  edd  mSmf  and  llirtm  in  a  KoikiM  ei  mik  B«  awl 
l6«  it  eom*  10  %  bofl  too  fast.  Skim  it  «uefblly,  and  triien  il 
litt  lH>H«d  hold  ft  lew  miiMitds,  hang  tiM  kattie  highv,  or 
dmioMi  Ihe  Hre  wider  it»  so  at  to  let  it  aiattKHr  ibr  abeot 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minntes.  Then  drain  it,  and  tend  it,4o 
tible,  gamiaiied  wi^  alternate  heaps  of  grated  hona>nttri» 
and  eniled  parsley,  and  aeeompanied  by  a  boaft^egg-esneer 
What  is  left  of  the  halihnt,  yon  may  piepave  for  the  iiqipw^ 
table  by  mincing  it  when  cold,  and  seasoning  it  with  a  dies«- 
Ing  of  salt,  eayemie,  sweet  oil,  hard-boiled  yoik  of  egg,  aM  ft 
large  proportion  of  vinegar. 
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HALIBUT  eUTL£TS. 

€ev  yimr  halibut  fnte  steaks  or  cntlsts  about  an  indi  Aide* 
Wipe  them  with  a  dry  <rfoih,  and  ssason  them  with  salt  ani 
eayeane  pepper.  Have  ready  a  pan  of  yolk  of  egg  weU 
b^tttnn,  and  a  large  ilat  dish  of  grated  bread  emmbs. 
t  Pat  some  ilpssh  lard  er  elariied  beef  dripping  into  a  fiying 
pan,  and  hold  it  everaolearfiie  tOl  it boQs.  Bip  yoocoHelB 
into  the  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  the  bread  cranUis.  Vtf 
itt&sa  of  a  ^glit  brewti.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with  the  gnrvy  in 
file  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Salmon  or  any  large  fish  may  be  IHed  in  the  saiM  meuier. 
.  Halibut  cutlets  ase  veiy  fine  cut  quite  thin  and  Uned  in  the 
best  Offset  Mt  omitttag  the  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 
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TO  BROIL  MACKEREL. 

Maokbkbi.  cannot  be  eaten  in  peifiMstion  except  at  the 
side)  whffn  it  oan  be  had  immediately  oat  of  the  water.    It 


"^ 
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liwet  its  HftTow  in  a  Tery  few  hoim,  and  fitpoQB  eoants  fliaa 
any  other  fish.  Broiling  is  the  best  way  of  cooking  it. 
I  Olean  two  fine  firesh  macketeU  and  wipe  tham  dxy  wiUi  a 
rioth.  Bp]it  tibem  open  and  rub  them  with  salt  Spread  aooie 
very  bright  coals  on  the  hearth,  and  set  the  gridiron  oyer  them 
well  greaaedi  Lay  on  the  mackerel,  and  broil  them  rvgy 
nkriyf  taking  care  not, to  let  them  bnrn.  When  one  side  is 
^nite  done*  tarn  them  on  the  other.  Lay  them  on  a  hot  disht 
.and  batter  and  pepper  thou  before  they  go  to  table.  Gkonish 
ihem  with  lamps  or  pats  of  minced  parsley  mixed  with  bnt- 
ter,  pepper  and  salt. 


wm»M»»m  »»»iwn»w»i» 


BOILED  MACKEREL. 

.  CuLur  the  mackerel  well,  and  let  them  lie  a  short  time  in 
'Vinegar  and  water.  Then  pnt  them  into  the  fish-kettle  witfi 
cold  water  and  a  handful  of  salt.  Bdl  them  slowly.  If 
small,  they  will  be  sufiiciently  cooked  in  twenty  minatea. 
When  the  eye  starts  and  the  tail  splits  they  are  done.  Take 
liiem  np  immediately  on  finding  them  boiled  enoogh.  If  th<»y 
atand  any  time  in  the  water  they  will  break. 

fierre  them  np  with  parsley  sance,  and  ganuflh  the  diah 
with  lumps  of  minced  parsley. 

Thej  are  eaten  with  mustard. 
'    For  boiling,  choose  those  that  have  soft  roes. 

Another  way  is  to  pnt  them  in  cold  salt  and  wateE»  and  let 
them  warm  gradually  for  an  hour.  Then  give  them  one  hard 
boil,  and  they  will  be  done. 


FISH.  4B 

TO  BOIL  SALT  CODFISH. 

Tbm  day  pieriofQS  to  that  oa.  which  it  is  to  be  eaten,  take  the 
fish  about  foar  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  pot  it  into  a  kettle 
of  cold  water.  Then  place  it  within  the  kitchen  fire-place,  so 
as  to  keep  it  blood-warm.  Next  momingr  at  ten,  take  out  the 
fish,  scrob  it  clean  with  a  hard  brush,  and  put  it  into  a  kettle 
of  fresh  cold  water,  into  which  a  jill  of  molasses  has  been 
stirred.  The  molasses  will  be  found  an  improvement.  Place 
the  kettle  again  near  the  fire,  until  about  twenty  minutes  be* 
fore  dinner.  Then  hang  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil  it  hard  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  a  little  more. 

When  done,  drain  it,  and  cut  it  into  large  pieces.  Wrap 
them  closely  in  a  fine  napkin  and  send  them  to  table  on  a 
large  dish,  garnished  round  the  edge  with  hard-boiled  eggs« 
either  cut  in  half,  or  in  circular  slices,  yolks  and  whites  to- 
gether. Have  ready  in  a  small  tureen,  egg-sauce  made  with 
drawn  nutter,  thickened  with  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine. 
Place  on  one  side  of  the  fish  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  on  the 
other  a  dish  of  boiled  parsnips. 

The  most  usual  way  of  preparing  salt  cod  for  eating  when 
it  comes  to  table,  is  (afler  picking  out  all  the  bones)  to  mince 
it  fine  on  your  plate,  and  mix  it  with  mashed  potato,  parsnip, 
and  egg-sauce ;  seasoning  it  to  your  taste  with  cayenne  and 
mustard.  What  is  left  may  be  prepared  for  breakfast  next 
moraug.  It  should  be  put  into  a  skillet  or  spider,  which 
must  be  well  buttered  inside,  and  set  over  hot  coals  to  warm 
and  brown.    Or  it  may  be  made  up  into  small  cakes  and  fried 

You  may  add  to  the  mixture  onions  boOed  and  choppea. 
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TO  BOIL  FRESH   COD. 

HAnifo  washed  and  cleaned  the  fish,  leave  out  the  roe  and 
lirer ;  rub  some  salt  on  the  inside,  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
eold  you  may  keep  it  till  next  day.  Put  sufficient  water  in 
the  fish-kettle  to  cover  the  fish  very  well,  and  add  to  the  water 
a  large  handful  of  salt.  As  soon  as  the  salt  is  entirely  melted 
put  in  the  fish.  A  very  small  codfish  will  be  done  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  (afler  the  water  has  boiled ;)  a  large  one  will 
take  half  an  hour,  or  more.  Gramish  with  the  roe  and  liver 
fried,  or  with  scraped  horseradish.  Send  it  to  table  with 
oyster-sance  in  a  boat  Or  you  may  make  a  sauce  by  ila* 
Tonring  your  melted  butter  with  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  aa 
tnchovy  boned  and  minced. 


MKMMMMIMIMIMIMMM 


ANOTHER  WAT  OF  BOILING  FRESH  COD. 

Pot  the  fish  into  cold  water  with  a  handful  of  salt,  and  let 
h  dowly  and  gradually  warm  for  three  hours  if  the  ood  is 
large,  and  two  hoars  if  it  is  small.  Then  inerease  the  firet 
and  boil  it  hard  for  a  few  minntes  only. 


WMMMIMMMIMaiMIMMIk 


BAKED   SHAD. 


Kekp  on  the  head  and  fins.  Make  a  force-meat  or  stuffing 
of  grated  bread  crumbs,  cold  boiled  ham  or  bacon  minced  fine, 
sweet  marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  powdered  mace  or 
eloves.  Moisten  it  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Stuff  the  in- 
<^e  of  the  fish  with  it,  reserving  a  little  to  rub  over  the 
nutaide,  having  first  rubbed  the  fish  all  over  with  yolk  of  egg 


kt^de, 
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Lay  the  fish  in  a  deep  pan,  patting  its  tail  to  its  mouth.  Poor 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pan  a  little  water,  and  add  a  jill  of 
port  wine,  and  a  pieee  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Bake  it  well, 
and  when  it  is  done,  send  it  to  table  with  the  gravy  poured 
round  it.    Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Any  fish  may  be  baked  in  the  same  manner. 

A  large  fish  of  tea  or  tweWe  pounds  weight,  will  leqniia 
about  two  hours  baking. 


«M«MaiMIM« 


TO  BROIL  A  SHAD. 

Sfltt  and  wash  the  shad,  and  afterwards  diy  it  in  a  doth* 
Season  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Have  ready  a  bed  of  clear 
bright  coals.  Grease  your  gridiron  well,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
hot  lay  the  shad  upon  it,  and  broil  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more,  according  to  the  thickness.  Butter  it  well,  and 
send  it  to  table.  You  may  serre  with  it  melted  butter  in  m 
sauce-boat. 

Or  yon  may  cut  it  into  three  pieces  and  broil  it  without 
splitting.  It  will  then,  of  course,  require  a  longer  time.  I^ 
done  in  this  manner,  send  it  to  table  with  melted  butter  poured 
over  it. 


•MMMMMIM.WWm* 


BOILED   ROCK-FISH. 

Hayiho  eleaned  the  rock-fish,  put  it  into  a  fish-kettie  with 
water  enough  to  cover  it  well,  having  first  dissolved  a  handful 
of  salt  in  the  water.  Set  it  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  do  not 
let  it  boil  too  fast.    Skim  it  well. 

When  done,  drain  it,  and^put  it  on  a  large  dish.  Have 
leady  a  &w  eggs  boQed  hard.    Cut  them  in  half,  and  lay 


n  risH. 

them  closely  on  the  back  of  the  fish  in  a  straight  line  ftom 
the  head  to  the  taU.  Send  with  it  in  a  boat,  celery  sane* 
flavoured  with  a  little  cayenne. 


•M«M>MlMl«i«MIMMl«IIMM 


SEA  BASS  OR  BLACK   FISH. 
Mat  be  boiled  and  served  up  in  the  above  manner. 


<«»«i«>i»iii>«  »<«««»»(«» 


PICKLED  ROCK-FISH. 
Havc  ready  a  large  rock-fish.  Put  on  your  fish-kettle  witu 
a  sufficiency  of  water  to  cover  the  fish  amply ;  spring  or  purap 
water  is  best.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  throw  in  a  tea- 
cup full  of  salt,  and  put  in  the  fish.  Boil  it  geatly  for  about 
half  an  hour,  skimming  it  well.  Then  take  it  out,  and  drain 
H,  laying  it  slantingly.  Reserve  a  part  of  tlie  water  in  which 
the  fish  has  been  boiled,  and  season  it  to  your  taste  with 
whole  cloves,  allspice,  and  mace.  Boil  it  up  to  extract  the 
strength  from  the  spice,  and  after  it  has  boiled  add  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  best  vinegar.  You  must  have  enongn 
of  this  liquid  to  cover  the  fish  again.  When  the  fish  is  quite 
cold,  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  cut  the  body  into  large 
pieces,  extracting  the  back-bone.  Put  it  into  a  stone  Jar, 
and  when  the  spiced  liquor  is  cold,  pour  it  on  the  fish, 
cover  the  jar  closely,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place.  It  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  a  day  or  two,  and  if  well  secured  from  the  air,  and 
put  into  a  cold  place  Mrill  keep  a  fortnight. 


FRIED   PERCH. 


Raviho  cleaned  the  fish  and  dried  tliem  with  a  cloth,  lay 
tbeniv  ftids  by  side,  on  a  board  or  large  dish ;  sprinkle  them 


with  salt,  and  dredge  them  with  fl<rar.  After  a  while  tun  thtiMy 
and  salt  and  diedge  the  other  side.  Put  some  lard  or  fraali 
besMiipping  into  a  firyiBg-pan,  aod  hold  it  oyer  the  4re* 
When  te  lard  boils,  pat  ia  the  fish  and  firy  them  of  a  ja^ 
lowish  brown.  Send  to  table  with  them  in  a  boati  meita4 
bvtfear  flftToaied  with  anchovy. 

Flounders  or  other  small  fish  may  be  fried  in  the  same 
manner. 

Tou  may  know  when  the  lard  or  dripping  is  hot  enongfa, 
by  dipping  in  the  tail  of  one  of  the  fish.  If  it  becomes  eiisp 
immediately,  the  lard  is  in  a  proper  state  for  frying.  Or  yoa 
may  tiy  it  with  a  piece  of  stale  bread  whiph  will  become  brown 
directly,  if  the  lard  is  in  order. 

There  should  always  be  enough  of  lard  to  cover  the  fish 
entirely.  After  they  have  fried  five  minutes  on  one  side,  tmB 
them  and  fry  them  five  minutes  on  the  other.  Skim  the  lard 
or  dripping  always  before  you  put  in  the  fish. 


TO  FRY   TROU.T. 

HiriirG  cleaned  the  fish,  and  cut  off  the  fins,  dredge  diem 
iridi  fioor.  Have  ready  some  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  in  • 
separate  dish  some  grated  bread  crumbs.  Dip  each  flak  into 
the  egg,  and  then  strew  them  with  bread  crumbs.  Put  some 
butter  or  fresh  beef-dripping  into  a  frying-pan,  and  hold  It  onsr 
the  fire  IBI  it  is  boiling  hot ;  then,  (having  skimmed  H,)  pot 
in  tiie  fish  and  fry  them. 

Prepare  some  melted  butter  with  a  spoonfhl  of  mnahrooni" 

eatehnp  and  a  spoonful  of  lemon-pickle  stirred  into  It.    Sim 

il  to  table  in  a  sauce-boat  to  eat  with  the  fish. 

To«  may  fry  earp  and  flounders  in  the  same  mannca; 
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64  FISH. 

TO    BOIL   TROUT. 

Put  a  handfal  of  salt  into  the  water.  When  it  boils  put  Id 
ihe  trout  Boil  them  fast  about  twenty  minutee,  aeeordiiig  to 
their  size. 

For  sance,  send  with  them  melted  batter^  and  put  some  sof 
into  it ;  or  flayour  it  with  catchop. 


FRI£D  SEA  BASS. 

Score  the  fish  on  the  back  with  a  knife,  and  season  them 
with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper.  Cut  some  small  onions  in 
zonnd  slices,  and  chop  fine  a  bauch'of  parsley.  Pat  some 
butter  into  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  boilingr 
hot  lay  in  the  fish.  When  they  are  about  half  done  put  the 
onions  and  parsley  into  the  pan.  Keep  tumingr  the  fish  that 
the  onions  and  parsley  may  adhere  to  both  sides.  When 
quite  done,  put  them  into  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  go  to 
table,  and  garnish  the  edge  of  the  dish  with  hard  boiled  eggs 
cut  in  round  slices. 

Make  in  the  pan  in  which  they  haye  been  fried,  a  grayy,by 
adding  some  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  small  qnantt^  of 
yinegar.    Pour  it  into  the  dish  with  the  fish. 


.»»»»»«»»»».%»%fc^»»»» 


STURGEON  CUTLETS  OR  STEAKS. 

Ihis  is  the  most  approyed  way  of  dressing  sturgeon. 
(Carefully  take  off  the  skin,  as  its  oiliness  W&l  giye  the  fish  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  taste  when  cooked.  Cut  from  the 
tail-piece  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick,  rub  them  with  salt, 
and  broil  them  oyer  a  clear  fire  of  bright  coals.    Butter  theQi« 
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^frinkle  them  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  send  Uiem  to  table 
hot,  ganushed  with  sliced  lemon,  as  lemon-jnice  is  generally 
aqneesed  orer  them  when  eaten. 

Another  way  is  to  make  a  seasoning  of  bread  erambs,  sweet 
heibs,  pepper  and  salt.  First  dip  the  slices  of  sturgeon  in 
beaten  yolk  of  egg^  then  eorer  them  with  seasoniag,  wrap 
them  np  closely  in  sheets  of  white  paper  well  battered,  broii 
them  over  a  clear  fire,  and  send  them  to  table  eidier  with  or 
without  the  papers. 


««»«>*«MMA>«l«tlM«««*» 


6TEW£D   CARP. 


HAYnre  cat  off  the  head,  tail,  and  fins,  season  the  carp  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  mace,  both  inside  and  oat.  Rub 
the  seasoning  on  very  well,  and  let  them  lay  in  it  an  hour. 
Then  pat  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  parsley  shred  fine, 
a  whole  onion,  a  little  sweet  marjoram,  a  tea-cap  of  thick 
cream  or  yery  rich  milk,  and  a  lump  of  batter  rolled  in  floor. 
Pour  in  eofficient  water  to  coTer  the  carp,  and  let  it  stew  half 
an  hoar. 

Perch  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Yon  may  dress  a  piece  of  sturgeon  in  this'manner,  but  yon 
must  first  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes  to  extract  the  oil.  Take 
off  the  skin  before  you  proceed  to  stew  the  fish. 


MrMI»l«lMI«l*«<MMAMI«l. 


CHOWDER. 


Taxi  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  and  hamg  half  boOed 
it,  cut  it  into  slips,  and  with  some  of  them  corer  the  bottom 
of  a  pot.  llien  strew  on  some  diced  onion.  HaTO  ready  a  large 
fteah  cod,  or  aa  equal  quantity  of  haddock,  tutaug,  or  any 


oUmt  firm  fish.  Cut  the  fish  into  large  pieeee,  and  l&y  put 
of  it  on  the  pork  and  onions.  Season  it  with  pepper.  Then 
coTer  it  with  a  layer  of  biscuit,  or  crackers  that  have  been 
previously  soaked  in  milk  or  water.  You  may  add  alio  a 
layer  of  sliced  potatoes* 

Next  proceed  with  a  second  layer  of  pork«  onionSf  firit,  to. 
and  continue  as  before  till  the  pot  is  nearly  full ;  finishing 
with  soaked  crackers.  Pour  in  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold 
water.  Cover  it  close,  set  it  on  hot  coals,  and  let  It  simmer 
about  an  hour.  Then  skim  it,  and  tarn  it  out  into  a  deep  dish. 
Leave  the  gravy  in  the  pot  till  you  have  thickened  it  with  a 
bit  of  batter  rolled  in  flour,  and  some  chopped  parsley. 
•Then  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  hot  into  the  dish. 

Chowder  may  be  made  of  clams,  first  cutting  off  the  hsid 
part. 


••tMIMIMMMIMIIIMIMW* 


TO   KEEP   FRESH  SHAD. 

Havwo  cleaned  the  fish,  split  it  down  the  back,  and  lay  it 
(with  the  skin  side  downward)  upon  a  large  dish.  Mix  to-  ^ 
gether  a  large  table-spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  a  small  tea« 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  i^pper.  Cover 
the  shad  with  this  mixture,  spread  on  evenly,  and  let  it  rest  in 
it  tin  next  day,  (unless  you  want  it  the  same  evening,)  keeping 
it  in  a  cold  place. 

Immediately  before  cooking,  vripe  the  seasoning  entirely  qff^ 
and  dry  the  shad  in  a  clean  cloth.  Then  broil  it  in  the  usual 
manner. 

This  way  of  keeping  shad  a  day  or  two  is  much  better  dlian 
to  salt  or  com  it.  Prepared  as  above  it  will  look  and  taste  as 
if  perfectly  firesh.    Any  odier  fish  may  be  kept  in  this  nuumer. 
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SHELL   FISH. 


PICKLED  OYSTERS. 

Taxb  a  hondied  and  fifty  fine  large  oysters,  and  pick  off 
carefully  the  bits  of  shell  that  may  be  sticking  to  them.  Lay 
the  oysters  in  a  deep  dish,  and  then  strain  the  liquor  orer 
them.  Put  them  into  an  iron  skillet  that  is  lined  with  porce> 
lain,  and  add  salt  to  your  taste.  Without  salt  they  will  not 
be  firm  enough.  Set  the  skillet  on  hot  coals,  and  allow  the 
oysters  to  simmer  till  they  are  heated  all  through,  but  not  till 
Ihey  boil.  Then  take  out  the  oysters  and  put  them  into  a 
stone  jar,  leaying  the  liquor  in  the  skillet.  Add  to  it  a  pint 
of  clear  cider  vinegar,  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  blades  of  mace, 
three  dozen  whole  cloves,  and  three  dozen  whole  pepper 
corns.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  when  the  oysters  are  quite 
cold  in  the  jar,  pour  the  liquor  on  them. 

They  are  fit  for  use  immediately,  but  are  better  the  next 
day.    In  cold  weather  they  will  keep  a  week. 

If  you  intend  sending  them  a  considerable  distance  you 
mnst  allow  the  oysters  to  boil,  and  double  the  proportions  of 
the  pickle  and  spice. 

FRIED   OYSTERS. 

Get  the  largest  and  finest  oysters.    After  they  are  taken 
from  the  shell  wipe  each  of  them  quite  dry  with  a  cloth 
Then  beat  up  in  a  pan  yolk  of  egg  and  milk,  (in  the  proportion 
of  two  yolks  to  half  a  jill  or  a  wine  glass  of  milk,)  and  have 


IHBLL    ri8B. 

•ome  stale  bread  grated  very  fine  in  a  large  flat  dish.  Cq^np  al 
least  half  a  pound  of  fresh  batter  in  the  frying-pan,  and  hold 
it  orer  the  fire  till  it  is  boiling  hot.  Dip  &e  oysters  all  orer. 
lightly  in  the  mixture  of  egg  and^  milk,  and  then  roll  them 
up  and  down  in  the  grated  bread,  making  as  many  crumbs 
stick  to  them  as  you  can. 

Put  them  into  the  frying-pan  of  hot  butter,  and  keep  it  OTor 
a  hot  fire.  Fry  them  brown,  turning  them  that  they  may  be 
squally  browned  on  both  sides.  If  properly  done  they  will 
be  crisp,  and  not  greasy. 

Seire  them  dry  in  a  hot  dish,  and  do  not  pour  OTor  them  the 
butter  that  may  be  left  in  the  pan  when  they  are  fried. 

Oysters  are  yery  good  taken  out  of  the  shells  and  broiled  on 
a  gridiron. 


MIMIMMMtMiMnni^MW. 


SCOLLOPED  OYSTERS. 

Ratino  grated  a  sufiiciency  of  stale  bread,  butter  a  deep 
dish,  and  line  the  sides  and  bottom  thickly  with  bread  crumbs. 
Then  put  in  a  layer  of  seasoned  oysters,  with  a  few  rery 
small  bits  of  butter  on  theln.  Cover  then^  thickly  with 
crumbs,  and  put  in  another  layer  of  oysters  and  butter,  till  the 
dish  is  filled  up,  having  a  thick  layer  of  crumbs  on  the  top. 
Put  the  dish  into  an  oven,  and  bake  them  a  very  short  time,  or 
they  will  shrivel.    Serve  them  up  hot. 

You  may  bake  them  in  large  clam  shells,  or  in  the  tin 
scollop  shells  made  for  the  purpose.  Butter  the  bottom  of 
each  shell ;  sprinkle  it  with  bread  crumbs ;  lay  on  the  oysters 
seasoned  with  cayenne  and  nutmeg,  and  put  a  morsel  of 
butter,  on  each.    Fill  up  the  shells  with  a  little  of  the  oyster 


Bqnor  tyoikoied  with  bread  erarnVs,  and  set  them  on  a 
gndiion  orer  eoals,  browniiig  them  afterwards  witfi  a  ted-hot 
•faorel. 


MMMMMaMMWdMMfWItA 


STEWED  0TSTER8. 

Pot  the  oysters  into  a  sieyey  and  set  it  on  a  pan  to  drain  the 
liqnor  from  them.  Then  cat  eff  the  hard  part,  and  pat  the 
oysters  into  a  stew-pan  with  some  whole  pepper,  a  few  blades 
of  mace,  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  Add  a  small  piece  of 
batter  rolled  in  flour.  Then  pour  orer  diem  aboat  lialf 
of  the  Hquor,  or  a  little  more.  Set  the  pan  on  hot  coals,  aid 
dmmer  them  gently  about  fire  minutes.  Try  one,  and  if  it 
tastes  raw  cook  them  a  little  longer.  Make  some  thin  slices 
«f  toast,  hsTing  cut  off  all  the  crust.  Butter  the  toast  and  lay 
it  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish.  Put  the  oysters  upon  it  with 
the  liquor  in  which  they  were  stewed. 

Hie  liquor  of  oysters  should  never  be  thickened  by  stirring 
in  flour.  It  spoils  the  taste,  and  gives  them  a  sodden  and 
disagreeable  appearance,  and  is  no  longer  practised  by  good 
eooks.  A  little  cream  is  a  fine  improyement  to  stewed  oysters. 


MtMMWMWMMMIMMMni. 


OYSTER  FRITTERS. 

Ratb  ready  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  oysters;  drain 
them  from  the  liquor  and  wipe  them  dry. 

Beat  $Ax  eggs  yery  light,  and  stir  into  them  gradually  sijc 
table-spoonfuls  of  fine  sifted  flour.  Add  by  degrees  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  rich  milk  and  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  beat  ft 
to  a  smooth  batter. 


00  8RBLL    FIIH* 

Make  your  fiying-paa  very  hot,  and  put  into  it  t,  pieee  6i 
batter  or  lard.  When  it  has  melted  and  begina  to  &oth,  pat 
in  a  amall  ladle-full  of  the  batter,  drop  an  oyster  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  fry  it  of  a  light  brown.    Send  them  to  table  hot. 

If  you  find  your  batter  too  thin,  so  that  it  spreads  too  much 
In  the  frying-pan,  add  a  little  more  flour  beaten  well  into  it. 
If  it  is  too  thick,  thin  it  with  some  additional  milk. 


VMWklllMIMnwMMrMWWt* 


OTSTER  PIE. 


Mm  a  puff-paste,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fresh  butter  to  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour.  Roll  it  out 
rather  thick,  into  two  sheets.  Butter  a  deep  dish,  and  line  tha 
bottom  and  sides  of  it  with  paste.  Fill  it  up  with  crusts  of 
bread  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  lid  while  it  is  baking, 
as  the  oysters  will  be  too  much  done  if  they  axe  cooked  in  the 
pie.  Cover  it  with  the  other  sheet  of  paste,  having  first 
buttered  the  flat  rim  of  the  dish.  Notch  the  edges  of  the  pie 
handsomely,  or  ornament  them  with  leaves  of  paste  which 
you  may  form  with  tin  cutters  made  for  the  purpose.  Make 
a  little  slit  in  the  middle  of  the  lid,  and  stick  firmly  into  it  a 
paste  tulip  or  other  flower.  Put^the  dish  into  a  moderate 
oven,  and  while  the  paste  is  baking  prepare  the  oysters,  which 
should  be  large  and  fresh.  Put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 
half  their  liquor  thickened  with  yolk  of  egg  boiled  hard 
and  grated,  enriched  with  pieces  of  butter  rolled  in  bread 
erumbs,  and  seasoned  with  mace  and  nutmeg.  Stew  the 
oysters  five  minutes.  When  the  paste  is  baked,  carefully 
take  off  the  lid,  remove  the  pieces  of  bread,  and  put  in  the 
oysters  and  gravy.  Replace  the  lid,  and  send  the  pie  to  table 
warm. 


•HILL  FI8B.  «1 

TO  BOIL  A   LOBSTER.    . 

t'oT  a  handful  of  salt  into  a  large  kettle  or  pot  of  boilinf 
water.  When  the  water  boils  very  hard  put  in  the^lobtter^ 
haying  first  brushed  it,  and  tied  the  claws  together  with  a  bit 
of  twine.  .  Keep  it  boiling  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  ia 
proportion  to  its  size.  If  boiled  too  long  the  meat  will  be  hard 
and  stringy.  When  it  is  done,  take  it  ont,  lay  it  on  its  claws 
to  drain,  and  then  wipe  it  dry.  Send  it  to  table  cold^  willi 
the  oody  and  tail  split  open,  and  the  claws  taken  aSL 
Lay  the  large  claws  next  to  the  body,  and  the  small  ones  onl* 
tide.    Garnish  with  double  parsley. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  head  of  a  lo^ 
•ter,  and  what  are  called  the  lady-fingers  are  not  to  be  eaten. 


WMMMMMIaWMIMIMIMM 


TO  DRESS  LOBSTER  COLt). 

Put  a  table-epoonful  of  cold  water  on  a  clean  plate,  and 
with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon  mash  into  it  the  coral  ot 
scarlet  meat  of  the  lobster,  adding  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  cayenne.  On  another  part  of  the 
plate  mix  well  together  with  the  back  of  the  spoon  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard. 
Then  mix  the  whole  till  they  are  well  incorporated  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  adding,  at  the  last,  one  table-spoonful  of 
Tinegar,  and  one  more  of  oil. 

This  quantity  of  seasoning  is  for  a  small  lobster.  For  a 
large  one,  more  of  course  will  be  required.  Many  persons  add 
a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar,  thinking  that  it  gives 
a  mellowness  to  the  whole. 

The  meat  of  the  body  and  claws  of  the  lobster  must  be 

aaMfally  extiaeted  ixom  the  shell  and  minced  very  small. 

,6 


Wbeo  tlie  diesshig  is  smoothly  a^d  thorottghlj  amalgBmated 
mix  the  meat  with  it,  and  Ht  it  be  handed  roand  to  the  eom- 


ThA  TinigaT  fiom  a  jar  of  Indian  pickle  is  by  some  prefened 
fiir  lobMer  dnaaug. 

Yon  BMiy  dxeas  the  lobster  immediately  btfore  yon  send  it 
l»  table.  When  the  dressing  and  meat  are  mixed  togetheri 
ftt»  ]«  ki  a  deep  dish,  and  smooth  it  with  the  back  of  a  spoon. 
Mck  a  hnjktk  of  the  small  claws  in  the  top,  and  garnish  with 
Miled  parsley. 

Very  large  lobsters  are  not  the  best,  the  meat  being  coarse 
toogh. 


»WW»»W»<I»  <  <llf%>««il>H 


8T£WED  LOBSTER. 

HATore  boiled  the  lobster,  extract  the  meat  from  the  shell, 
and  cnt  it  into  Tery  small  pieces.  Season  it  with  a  powdered 
nntmeg,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  and  cayenne  and  salt  to  your 
taste.  Mix  with  it  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  cnt 
small,  and  two  glasses  of  white  wine  or  of  vinegar.  Put  it 
into  a  stew-pan,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals.  Stew  it  about  twenty 
minutes,  keeping  the  pan  closely  corered  lest  the  flayoor 
should  evaporate.    Serve  it  up  hot. 

If  you  choose,  you  can  send  it  to  table  in  the  shell,  which 
must  first  be  nicely  cleaned.  Strew  the  meat  over  with  sifted 
bread-emmtis,  and  brown  the  top  with  a  salamander,  or  a  fed 
hot  shovel  held  over  it. 


««%M««M*Wt>M«Mni«» 


FRICASSEED  LOBSTER. 

Put  the  lobster  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  let  it  boil 
•eooidliig  to  iu  sise  from  a  quarter  of  an  hoortelialf  aalvMir. 


■HXI.L   VlfJI.  t$ 

Ilia  mteiitioxL  is  to  hjiye  it  pvboUed  only,  ts  it  is  ifUrwvdf 
to  be  fricasseed.  Extract  the  meat  from  the  shell,  and  etit  it 
into  small  pieces.  Season  it  yfiih  red  pepper,  salt,  and 
nntmeg ;  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  as  mnch  cream  ai 
will  coyer  it.  Keep  the  lid  dose ;  set  the  pan  on  hot  eoal% 
and  stew  it  slowly  for  aboat  as  long  a  time  as  it  was  pTS* 
Tioasly  boiled.  Just  before  yon  take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  in 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Send  it  to  td>ls  in  a  small  MA 
placed  on  a  larger  one,  and  arrange  the  small  ebnra  aw 
Toond  it  on  the  large  dish. 
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POTTED  LOBSTEB. 

Pabboil  the  lobster  in  boiling  water  well  salted.  TbsA 
pidc  oot  all  the  meat  from  the  body  and  claws,  and  beat  it  in  a 
Aortar  with  nutmeg,  mace,  cayenne,  and  salt,  to  your  tasts. 
Beat'tfae  coral  separately.  I1i«b  put  the  poandsd  meat  iota  m 
large  potting  can  of  block  tin  with  a  oorer.  Press  il  dawa 
hard,  haviog  arranged  it  in  alternate  layers  of  white  meat  and 
coral  to  giro  it  a  marbled  or  variegated  appearance.  Corer  it 
with  fresh  butter,  and  put  it  into  a  slow  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  butter  and  clarify  it,  by  putting 
it  into  a  jar,  which  mast  be  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Watch  it  well,  and  when  it  melts,  eanfuUy  skim  off  the 
buttermilk  which  will  rise  to  the  top.  When  no  more  scum 
rises,  take  it  off  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes  to  settle, 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  siere. 

Put  the  lobster  into  small  potting-cans,  pressing  it  down 
▼eiy  hard.  Pour  the  clarified  butter  oyer  it,  and  secure  tha 
corers  tightly. 

Potted  lobster  is  used  to  lay  between  thin  slioss  of  bread 
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«8  Bandwiches.    The  clarified  batter  that  acoompuiies  it  la 
excellent  for  fish  sauce. 
Prawns  and  crabs  may  be  potted  in  a  similar  mtanar. 


«MIWMIMIMMrMMM<MW«« 


LOBSTER  PIE.  \ 

Pot  two  middle-sized  lobsters  into  boiling  salt  and  water* 
When  they  are  half  boiled,  take  the  meat  from  the  shell,  cat 
it  into  rery  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  pie  dish.  Break 
up  the  shells,  and  stew  them  in  a  very  little  water  with  half 
a  dozen  blades  of  mace  and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Then  strain 
off  the  liquid.  Beat  the  coral  in  a  mortar,  and  thicken  the 
liquid  with  it.  Pour  this  into  the  dish  of  lobster  to  make  the 
gravy.  Season  it  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  mushroom  catchap, 
and  add  bits  of  butter.  Coyer  it  with  a  lid  of  paste,  made  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  pound  of  floor, 
Aotoked  handsom^y,  and  ornamented  with  paste  leayee.  Do 
not  send  it  to  table  till  it  has  cooled. 


WMAWMMMMMMIIWIIM* 


TO   BOIL   PRAWNS, 

Throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  When 
it  boils  very  hard,  put  in  the  prawns.  Let  them  boil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  when  you  take  them  out  lay  them  on  a  sicTe 
to  drain,  and  then  wipe  them  on  a  dry  cloth,  and  put  tiiem 
aside  till  quite  cold. 

Lay  a  handful  of  curled  parsley  in  the  middle'of  a  dish*  Pitt 
one  prawn  on  the  top  of  it,  and  lay  the  others  all  round,  as 
ciose  as  you  can,  with  the  tails  outside.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

Eat  them  with  salt,  cayenne,  sweet  oil,  mostard  and  vine 
gar,  mixed  together  as  for  lobsters. 


««9&L  VlfH* 


CBAB8. 


Ciuif  «!•  iMfled  in  tiiA  paae  maniin^  and  \m  mnuif  up 
ay  be  axranged  like  prawns* 


■«»»»*»»w  w»»<»»»>» 


HOT  CRAB8. 


Bativ9  boiled  the  crabs,  extract  all  the  meat  from  the  shell, 
cat  it  fine,  and  season  it  to  your  taste  with  natmeg,  salt,  and 
eayenpe  pepper.  Add  a  bit  of  butter,  some  grated  bread 
enimbs,  and  sufficient  vinegar  to  moisten  it  Fill  the  back- 
shells  of  the  crab  with  the  mixture ;  set  it  before  the  fire,  and 
brown  it  by  holding  a  red-hot  shoVel  or  a  salamander  a  little 
above  it. 

Cover  a  large  dish  with  small  slices  of  dry  toast  with  the 
crust  cut  off.    Lay  on  each  slice  a  shell  filled  with  the  crab 
Hie  shell  of  one  crab  will  contain  the  meat  of  two. 


*«MIMfMIM>«IMAlMIMM» 


COLD  CEAB8. 


Haviiw  taken  all  the  meat  out  of  the  shells,  make  a  dresf- 
iBg  with  sweet  oil,  salt,  oayenne  pepper,  mustard  and  vtneger, 
as  ibr*'«jeter.  You  may  add  to  it  some  haid-boiled  yolk 
of  egg,  mashed  in  the  oil.  Put  the  mixtuie  into  the  back* 
shells  of  the  eiabs,  and  serve  it  up.  Ganish  with  the  small 
claws  laid  nieely  round. 

6« 
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^  SOFT   CRAB8. 


'  THcn  crabs  mast  be  cooked  directly,  as  the j  wUl  not  koep 
till  next  day. 

Remore  the  spongy  substance  from  each  side  of  the  crab, 
and  also  the  little  sand-bag.  Put  some  lard  into  a  pan,  and 
when  it  is  boUing  hot,  fry  the  crabs  in  it.  After  yon  take 
them  out,  throw  in  a  handful  of  parsley,  and  let  it  crisp ;  but 
withdraw  it  before  it  loses  its  colour.  Strew  it  over  the  crabs 
when  you  dish  them. 

Make  the  giavy  by  adding  cream  or  rich  milk  to  the  laid, 
with  some  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt. ,  Let  them  all 
boil  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  serve  it  i^  in  A 
sauce-boat. 


•r«lt)M«|M«Mni*ar«IIWM» 


TERRAPINS. 


Hate  ready  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  When  it  is  boiling  rery 
hard  put  in  the  terrains,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  till  quite 
dead.  Then  take  them  out,  pull  off  the  outer  skin  and  the 
toe-nails,  wash  the  terrapins  in  warm  water  and  boil  them 
again,  allowing  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  to  each  terrapin.  When 
the  flesh  becomes  quite  tender  so  that  you  can  pinch  it  off, 
take  them  out  off  the  shell,  remoTe  the  sand-bag,  and  the  gall, 
which  you  must  be  careful  not  to  break,  ^  it  will  v  sake  the 
terrapin  so  bitter  as  to  be  uneatable.  Cut  up  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  inside  with  the  meat,  and  season  it  to  your 
taste  with  black  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  all 
into  a  stew-pan  with  the  juice  or  liquor  that  it  has  giren  out 
in  cutting  up,  but  not  any  water.  To  eveiy  two  terrapins 
sUqw  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  divided  into  pieces  and 
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loQed  in  flooTy  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  and  the  yolks  o/  two 
eggs.  The  eggs  must  be  beaten,  and  not  stined  in  till  a  mo» 
meiit  before  it  goes  to  taUe.  Keep  it  elosely  coreied*  Stew 
it  gmily  till  eyery  thing  is  tender,  and  serre  it  np  hot  in  a 
deep  dish. 

I  TempinSy  after  being  boOed  by  the  cook,  may  be  bron^t 
t>  table  plain,  with  all  the  condiments  separate,  that  tbe  com* 
pany  may  diess  them  according  to  taste* 

For  this  purpose  heaters  or  chafing-dishes  most  be  prdMftt' 
Ibf  each  plate. 


PICKLED   LOBSTEB. 

'  Take  half  a  dozen  fine  lobsters.  Put  them  into  boiling  salt 
and  water,  and  when  they  are  all  done,  take  them  out  and 
extract  all  the  meat  from  the  shells,  leanng  that  of  the  claws 
as  whole  as  possible,  and  catting  the  fiesh  of  the  body  into 
large  pieces  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Season  a  safficient 
quantity  of  vinegar  very  highly  with  whole  peppep«oms, 
whole  cloves,  and  whole  blades  of  mace.  Put  the  pieces  o^ 
lobster  into  a  stew-pan,  and  pour  on  just  sufficient  vinegar  to 
keep  them  well  covered.  Set  it  over  a  moderate  fire ;  and 
when  it  has  boiled  hard  about  five  minutes,  take  out  the 
lobster,  and  let  the  pickle  boil  by  itself  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  the  pickle^and  lobster  are  both  cold,  put  them 
together  inlo  a  broad  flat  stone  jar.  Cover  it  closely,  and  set 
it  away  in  a  cool  place. 

Eat  the  pickled  lobster  with  oO,  mustard,  and  vinegar,  and 
iiave  bread  and  butter  with  it. 


^' 


OIREOTIONS  FOR  COOKINO  MEAT. 


BEER 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Whin  beef  is  good,  it  will  ha^e  a  fine  emootii  c^h  gtm$ 
and  it  will  feel  tender  when  squeezed  or  pinched  in  yoor 
fingers.  The  lean  should  be  of  a  bright  carnation  red,  and 
the  fiit  white  rather  than  jellow-^-the  suet  should  be  perfectly 
white.  If  the  lean  looks  dark  or  purplish,  and  the  &t  Tery 
yellow,  do  not  buy  the  meat. 

See  that  the  butcher  has  properly  Jointed  the  meat  before  it 
goes  home.  For  good  tables,  the  pieces  generally  roasted  are 
the  sirloin  and  the  fore  and  middle  ribs.  In  genteel  houses 
other  parts  are  seldom  served  up  as  roast-betf.  In  small  fhmi- 
lies  the  ribs  are  the  most  conrenient  pieces.  A  whole  sirloin 
is  too  large,  except  for  a  numerous  company,  but  it  is  fhe 
piece  most  esteemed. 

The  best  beef-steaks  are  those  cut  from  the  ribs,  or  firom 
the  inner  part  of  the  sirloin.  All  other  pieces  are,  for  this 
purpose,  comparatively  hard*and  tough. 

The  round  is  generally  corned  or  salted,  and  boiled.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  dish  called  beef  &-la-mode. 

The  legs  qiake  eicellent  soup ;  the  head  and  tail  aie  also 
nsed  for  that  purpose. 

The  tongue  when  fresh  is  never  cooked  except  for  mince* 
pies.  Co^ed  or  salted  it  is  seldom  liked,  as  in  that  stale  il 
has  a  fiunt  sickly.taste  that  few  persons  ean  nUtHu    BH 


whan  pickled  and  afterwaordB  smoked  (the  only  good  way  of 
preparing  a  tongue)  it  is  highly  and  desenredly  esteemed. 

The  other  pieces  of  the  animal  are  generally  sahed  and 
boiled.  Or  when  fresh  they  may  be  need  for  sonp  or  stews» 
if  not  too  fat. 

\   If  the  state  of  the  weather  will  allow  yon  to  keep  fireab 
beef  two  or  three  days,  rab  it  with  salt,  and  wrap  it  in  a  cloth. 

In  snnuner  do  not  attempt  to  keep  it  more  than  twenty-foor 
hours ;  and  not  then  unless  you  can  couTeniently  lay  it  in  iee, 
or  in  a  spring-house. 

In  winter  if  the  beef  is  brought  from  matket  froien,  do  not 
cook  it  that  day  unless  you  dine  very  late,  as  it  will  be  im* 
possible  to  get  it  sufficiently  done— meat  that  has  been  froien 
requiring  double  the  usual  time.  To  thaw  it,  lay  it  in  cold 
water,  which  is  the  only  way  to  extract  the  frost  withovl 
injuring  the  meat.  It^ should  remain  in  the  water  three  boors* 
or  more. 
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TO  ROAST   BEEF. 

The  fire  should  be  prepared  at  least  half  an  hour  before  th# 
beef  IB  put  down,  and  it  should  be  large,  steady,  clear*  and 
bright,  with  plenty  of  fine  hot  coals  at  the  bottom. 

The  best  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  the  well-known 
Toaster  frequently  called  a  tin-kitchen. 

Wash  the  meat  in  cold  water,  and  then  wipe  it  dry,  and 
rub  it  with  salt.  Take  care  not  to  run  the  spit  through  the  heal 
parts  of  it.  It  is  customary  with  some  cooks  to  tie  blank  paper 
orer  the  fat,  to  preyent  it  from  melting  and  wasting  too  &at» 

Put  It  oTenly  into  the  roaster,  and  do  not  set  it  too  near  the 
fire,  lest  the  outside  of  the  meat  should  be  burned  before  tfit 
intide  is  heated* 


HO^  DIRSOTIONB    FOU  GI^OKIKCI   IIKAT. 

Pfit  §am»  nka  beefdi^ping  ox  fcgone  laid  mV)  ithd  pvi  or. 
bottom  of  tko  roaster,  and  as  soon  aa  it  melts  biggin  to  baste 
tba  baaf  witb  it  {  taking  Mp  the  U<{^id  with  a  long  spoon^  md 
poaziiig  it  orer  the  meat  so  as  to  let  it  trickle  down  agaia 
into  the  pan.  Repeat  this  frequently  while  it  is  roasting^ 
aAeor  a  while,  yoa  can  baste  it  with  its  own  fat.  Turn  the 
■pit  ofleni  so  that  the  me%t  jaay  be  equally  done  oii  all 
sdes. 

Onoe  or  twice  draw  back  the  roaster,  and  improve  the  fira 
by  clearing  away,  the  ashes,  bringing  forward  the  hot  coals, 
and  patting  on  fresh  fuel  at  the  back.  Shonld  a  coal  &11 
into  the  dripping-pan  take  it  out  immediately. 

An  allowanoe  of  about  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound  of 
aoeat  is  the  time  commonly  giyen  for  roasting ;  but  this  rule« 
Hke  most  others,  admits  of  exceptions  according  to  circum- 
stances.  Also,  some  persons  like  their  meat  very  much 
done ;  others  prefer  it  rare,  as  it  is  called.  In  summeri  meat 
will  roast  in  a  shorten  time  than  in  winter. 

When  the  beef  is  nearly  done,  and  the  steam  draws  towards 
the  fire,  remove  the  paper  that  has  covered  the  fat  part,  spnnkle 
on  a  little  salt,  and  having  basted  the^meat  well  with  the  drip- 
ping, pour  off  nicely  (through  the  spout  of  the  roaster)  all  tho 
liquid  fat  from  the  top  of  the  gravy. 

Lastly,  dredge  the  meat  very  lightly  with  a  little  flour,  and 
baste  it  with  fresh  butter.  This  will  give  it  a  delicate  froth* 
To  the  gravy  that  is  now  running  from  the  meat  add  nothing 
but  a  tea^cup  of  boiling  water.  Skim  it,  and  send  it  to  table 
in  a  boat.  Serve  lof  with  the  beef  in  a  small  deep  plate, 
scraped  horseradish  moistened  with  vinegar. 

Fat  meat  requires  msre  roasting  than  lean,  and  meat  that 
bmi  been  frocen  will  take  nearly  double  the  usual  time. 

Bastiikg  the  meat  continaally  with  floui  and  wi^  ii  %  bi|4 


jaeldoe^  as  ft  gitM  it  a  eo^dled  p«r-boK6d  ftppeflnsee,  and 
Afldnlfilies  die  Katdnr.     ^ 

Hieae  diiecdous  for  roasting  beef  will  apply  equally  td 
j&attoii* 

Pickles  are  generally  eaten  with  roast  beef.  Frendi  mntf- 
tard  IB  an  excellent  condiment  for  it.  In  carving  begin  by 
entting  a  slice  from  the  side. 


««MWMt«»«W*IMItia«IMM% 


''to   SAVE  BEEF-DRIPPING. 

Poua  off  through  the  spout  of  the  roaster  or  tin-kitchen,  all 
fte  &l  from  the  top  of  the  gravy^  afWr  you  have  done  basting 
Uw  meait  with  it.  Hold  a  little  sioTO  under  the  spout,  and 
atum  the  dripping  through  it  into  a  pan.  Set  it  away  in  a 
«ool  plaee ;  and  next  day  when  it  is  cold  and  congealed,  turn 
Iha  cake  of  &t,  and  sciape  with  a  knife  the  sediment  from  the 
Ikyttom.  Pnt  the  diij^ing  into  a  jar ;  cover  it  tightly,  and  set 
it  away  in  the  reiiigeraior,  or  in  the  coldest  place  you  have. 
It  wft  be  fimnd  osefnl  lor  frying,  and  fer  many  other  purposes. 

Mutton-dripping  cannot  be  used  for  any  sort  of  cooking,  as 
k  aomlimni^tes  to  evciry  thing  the  taste  of  tallow. 


»»»wii«»>*»ni»i»»«»<.»n» 


Tan  is  A  plain  flunily  dish,  and  is  hetrer  provided  for  e<Mtf« 
|iany. 

Take  a  nice  but  not  a  fat  piece  of  fresh  beef.  Wash  it,  rtlb 
it  with  salt,  and  place  it  on  a  trivet  in  a  deep  block  tin  or  iroii 
pan.  Pour  a  little  water  into  the  bottom,  and  pnt  under  and 
found  the  tifVet  a  sufficiency  of  pared  potatoes,  either  white 
or  tweot  ones.    Pot  it  into  a  hot  oven,  and  let  it  bafta  tlli 
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thoroagUy  done,  basting  it  freqnently  with  its  tfwn  gnTjr* 
Then  transfer  it  to  a  hot  dish,  and  senre  up  the  potatoes  in 
another.    Skim  the  gravy,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a  boat 

Or  you  may  boil  the  potatoes,  mash  them  with  milk,  and 
put  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  meat  is  done  baking.  Press  down  the  mashed  potatoes 
hard  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  score  them  in  cross  lines  over 
the  top,  and  let  them  brown  under  the  meat,  serving  them  ap 
laid  round  it. 

Instead  of  potatoes,  you  may  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
what  is  called  a  Yorkshire  pudding,  to  be  baked  under  the 
meat. 

To  make  this  pudding,-HBtir  gradually  fire  table-spoonfuls 
of  flour  into  a  pint  of  milk,  adding  a  salt-spoon  of  salt.  Beat 
four  eggs  Tery  light,  and  mix  them  gradually  with  the  nulk 
and  flour.  See  that  the  batter  is  not  lumpy.  Do  not  put  the 
pudding  under  the  meat  at  first,  as  if  baked  too  long  it  will 
be  hard  and  solid.  After  the  meat  has  baked  till  the  pan  is 
quite  hot  and  well  greased  with  the  drippings,  you  may  put  in 
the  batter ;  having  continued  stirring  it  till  the  last  moilbnt. 

If  the  pudding  is  so  spread  over  the  pan  as  to  be  but  an  inch 
thick,  it  will  require  about  two  hours  baking,  and  need  not  be 
turned.  If  it  is  thicker  than  an  inch,  yon  must  (after  it  is 
brown  on  the  top)  loosen  it  in  the  pan,  by  inserting  a  knife 
beneath  it,  and  having  cut  it  across  into  four  pieces,  torn  them 
all«ieely  that  the  other  side  may  be  equally  done. 

But  this  pudding  is  lighter  and  better  if  laid  so  thin  as  not 
to  require  taming. 

When  yon  serve  up  the  beef  lay  the  pieces  of  pnddteg  round 
it,  to  be  eaten  with  the  meat. 

Veal  may  be  baked  in  this  manner  with  potatoes  or  a  pu4- 
^aag.   Also  iiesh  pork 
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TO  BOIL  CORNED  OR  SALTED  BEEF. 

IlBM  best  pieee  is  the  round.  You  may  either  boil  it  wbolat 
or  divide  it  into  two,  or  even  three  pieces  if  it  is  large,  takia|( 
caie  that  each  piece  shall  hare  a  portion  of  the  fat.  Wash  it 
well ;  and,  if  very  salt,  soak  it  in  two  waters.  Skewer  it  up 
tightly  and  in  a  good  compact  shape,  wrapping  the  flap  piece 
firmly  round  it.  Tie  it  round  with  broad  strong  tape,  or  witti 
«  strip  of  coarse  linen.  Put  it  into  a  large  pot,  and  cover  it 
well  with  water.  It  will  be  found  a  convenience  to  lay  it  on 
a  fish  drainer. 

Hang  it  orer  a  moderate  fire  that  it  may  heat  gradually  all 
through.  Carefully  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  when 
BO  moie  appears,  keep  the  pot  closely  covered,  and  let  it  boil 
riowly  and  regularly,  with  the  fire  at  an  equal  temperature. 
AUow  three  hours  and  a  half  to  a'  piece  weighing  about  twelve 
pounds,  and  from  that  to  four  or  fivehoujrs  in  proportion  to  tne 
sise.  Turn  the  meat  twice  in  the  pot  while  it  is  boiling.  Piit 
in  sSme  carrots  and  turnips  about  two  hours  afler  the  meat. 
Many  persons  boil  cabbage  in  the  same  pot  with  the  beef,  out 
it  is  a  much  nicer  way  to  do  the  greens  in  a  separate  vessel, 
lest  they  become  saturated  with  the  liquid  fat.  Cauliflower 
or  brocoli  (which  are  firequent  accompaniments  to  corned  beef) 
should  nerer  be  boiled  with  it. 

Wash  the  cabbage  in  oold  water,  removing  the  oiMfla 
kaves,  and  cutting  the  stalk  close.  Examine  all  the  leaves 
cwefuUy,  lest  insects  should  be  lodged  among  them.  If  tiio 
cabbage  is  large,  divide  it  into  quarters.  Put  it  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water  with  a  handful  of  salt,  and  boil  it  till  tte  stalk 
is  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour  will  generally  be  suflicicnt  for 
a  small  young  eabbage;  an  hour  fer  a  large  fuU-grown  one 
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Drain  it  well  before  you  dish  it.  If  boiled  separately  from 
the  meat,  have  ready  some  melted  butter  to  eat  with  it. 

Should  you  find  the  beef  under-done,  you  may  reboil  it  next 
day ;  puttingr  it  into  boiling  water  and  letting  it  simmer  for 
naif  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  its  size. 

Cold  corned  beef  will  keep  very  well  for  some  days  wrapped 
in  several  folds  of  a  thick  linen  cloth,  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
dry  place. 

In  carving  a  round  of  beef,  slice  it  horizontally  and  very 
tliin.  Do  not  help  any  one  to  the  outside  pieces,  as  they  are 
generally  too  hard  and  salt.  French  mustard  is  very  nice 
with  corned  beef.* 

This  receipt  will  apply  equally  to  any  piece  of  corned  beef, 
except  that  being  less  solid  than  the  round,  they  will,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  weight,  require  rather  less  time  to  boil. 

In  dishing  the  meat,  remove  the  wooden  skewers  and  sub- 
stitute plated  or  silver  ones. 

Many  persons  think  it  best  (and  they  are  most  probably 
right)  to  stew  corned  beef  rather  than  to  boil  it.  If  you 
intend  to  stew  it,  put  no  more  water,  in  the  pot  than  will 
barely  cover  the  meat,  and  keep  it  gently  simmering  over  a 
slow  fire  for  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  piece. 


»Mm»«w»»<wii»noi»i»«i» 


TO   BROIL  BEEF-STEAE8. 

Tbs  best  beef-steaks  are  those  cut  from  the  ribs  or  from 
|]ie  inside  of  the  sirloin.  All  other  parts  are  for  this  pur- 
pose comparatively  hard  and  tough. 

They  should  be  cut  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick* 

*  French  mustard  is  made  of  (he  very  best  mustard  powder,  diluted 
with  vinesv,  and  flavouied  with  minced  tarraipon  leaves,  and  a 
minced  dove  of  garlic ;  all  mixed  with  a  wooden  aj>oon. 
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and,  unless  the  beef  is  remarkably  fine  and  tender,  tbe  steaks 
will  be  much  improTed  by  beating  them  on  both  sides  with  a 
steak  mallet,  or  with  a  roUing-pin.    Do  not  season  them  till 

yoQ  take  them  from  the  fire. 

Have  ready  on  your  hearth  a  fine  bed  of  clear  bright  coals, 
entirely  free  firom  smoke  and  ashes.  Set  the  gridiron  oyer 
the  coals  in  a  slanting  direction,  that  the  meat  may  not  be 
smoked  by  the  fat  dropping  into  the  fire  directly  under  it. 
When  the  gridiron  is  quite  hot,  rub  the  bars  with  suet,  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  over  the  coals,  and  lay  on  the  steaks.  Turn  them 
frequently  with  a  pair  of  steak-tongs,  or  with  a  knife  and  fork* 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  generally  sufficient  time  to  broil  a 
beef-steak.  For  those  who  like  them  underdone  or  rare,  tea 
or  twelve  minutes  will  be  enough. 

When  the  fat  blazes  and  smokes  very  much  as  it  drips  into 
the  fire,  quickly  remove  the  gridiron  for  a  moment,  till  the 
blaze  has  subsided.  '  After  they  are  browned,  cover  the 
upper  side  of  the  steaks  with  an  inverted  plate  or  dish  to  pre* 
Tent  the  flavour  from  evaporating.  Rub  a  dish  with  a  shaloty 
or  small  onion,  and  place  it  near  the  gridiron  and  close  to  the 
fire,  that  it  may  be  well  heated.  In  turning  the  steak  drop 
the  gravy  that  may  be  standing  on  it  into  this  dish,  to  save  it 
from  being  lost.  When  the  steaks  are  done,  sprinkle  tbem 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  lay  them  in  a  hot  dish, 
putting  on  each  a  piece  of  fresh  butter.  Then,  if  it  is  liked, 
season  them  with  a  very  little  raw  shalot,  minced  as  finely 
as  possible,  and  moistened  with  a  spoonful  of  water ;  and  stir 
a  tea-spoonful  of  catchup  into  the  gravy.  Send  the  steaks  to 
table  very  hot,  in  a  covered  dish.  You  may  serve  up  witii 
them  onion  sauce  in  a  small  tureen. 

Pickles  are  frequently  eaten  with  beef-steaks. 

)f  Qtton  chops  may  be  broiled  in  the  same  mauler^ 
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TO   FRY  BSSr-ST£AKS. 

« 

Beef-steaks  for  fryingr  should  be  cut  thinner  than  for  broil- 
^  iug.    Take  them  from  the  ribs  or  sirloin,  and  remove  the 
bone.    Beat  them  to  make  them  tender.    Season  them  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Put  some  fresh  butter,  or  nice  beef-dripping  into  a  fiying 
pan,  and  hold  it  over  a  clear  bright  fire  till  it  boils  and  has 
done  hissing.  Then  put  in  the  steaks,  and  (if  you  like  them) 
some  sliced  onions.  Fry  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
turning  them  frequently.  Steaks,  when  fried,  should  bo 
thoroughly  done.  After  they  are  browned,  cover  them  with 
a  large  plate  to  keep  in  the  juices. 

.  Have  ready  a  hot  dish,  and  when  they  are  done,  take  out 
the  steaks  and  onions  and  lay  them  in  it  with  another  dish  on 
the  top,  to  keep  them  hot  while  you  give  the  gravy  in  the  pan 
another  boil  up  over  the  fire.  You  may  add  to  it  a  spoonfnl- 
of  mushroom  catcbtap.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the  steaks,  and 
send  them  to  table  as  hot  as  possible. 

Mutton  chops  may  be  fried  in  this  manner. 


« * 


mm^ftni»Hi*wviMun»imM» 


BEEF-STEAK  PUDDING. 

For  a  small  pudding  take  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet. 
Clear  it  from  the  skin  and  the  stringy  fibres,  and  mince  it  as 
finely  as  possible.  Sift  Ivtto  a  large  pan  two  pounds  of  fine 
fiour,  and  add  the  suet  gradually,  rubbing  it  fine  with  your 
aands  and  mixing  it  thoroaghly.  Then  pour  in,  by  degrreeSf 
enough  of  cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  it  out  into 
a  large  even  sheet.  Have  ready  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
the  best  beef-steak,  omitting  the  bone  and  &t  \ltiich  should 
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be  all  oat  off.  Divide  the  steak  iato  small  thin  pieces, 
beat  tbem  well  to  make  ihem  tender.  .Season  them  witk 
pepper  and  salt»  and,  if  conyenienty  add  some  mushrooma^' 
Lay  the  beef  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet  of  paste,  and  pat  on 
the  top  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Close  the  paste  nicely^ 
over  the  meat  as  if  you  were  makingr  a  large  dumpling* 
Dredge  with  flour  a  thick  square  cloth,  and  tie  the  pudding  up 
in  it,  leaving  space  for  it  to  swell.  Fasten  the  string  veiy 
iinnly,  and  stop  up  with  flour  the  little  gap  at  the  tying-placo 
80  that  no  water  can  get  in.  Have  ready  a  large  pot  of  boil- 
ing water.  Put  the  pudding  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  fast  three 
hours  or  more.  Keep  up  a  good  fire  under  it,  as  if  it  stops 
boiling  a  minute  the  crust  will  be  heavy.  Have  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  at  the  fire  to  replenish  the  pot  if  it  wastes  too 
much.  Do  not  take  up  the  pudding  till  the  moment  before  it 
goes  to  table.  Mix  some  catchup  with  the  gravy  on  your  plate. 

For  a  large  pudding  you  must  have  two  pounds  of  suet, 
three  pounds  of  flour,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  meat.  It 
must  boif  at  least  five  hours. 

All  the  fat  must  be  removed  from  the  meat  before  it  goes 
into  the  pudding,  as  the  gravy  cannot  be  skimmed  when 
enclosed  in  the  eru^t. 

You  may  boil  in  the  padding  some  potatoes  cut  into  slices 

A  pudding  of  the  lean  of  mutton  chops  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner ;  also  of  venison  steaks. 


A  BSEF-STEAK  PIE. 

Make  a  good  paste  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  butter  to 
two  pounds  of  sifled  flour.    Divide  it  in  half,  and  line  with 

one  sheet  of  it  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish,  which 

7* 
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must  fifet  be  well  bnttered.  Hftye  ready  two  poundfl  of  tihM 
Best  beefsteak,  cat  thin,  and  well  beaten;  the  bone  and 
fat  being  omitted.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Spread 
a  layer  of  the  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  pie,  and  on  it  a  layer 
of  sliced  potato,  and  a  few  small  bits  of  batter  rolled  in  floors 
^en  anolher  layer  of  meat,  potato,  &c.,  till  the  dish  is  fnlL 
You  may  greatly  improre  the  flayour  by  adding  mvshroomSf 
or  chopped  clams' or  oysters,  leaving  out  the  hard  parts.  If 
yon  use  clams  or  oysters,  moisten  the  other  ingredients  with 
a  little  of  their  liquor.  If  not,  pour  in,  at  the  last,  half  a  pint 
of  cold  water,  ot  less  if  the  pie  is  small.  Cover  the  pie  with 
the  other  sheet  of  paste  as  a  lid,  and  notch  the  edges  hand- 
somely, having  reserved  a  little  of  the  paste  to  make  a  flower 
or  tulip  to  stick  in  the  slit  at  the  top.  Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  longer,  utproportion  to  its  siae^  Send 
it  to  table  hot. 

You  may  make  a  similar  pie  of  mutton  chops,  or  veal 
cutlets,  or  venison  steaks,  always  leaving  out  the  bone  and 

Many  persons  in  making  pies  stew  the  meat  slowly  in  a 
little  water  till  about  half  done,  and  they  then  put  it  with  its 
gravy  into  the  paste  and  finish  by  baking.  In  this  case  add 
no  water  to  the  pie,  as  there  will  be  already  sufficient  liquid. 
If  you  half-stew  the  meat,  do  the  potatoes  with  it. 


»»o^»w>oiw»»<»»i»*»%»» 


A-LA-MODE   BEEF. 

Fakc  the  bone  out  of  a  round  of  fresh  beef,  and  beat  the 
meat  well  all  over  to  make  it  tender.  Ohop  and  mix  together 
fMjual  quantities  of  sweet  marjoram  and  sweet  basil,  the  leaves 
pioKsd  from  the  stalks  and  nibbed  fine.    Chop  al^o  some 
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tmaH  onions  or  rinlots,  aod  some  parsloy;  ibe  manow  fnm 
the  bone  of  the  beef;  and  a  qnarter  of  a  pound,  or  more  of 
enet.  Add  two  penny  rolls  of  stale  bread  grated ;  and  pepper, 
aan»  and  nntmeg  to  yottr  taste.  Mix  all  these  ingredients 
vel),  and  bind  them  together  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  Fill  with  this  seasoning  the  place  from  whense  yoa 
took  out  the  bone ;  and  rub  what  is  left  of  it  all  orer  the  out- 
side of  the  meat.  Yoa  nrast,  of  coarse,  proportiott  the  qnas* 
tity  of  staffing  to  the  size  of  the  round  of  beef.  Fasten  it  wril 
wMh  skewers,  aofl  tie  it  round  firmly  with  a  piece  of  tape,  so 
as  to  keep  it  eompaict  and  in  good  shape.  It  is  best  to  prepaie 
the  meat  the  day  belbre  it  is  to  be  cooked. 

Corer  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  with  slices  of  bacon.  Lay 
&e  beef  upon  them,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with*more 
dices  of  bacon.  Place  round  it  four  large  onions,  four  carrots, 
and  four  turnips,  all  cut  in  thick  slices.  Pour  in  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  if  convenient,  add  two  calves'  feet 
cut  in  half.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  set  it  in  an  oven  and  let 
it  bake  for  at  least  six  hours ;  or  seven  or  eight,  according  to 
the  size. 

When  it  la  thoroughly  done,  take  out  the  beef  and  lay  it 
on  a  dish  witii  the  vegetables  round  it  Remove  the  bacon 
and  calves'  feet,  and  (having  skimmed  the  fat  from  the  gravy 
carefully)  strain  it  into  a  small  sauce-pan ;  set  it  on  hot  coals, 
and  stir  into  it  a  teacup-full  of  port  wine,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  {ttckled  mushrooms.  Let  it  just  come  to  a  boil,  and 
then  send  it  to  table  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

If  the  beef  is  to  be  eaten  cold,  you  may  ornament  it  as  fol- 
lows :— Glaze  it  all  over  with  beaten  white  of  egg.    Then 
covisr  it  with  a  coat  of  boiled  potato  grated  finely.     Have 
ready  some  slices  of  cold  boiled  carrot,  and  also  of  beetroot 
Gut  them  into  the  fona  of  stars  or  flowers,  and  amnge  Ihem 
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haadMBiAly  over  the  top  of  the  met!  by  stiofciiig  them  on  the 
gntod  potato.  In  the  centre  place  a  large  bunch  of  doable 
penley,  interspersed  with  flowers  out  out  of  raw  tninips* 
beetSt  and  carrots,  somewhat  in  imitation  of  white  and  ted 
ToseSt  And  maiygolds.  Fis  the  flowers  on  wooden  skewers 
eeneeftled  with  parsley. 

Cold  i-lsrmode  beef  prepared  in  this  manner  will  at  a  little 
distance  look  like  a  large  iced  cake  deeorated  with  sugar 
iowers. 

You  may  diess  a  fillet  of  veal  according  to  this  receipt. 
Of  course  it  will  rsquire  less  time  to  stew. 


««»«(W«<«%WMAl«MWiMM 


•  TO  STEW  BEEF. 

Take  a  good  piece  of  fresh  beef.  It  mast  not  be  too  fat. 
Wash  it,  rub  it  with  salt,  and  put  it  into  a  'pot  with  barely 
sufficient  water  to  coTer  it.  Set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  after  it 
has  stewed  an  hour,  put  in  some  potatoes  pared  and  cut  in 
half,  and  some  parsnips,  scraped  and  split.  Let  them  stew 
with  the  beef  till  quite  tender.  Turn  the  meat  several  times  in 
the  pot.  When  all  is  done,  serve  up  the  meat  and  Tegetables 
together,  and  the  gravy  in  a  boat,  having  first  skimmed  it. 

This  is  a  good  family  didi. 

You  may  add  turnips  (pared  and  sliced)  to  the  other  vege* 
tables. 

Fresn  pork  may  be  stewed  in  this  manner,  or  with  sweet 
potatoes. 


%i)»«w>w»<ir>i»>%wtm 


TO   STEW  A   ROUND  OF   BEEF. 

Tnu  off  some  pisees  from  a  round  of  fresh  beef— take  out 
te  bone  and  break  it.    Put  &e  bone  and  the  trimmings  into 


apftn  triiii  some  cold  wster,  and  add  an  oaioo,  acanot,  «id  a 
taniip  all  cat  in  pieeed,  and  a  boiioh  of  sweet  kerbs.  Siaaaer 
tkem  for  aa  hour,  and  liaTing  skimmed  it  well,  strain  off  the 
liquid.  Season  the  meat  highly  witii  what  is  ealled  kitehen 
pepper,  that  is,  a  mixture,  in  equal  quantities,  of  black  or 
white  pepper,  allspiee,  cinnamon,  cloyes,  ginger  and  nutmegs 
an  finely  powdered.  Fasten  it  with  skewers,  and  tie  it  firmly 
round  with  tape.  Lay  skewers  in  the  bottom  of  the  stew« 
pan ;  place  the  beef  upon  them,  and  then  pour  OTor  it  the 
graTy  yon  hare  prepared  from  the  bone  and  trimmings.  Sim- 
mer it  about  an  hour  2M  a  half,  and  then  tarn  the  meat  over, 
and  add  to  it  three  carrots,  three  turnips,  aud  two  onions  all 
sliced,  and  a  dozen  tomatas  sliced.  Keep  the  lid  dose, 
eixcept  when  you  are  skimming  off  the  fat.  Let  the  cneat 
stew  till  it  is  thoroughly  done  and  tender  throughout.  The 
time  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  round.  It  may  require 
from  fi^e  or  six  to  eight  hours. 

Just  before  you  take  it  uf^  stir  into  the  gravy  a  table-spoon- 
fal  or  two  of  mushroom  catchup,  a  little  made  mustard,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour* 

Send  it  to  table  hot,  with  the  gravy  poured  round  it. 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  STEW  A  ROUND  OF  BEEF. 

Taxe  a  round  of  fresh  beef  (or  the  half  of  one  if  it  is  very 
large)  and  remove  the  bone.  The  day  before  you  cook  It, 
lay  it  in  a  pickle  made  of  equal  proportions  of  water  ^nd 
vinegar  with  salt  to  your  taste.  Next  morning  take  it  out  of 
the  pickle,  put  it  into  a  large  pot  or  stew-pan,  and  Jnel 
cover  it  with  water.  Put  in  with  it  two  or  diree  large  onion 
a  few  cloves,  a  little  whole  black  pepper,  and  a  large  glass  of 
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port  or  elaret.  If  it  is  a  whole' zoond  of  beef  allow  two 
glaaeee  of  wine.  Stew  it  slowly  tor  at  least  four  hoais  oi 
umot  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  must  be  thorou^ly  done, 
and  tender  all  through.  An  hour  before  you  send  it  to  table 
take  the  meat  out  of  the  pot,  and  pour  the  gravy  into  a  pan. 
Put  a  large  lump  of  butter  into  the  pot,  dredge  the  beef  with 
flour,  and  return  it  to  the  pot  to  brown,  turning  it  often  to 
prevent  its  burning.  Or  it  will  be  better  to  put  it  into  a 
Dutch  oven.  Cover  the  lid  with  hot  coals,  renewing  them  as 
they  go  out.  Take  the  gravy  that  you  poured  from  the  meat, 
and  skim  o£f  all  the  fat.  Put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  mix  with 
it  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  some  more  cloves  and 
wine.  Give  it  a  boil  up.  If  it  is  not  well  browned,  burn 
somib  sugar  on  a  hot  shovel,  and  stir  it  in. 

If  you  like  it  stuffed,  have  ready  when  you  take  the  meat 
out  of  the  pickle,  a  force-meat  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  sweet 
herbs,  butter,  spice»  pepper  and  salt,  and  minced  parsleyy 
mixed  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Fill  with  this  the  opening 
firom  whence  yon  took  the  bone,  and  hind's  tape  firmly  round 
the  meat. 


«Ml«IMIMM«AIMAIMIMAI* 


BEEF   BOUILLX. 

Takb  part  of  a  round  of  fresh  beef  (or  if  you  prefer  it  a 
piece  of  the  flank  or  brisket)  and  rub  it  with  salt.  Place 
skewers  in  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pot,  and  lay  the  meat  upon 
them  with  barely  water  enough  to  cover  it.  To  enrich  the 
gravy  you  may  add  the  necks  and  other  trimmings  of  whst* 
ever  poultry  you  may  happen  to  have;  also  the  root  of  a 
tongue,  if  convenient.  Cover  the  pot,  and  set  it  over  a  quick 
five.  When  it  boils  and  the  scum  has  risen,  skim  it  well,  and 
(hen  diminish  the  fire  so  that  the  meat  shall  onlv  simmer  | 


6r  you  may  set  the  pot  on  liot  coals.  Then  put  in  fonr  or  five 
carrots  sliced  thin,  a  head  of  celery  cut  up,  and  four  or  five 
sliced  turnips.  Add  a  bnnch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  small 
table-spoonfnl  of  black  peppercorns  tied  in  a  thin  muslin  ragf. 
Let  it  stew  slowly  for  four  or  Rve  hours,  and  then  add  a  dozen 
Teiy  small  onions  roasted  and  peeled,  and  a  large  table-spoon- 
ful of  capers  or  nasturtians.  You  may,  if  you  choose,  stick  a 
doye  in  each  onion.  Simmer  it  half  an  hour  longer,  then 
take  up  the  meat,  and  place  it  in  a  dish,  laying  the  vegetables 
round  it.  Skim  and  stiain  the  gravy ;  season  it  with  catchup, 
and  made  mustard,  and  serve  it  up  in  a  boat. 
Mutton  may  be  cooked  in  this  manner. 


»WlrW%WKM»«»l»»»»l>lt»» 


HASHED  BEEF. 


Taks  some  roast  beef  that  has  been  very  much  under-done, 
and  having  cut  off  the  fat  and  skin,  put  the  trimmings 
with  the  bones  broken  up  into  a  stew-pan  with  two  large 
onions  sliced,  a  few  sliced  potatoes,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Add  about  a  pint  of  warm  water,  or  broth  if  you  have 
it.  This  is  to  make  the  gravy.  Cover  it  closely,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  about  an  hour.  Then  skim  and  stnifi  it,  carefully 
removing  every  particle  of  fat. 

Take  another  stew-pot,  and  melt  in  it  a  piece  of  butter, 
about  the'size  of  a  large  walnut.  When  it  has  melted,  shake 
in  a  spoonful  of  flour.  Stir  it  a  feW  minutes,  and  then  add 
to  it  the  strained  gravy.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  pu* 
to  it  a  table-spoonful  of  catchup,  and  the  beef  cut  either  in 
thin  small  slices  or  in  mouthfuls.  Let  it  simmer  from  live  to 
ten  minutes,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  lest  (having  bee 
•ooked  already)  it  should  become  tasteless  and   insipid 
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Serre  it  up  in  a  deep  dish  with  thin  slices  of  toast  cat  into 
triangolar  or  pointed  pieces,  the  crust  omitted.  Dip  the  toast 
in  the  gravy,  and  lay  the  pieces  in  regular  order  round  the 
sides  of  the  dish. 

Yon  may  hash  mutton  or  real  in  the  same  manaer,  adding 
sliced  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  any  vegetables  you  please. 
Tomatas  are  an  improvement. 

To  hash  cold  meat  is  an  economical  way  of  using  it ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  nutriment  in  it  after  being  twice  cooked, 
and  the  natural  flavour  is  much  impaired  by  the  process. 

Hashed  meat  would  always  be  Much  better  if  the  slices 
were  cut  from  the  joint  or  large  piece  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
table,  and  soaked  in  the  gravy  till  next  day. 


«IMIMMW«>M«««*I«IIIMM 


BEEF  CAKES. 


Takb  some  cold  roast  beef  that  has  been  under-done,  and 
mince  it  very  fine.  Mix  with  it  grated  bread  crumbs,  and  a 
little  chopped  onion  and  parsley.  Season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  moisten  it  with  some  beef-dripping  and  a  little  wal- 
nut or  onion  pickle.  Some  scraped  cold  tongue  or  ham  will 
be  found  an  improvement.  Make  it  into  broad  flat  cakes,  and 
spread  a  coat  of  mashed  potato  thinly  on  the  top  and  bottom 
of  each.  Lay  a  small  bit  of  butter  on  the  top  of  every 
cake,  and  set  them  in  an  oven  to  warm  and  brown. 

Beef  cakes  are  frequently  a  breakfast  dish. 

Any  other  cold  fresh  meat  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner. 

Cold  roast  beef  may  be  cut  into  slices,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  broiled  a  few  minutes  over  a  clear  fire,  and  served 
up  hot  with  a  little  butter  spread  on  them. 
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TO  ROAS  r  A  BEEF'S  HEART. 

Oirr  opm  the  hearty  and  (haring  removed  the  Tentricle^ 
soak  it  in  cold  water  to  free  it  from  the  blood.  Parboil  it  ^ 
aboat  ten  minutes.  Prepare  a  force-meat  of  gprated  bread 
ennnbs,  batter  or  minced  saet,  sweet  marjoram  and  parsley 
chopped  fine,  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt  to  your  taste,  and  some  yolk  of  egg  to  bind  the  ingredients. 
Stuff  the  heart  with  the  force-meat,  and  secare  the  opening 
by  tying  a  string  around  it.  Put  it  on  a  spit,  and  roast  it  till 
it  is  tender  throughout. 

Add  to  the  gravy  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
glass  of  red  wine.  Serve  up  the  heart  very  hot  in  a  covered 
dish.    It  chills  immediately.  < 

Eat  currant  jelly  with  it. 

Boiled  beef's  heart  is  frequently  used  in  mince  pies. 


MI»1II»>1««<I»»»>W>H»I> 


TO  STEW   A  BEEF'S   HEART. 

Cleah  the  heart,  and  cut  it  lengthways  into  large  pieces. 
Put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover 
them  with  cold  water.  Parboil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
carefully  skimming  off  the  blood  that  rises  to  the  top.  Then 
take  them  out,  cut  them  into  mouthfuls,  and  having  strained 
the  liquid,  return  them  to  it,  adding  a  head  or  two  of  chopped 
celery,  a  few  sliced  onions,  a  dozen  potatoes  pared  and  quar^* 
tered,  and  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Season  with  whole 
pepper,  and  a  few  cloves  if  you  like.  Let  it  stew  slowly  till 
an  the  pieces  of  heart  and  the  vegetables  are  quite  tendei. 

You  may  stew  a  beef's  kidney  in  the  same  manner. 

The  heart  and  liver  of  a  calf  make  a  good  dish  cooked  ai 

above. 

8 
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TO   DRESS   BEEF  KIDNBT. 

^Haying  soaked  a  fiesh  kidney  in  cold  water  and  dried  it  in 
a  cloth,  cut  it  into  monthfuls,  and  then  mince  it  fine.  Dust 
tt  with  flour.  Put  some  butter  into  a  stew-pan  over  a  mode- 
rate fire,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  minced  kidney.  When 
you  hare  browned  it  in  the  butter,  sprinkle  on  a  little  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  in  a  very  little  boiling  water. 
Add  a  glass  of  champagne  or  other  wine,  or  a  large  tea-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catchup,  or  of  walnut  pickle.  Cover  the 
pan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  till  the  kidney  is  tender.  '  Send 
it  to  table  hot  in  a  covered  dish.  It  is-  eat^n  generally  at 
«  breakfast. 


WIIM>1M»l»«i%«»M»iw«l 


TO  BOIL   TRIPE. 


Wash  it  well  in  warm  Vater,  and  trim  it  nicely,  taking  off 
all  the  fat.  Cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  on  to  boil 
five  hours  before  dinner,  in  water  enough  to  cover  it  very 
w^.  After  it  has  boiled  font  hours,  pour  off  the  water,  sea- 
•OB  die  tripe  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  with 
milk  and  water  mixed  in  equal  quantities.  Boil  it  an  hour  in 
tiie  milk  ahd  water. 

Boil  in  a  saucis-pan  ten  or  a  dozen  oniony.  When  they  are 
quite  soft,  drain  them  in  a  cullender,  and  mash  them.  Wipe 
oat  your  sauce-pan  and  put  them  on  again,  with  «  bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a  wine-glass  of  cream  or  milk.  Let  them 
boil  opt  and  a^d  them  to  the  tripe  Just  hefore  you  send  it  to 
table.    Eat  it  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  mustard. 

It  is  best  to  give  ti^  its  fiist  and  longest  boiling  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted. 


9ssr.  97 

TBIPS  AND  OYSTERS. 

Hatino  boiled  the  tripe  in  milk  and  water,  for  four  or  fl?^ 
hours  till  it  is  quite  tender,  cat  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Put 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  just  milk  enough  to  cover  it,  and  a 
few  blades  of  mace.  Let  it  stew  about  five  minutes,  and  then 
put  in  the  oysters,  adding  a  large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  your  taste.  Let  it  stew 
fiye  minutes  longer,  and  then  send  it  to  table  in  a  tureen ; 
first  skimming  off  whatever  fat  may  float  on  the  surface. 


«»WM>MIM<MI«MHltl«MM. 


TO  FRY  TRIPE. 


Boil  the  tripe  the  day  before,  till  it  is  quite  tender,  which 
it  will  not  be  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours.  Then  cover  it 
and  set  it  away.  Next  day  cut  it  into  long  slips,  and  dip 
each  piece  into  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  afterwards  roll  lliem 
in  grated  bread  crumbs.  Have  ready  in  a  frying-pan  over  the 
fire,  some  good  beef-dripping.  When  it  is  boiling  hot  pat  in 
the  tripe,  and  fry  it  about  ten  minutes'  till  of  a  light  brown. 

You  may  serve  it  up  with  onion  sauce. 

Boiled  tripe  that  has  been  left  from  the  dinner  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  may  be  fried  in  this  manner.       * 

PEPPER  POT. 

Takb  four  pounds  of  tripe,  and  four  oz  feet  Put  them  into 
a  large  pot  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  soiM 
whole  pepper,  and  a  little  salt.  Hang  them  over  the  fire 
early  in  the  morning.  Let  them  hoil  slowly,  keeping  the 
pot  closely  covered.    When  the  tripe  is  quite  tender^  and  ^e 
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OX  feet  boiled  to  pieces,  take  them  out,  and  skim  the  liquid 
and  strain  it.  Then  cut  the  tripe  into  small  pieces ;  put  it 
l)ack  into  the  pot,  and  pour  the  soup  or  liquor  over  it.  Haye 
ready  some  sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  some  sliced  onions,  and 
some  sliced  potatoes.  Make  some  small  dumplings  with 
flour  and  butter.  Season  the  vegetables  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  them  into  the  pot.  Haye  ready  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  and  pour  on  as  much  as  will  keep  the  ingre- 
dients covered  while  boiling,  but  take  care  not  to  weaken  the 
taste  by  putting  too  much  water.  Add  a  large  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  lastly  put  in  the  dumplings.  Let  it  boil 
till  all  the  things  are  thoroughly  done,  and  then  serve  it  up  in 
ih«  tureen. 


»»*«>»»%<i»<i»»»»»%«»«» 


TO   BOIL   A   SMOKED   TONGUE. 

In  buying  dried  tongues,  choose  those  that  are  thick  and 
plump,  and  that  have  the  smoothest  skins.  They  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  young  and  tender. 

A  smoked  tongue  should  soak  in  cold  water  at  least  all 
night.  One  that  is  very  hard  and  dry  will  require  twenty- 
four  hours*  soaking.  When  you  boil  it  put  it  into  a  pot  full 
of  cold  water.  4Set  it  over '  a  slow  fire  that  it  may  heat  gra- 
dually  for  an  hour  before  it  comes  to  a  boil.  Then  keep  it 
simmering  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours,  according  to  its 
size  and  age.  Probe  it  with  a  fork,  and  do  not  take  it  up  till 
It  is  tender  throughout.  Send  it  to  table  with  mashed  potato 
laid  round  it,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  Do  not  split  it  in 
hai.  when  you  dish  it,  as  is  the  practice  with  some  cooks. 
Cutting  it  lengthways  spoils  the  flavour,  and  renders  it  com- 
paratively insipid. 

If  ^ou  wish  to  serve  up  the  tongue  very  handsomely,  rub  it 


with  yolk  of  egg  after  you  take  it  tnm  the  pot,  and  strew 
over  it  grated  bread  crumbs ;  baste  it  with  batter,  and  set  it 
before  iStie  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a  light  brown.  Cover  the 
root  (which  is  always  an  unsightly  object)  with  thick  sprigs 
of  doable  parsley ;  and  (instead  of  mashed  potato)  lay 
of  eoirant  jelly  all  round  the  tongue. 


VMMKMIMIMMMMWMm. 


TO  BOIL   A   SALTED  OR   PICKLED   lONGUE. 

Put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  three  hours  or  more* 
according  to  its  size.  When  you  take  it  out  peel  and  tiim  it, 
and  send  it  to  table  surrounded  with  mashed  potato,  and  gar- 
nished with  sliced  carrot. 


TO  CORN   BEEF. 

Wash  the  beef  well,  after  it  has  lain  awhile  in  cold  water.^ 
Then  drain  and  examine  it,  take  out  all  the  kernels,  and  rub 
it  plentifully  with  salt.  It  will  imbibe  the  salt  more  readily 
after  being  washed.  In  cold  weather  warm  the  salt  by  placing 
it  before  the  fire.  This  will  cause  it  to  penetrate  the  meat 
mcHre  thoroughly. 

In  summer  do  not  attempt  to  com  any  beef  that  has  not 
been  fresh  killed,  and  even  then  it  will  not  keep  more  than  a 
day  and  a  half  or  two  days.  Wash  and  dry  it,  and  ruD  a 
great  deal  of  salt  well  into  it.  Cover  it  carefully,  and  keeu 
it  in  a  cold  dry  cellar. 

Pork  is  corned  in  the  same  manner. 
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TO  PICKLE  BEEF  OR   TONGUES. 

Thk  beef  mnst  be  firesh  killed,  and  of  the  best  kind.  Yoa 
must  wipe  erery  piece  well,  to  dry  it  from  the  blood  and 
moisture.  To  fifty  pounds  of  meat  allow  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter  of  coarse  salt,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fine  salt^ 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  saltpetre,  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
brown  sugar,  and  one  quart  of  molasses.  Mix  all  these  ingre- 
dients well  together,  boil  and  skim  it  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  no  more  scum  rises,  take  it  from  the  fire.  Haye 
ready  the  beef  in  a  large  tub,  or  in  a  barrel ;  pour  the  brine 
gradually  upon  it  with  a  ladle,  and  as  it  cools  rub  it  well  into 
eyeiy  part  of  the  meat.  A  molasses  hogshead  sawed  in  two 
is  a  good  receptacle  for  pickled  meat.  Coyer  it  well  with  a 
thick  cloth,  and  look  at  it  frequently,  skimming  off  whateyer 
may  float  on  the  top,  and  basting  the  meat  with  the  brine. 
In  about  a  fortnight  the  beef  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Tongues  may  be  put  into  the  same  cask  with  the  beef,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  as  you  procure  them  from  the  butcher.  None 
of  them  will  be  ready  for  smoking  in  less  than  six  weeks ; 
but  they  had  best  remain  in  pickle  seyen  or  eight  months. 
They  should  not  be  sent  to  the  smoke-house  later  than  March. 
If  you  do  them  at  home,  they  will  require  three  weeks'  smoking 
oyer  a  wood  fire.  Hang  them  with  the  root  or  large  end 
upwards.  When  done,  sew  up  each  tongue  tightly  in  coarse 
linec,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dark  dry  cellar. 

Pickled  tongues  without  smoking  are  seldom  liked. 

The  last  of  October  is  a  good  time  for  putting  meat  into 
pickle.  If  the  weather  is  too  warm  or  too  cold,  it  will  not 
take  the  salt  well. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  pickle  may  probably  requiie 
a  svcottd  boiling  with  additional  ingndients. 
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Half  an  ounce  of  poarl-ash  added  to  the  other  articles  will 
make  the  meat  more  tender,  bat  many  persona  thinka  it  injorea 
the  taste. 

The  meat  most  always  be  kept  completely  immeraed 
in  the  brine.  To  effect  this  a  heavy  board  shonld  be  laid 
upon  it. 
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DRIED  OR  SMOKED  BEEF. 

Thb  best  part  for  this  purpose  is  the  round,  which  yoi 
most  desire  the  butcher  to  cut  into  four  pieces.  Wash  the 
meat  and  dry  it  well  in  a^Ioth.  Grind  or  beat  to  powder  an 
equal  quantity  of  clores  and  allspice,  and  having  mixed  them 
together,  rub  them  well  into  the  beef  with  your  hand,  llie 
spice  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  both  to  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  meat.  Have  ready  a  pickle  made  precisely  as 
that  in  the  preceding  article.  Boil  and  skim  it,  and  (the  meat 
having  been  thoroughly  rubbed  all  over  with  the  sp^oe) 
pour  on  the  pickle  as  before  directed.  Keep  the  beef  in  the 
pickle  at  least  six  weeks,  and  then  smoke  it  about  three 
weeks.     Com  cobs  make  a  good  fire  for  smoking  meat. 

Smoked  beef  is  brought  on  the  tea-table  either  ahaved  into 
thin  chips  without  cooking,  or  chipped  and  fried  with  a  little 
butter  in  a  skillet,  and  served  up  hot. 

This  receipt  for  dried  or  smoked  beef  will  answer  equally 
well  for  venison  ham,  which  is  also  used  as  a  relish  at  the 
tea-table. 

Mutton  hams  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 


M     DIBKCTI0N8  FOK  COOKING  MEAT. 

POTTED  BEEF. 

Take  a  good  piece  of  a  round  of  beef,  and  cat  off  all  the 
hX,  Rub  the  lean  well  with  salt,  and  let  it  lie  two  days. 
Then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  add  to  it  a  little  water  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  half  a  pint  to  three  pounds  of  meat.  CoTer  the  jar 
as  closely  as  possible,  (the  best  coyer  will  be  a  coarse  paste 
or  dough)  and  set  it  in  a  slow  oven,  or  in  a  yesscl  of  boiling 
water  for  about  four  hours.  Then  drain  off  all  the  gravy  and 
set  the  meat  before  the  fire  that  all  the  moisture  gn^y  be  drawn 
out.  Pull  or  cut  it  to  pieces  and  pound  it  for  a  long  time  in 
a  mortar  with  pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
oiled  fresh  butter,  adding  these  ingredients  gradually,  and 
moistening  it  with  ajittle  of  the  gravy.  You  most  pound  it 
to  a£ne  paste,  or  till  it  becomes^  of  the  consistence  of  cream 
cheese. 

Put  it  into  potting  cans,  and  cover  it  an  inch  thick  with 
fresh  butter  that  has  been  melted,  skimmed,  and  strained* 
Tie  a  leather  over  each  pot,  and  keep  them  closely  covered 
Set  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Game  and  poultry  may  be  potted  in  this  manner 


/ 


PBPPSR  HASH 
12  oniodir 
12  red  peppers 
12  green  peppers 
reiaoTe  seeds  from  peppers 
wash,  ohop  onions  and  peppers 
together,  ponr  on  boiling 
water, let  it  stand  5  minutes 
pat  in  oolander  and  squeeze 
▼ery  dry,  have  ready  3  pints 
boiling  vinegar  in  i^ich  put 
4  tablespoons  of  salt,  2  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  pour  over 
peppers  and  onions, let  it  come 
to  a  boil; when  cool  put  in  cans, 
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POTTED  BEEF. 

Take  a  good  piece  of  a  round  of  beef,  and  cat  off  all  the 
Ait  Rub  the  lean  well  with  salt,  and  let  it  lie  two  days. 
Then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  add  to  it  a  litde  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  pint  to  three  pounds  of  meat.  Cover  the  jar 
88  closely  as  possible,  (the  best  coyer  will  be  a  coarse  paste 
or  dough)  and  set  it  in  a  slow  oven,  or  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  for  about  four  hours.  Then  drain  off  all  the  gravy  and 
set  the  meat  before  the  fire  that  all  the  moisture  may  be  drawn 
out.  Pull  or  cut  it  to  pieces  and  pound  it  for  a  long  time  in 
a  mortar  with  pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
oiled  fresh  butter,  adding  these  ingredients  gradually,  and 
moistening  it  with  ajittle  of  the  gravy.  You  must  pound  it 
to  nSne  paste,  or  till  it  becomes^  of  the  consistence  of  cream 
cheese. 

Put  it  into  potting  cans,  and  cover  it  an  inch  thick  with 
fresh  butter  that  has  beeji  melted,  skimmed,  and  strained* 
Tie  a  leather  over  each  pot,  and  keep  theiA  closely  covered 
Set  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Game  and  poultry  may  be  potted  in  this  manner 
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GENERAL   REHAKKS. 
Tat  foreHjnartOT  of  a  calf  compriaes  the  neck,  breast,  and 
■houlder:  the  hind-qaatteT  consists  of  the  loin,  fillet,  ana 
knuckle.     Separate  diBhea  ate  made  of  the  head,  heart,  lirer 
and  eveetbiead.     The  flesh  of  good  veal  is  firm  and  dry,  and 
tke  joints  etiff.    The  lean  is  of  a  Terj  ligli 
the  fat  quite  white.     In  baying  the  head 
'  look  fall,  plamp,  and  lireljj  if  they  are  ' 
calf  has  been  killed  too  long.    In  buying  c; 
or  soup,  endeavoni  to  get  those  that  have 
and  not  skinned ;  as  a  great  deal  of  gelati 
contained  in  the  Bldn,     Veal  should  always  be  thoroughlr 
cooked,  and  noyer  brought  to  table  rare  or  under-done,  ]ik» 
beef  or  mntton.    The  least  redness  in  the  meat  or  giary  is 
disgusting. 

Teal  suet  may  be  used  as  a  sabslitote  for  that  of  beef;  alto 
Teal-dripping. 

TO  ROAST  A  LOIN  OF  VEAL. 
Tbs  loin  is  the  beet  part  of  the  calf.  It  is  always  roasted. 
See  that  yoni  fire  is  clear  and  hot,  and  broad  enough  to  blown 
both  ends.  Corel  the  &t  of  the  kidney  and  the  back  with 
pqier  to  prevent  it  from  scorching.  A  large  loin  of  veal  will 
require  at  leatt  four  hoara  and  a  half  to  roast  it  sufficiently 
K\  first  set  the  roaster  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  tha  fire  that 
the  meat  may  heat  gradually  In  the  banning ;  aflerwatdV 
]dse«  it  hmkt.    Fat  a  little  salt  and  water  into  the  dripping* 
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pwi  uid  bute  die  meat  with  it  till  the  gnrj  begins  to  dic^. 
Tlien  bmsle  with  the  gravy.  Wnen  the  meftt  is  nearl;  dons, 
move  it  cloae  to  the  fire,  dredge  it  with  a  rery  little  flom,  uid 
baMe  it  with  buttm-.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  which 
■hmild  be  thickened  by  ehAking  iv  »  reiy  noall  quantity  uf 
flotur.  Put  it  into  a  Bmali  Bauce-pan,  and  aet  it  ou  hot  coala 
Let  it  JQBt  eume  to  a  bojt,  and  then  aend  it  to  table  in  a  bout. 
If  the  giavy  ia  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  add  to  it  about  half 
a  Jill  or  a  large  wine-glaas  of  boiling  water. 
In  cuving  a  loin  of  veal  help  every  one  to  a  piece  of  the 
it  will  go. 


OAST   A   BREAST  OF  VEAL. 

'eal  will  require  about  throe  honri  and  a  hall 
to  Toast.  In  preparing  it  for  the  spit,  cover  it  with  tiie  caol, 
and  ikewer  the  sweetbread  to  the  back.  Take  off  the  caul 
when  the  meat  ia  nearly  done.  The  bieaat,  being  compara- 
tively toogb  and  coarse,  is  less  ealeemed  than  the  loin  and 
the  fillet 


TO  BOAST  A  FILLET  OF  TEAL. 
Tamm  out  the  bone,  and  secure  with  Aewon  the  fat  Bap  to 
Iba  oattida  ot  the  meat.  Piepare  a  stuffing  of  fresh  butter  or 
•oat  minoed  fine,  and  an  equal  qnantilp  of  graled  bread-cnunbVf 
a  large  tabl»4pooiifiil  of  grated  lemon-peel,  a  tabl»-ap<>C|[iful 
ot  sweet  raaijorasi  chopped  or  rubbed  to  powdei,  a  nntm^ 
grated,  and  a  little  pepper  and  sail,  with  a  sprig  3f  choKiqd 
fl—ley.  Mix  all  tbese  ingredients  willi  beaten  yolk  of  agg, 
aad  staff  the  ^aea  frov  wheiue  tbs  boqa  wu  tak«i<    W(f 


AeepcnUwincUionBillOTeTflie  topof  the  TMl,uidlH  Oimb 
iritli  lOfDe  of  the  nmffin*;.  Yon  ma;  aticl:  ihto  ewh  hoi*  M 
tnclt  of  &t  bam  or  salt  pork,  cot  Teiy  Atn. 

Hxiing  papend  the  fat,  spit  the  veal  and  put  it  into  Ae 
touter,  keeping-  it  at  fint  not  too  near  the  Cre.  Put  a  little 
nit  and  wdter  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  for  awhile  baste  thn 
meat  with  it  Then  biiste  it  with  its  own  grary.  A  fillet  of 
Teal  will  Teqniie  four  hours  Toasting.  As  it  p'.oceeds,  placa 
it  nearei  to  the  fire.  Half  an  hour  befcwe  it  is  done,  remoTe 
the  paper,  and  baste  the  meat  with  butter,  haring  fint  dtedfed 
it  Tery  lightly  with  floar.  HsTieg  alum 
•ome  thin  melted  butter  with  it. 

If  eonTenient,  jou  may  in  making  the 
pToportioii  (£  flhopped  moHhrooms  that  I 
in  sweet  oil,  oi  of  chopped  pickled  oyster 
fine  will  impTore  it. 

Yon  may  stuff  a  fillet  of  real  entirely  with  santage  meat 

To  accompany  a  fillet  of  veal,  the  usual  diali  is  boiled  ham 
ot  bacon. 

A  shoulder  of  veal  may  be  stuffed  and  roasted  in  a  aimllai 


TO  STEW  A  BREAST  OP  TEAL. 
DiTiiiB  the  breaet  into  pieces  according  to  the  posttioii  of 
the  bones.  Put  them  into  a  etew-pan  with  a  few  alioes  of 
ham,  some  whole  pepper,  «  brmdi  of  parsley,  and  a  Isig* 
onion  qnaitered.  Add  sufficient  water  to  keep  Ulrorobiinuiig. 
sod  let  it  stew  slowly  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Then  put 
l^  ft  a  qiait  or  more  of  green  peas  that  hare  billed  Iwen^ 
iUtthtn  in  aiiofber  pot,  an<t  a  ptece  of  batter  rolled  H  AmmI 
tow  lSMr«)|tMi^«  qusrcerof  an  hour  Vmger,    Swrcll 
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■!»,  Kith  the  Teal  in  the  middle,  the  peas  round  it,  and  thft. 
Mm  laid  on  the  jraaa. 
You  may  stew  a  breast  of  veal  with  tomatas. 


TO  STEW  A   FILLET  OP  VKAL. 

Taki  a  fillet  of  veal,  rab  it  with  salt,  and  then  with  a  sharp 

knife  make  deep  incisions  all  over  the  sarface,  the  bottom  as 

well  as  the  top  and  sides.  Make  a  stuffing  of  grated  stale  bread, 

sweet  marioram,  grated  lenton-peel,  nutmeg, 

[nixed  up  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg  to  bind  and 

:j.     Fill  the  holes  or  incisions  with  the  Btii& 

lown  well  with  your  Angers.    Reserre  soma 

rab  all  over  the  outside  of  the  meat.    Havo 

thin  slices  of  cold  boiled  ham,  the  fetter  the 

better.    Cover  the  veal  with  them,  fastening  them  on  with 

skeweis.    Pat  it  into  a  pot,  and  stew  it  slowly  in  a  rerf 

tittle  water,  just  enough  to  covei  it.     It  will  take  at  least 

fire  hours  to  stew ;  or  more,  in  proportion  to  its  siie.    When 

done,  take  off  the  ham,  and  lay  it  round  the  Toal  in  a  dish. 

You  may  stew  with  it  a  quart  or  Ihiee  pints  of  young  green 
peas,  put  in  about  an  hour  before  dinner ;  add  to  them  a  little 
hotter  and  pepper  while  tfaey  are  stewing.    Serve  them  up  in 
the  dish  with  the  veal,  laying  ths  slices  of  ham  upon  them. 
If  you  omit  the  ham,  stew  the  veal  enUrely  in  lard. 


TO   STEW  A^KNUCKLE   Ot   TEAL. 
Lat  four  wooden  skswers  across  ths  bottom  of  your  stsw- 
t^,  and  place  the  meat  upon  them  t  hariag  first  csrefiillj 
fruhtd  it,  and  jubbod  it  with  salt.    Add  a  tabI»«pooBflil  of 
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wiu4e  pepper,  the  leaves  froni  a  bnnch  of  swMt  ma^oiam,  a 
bnneli  of  paraley  leaves  chopped,  two onionspeeleti  and elieed, 
and  a  piece  of  butter  Tolled  in  flour.  Pour  in  two  quaru  ot 
water.  Cover  it  closely,  and  after  ithaa  come  to  a  boil,  lessen 
the  fire,  and  let  the  meat  odIj  simmer  for  two  hours  or  more. 
Before  you  serve  it  op,  poor  the  liquid  over  it. 

This  dish  will  be  greatly  improved  by  stewing  vrith  it 
a  few  slices  of  ham,  or  the  remaios  of  a  cold  ham. 

Veal  when  simply  boiled  is  too  insipid.  To  stew  it  hi 
much  better. 


VEAL  CUTLETS. 

The  best  cutlets  are  those  taken  from  the  le. 
them  aboat  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  lar^ 
your  hand.  Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Grate  soma 
stale  bread,  and  rub  it  through  a  cullender,  adding  lo  it 
chopped  sweet  marjoram,  grated  leroon-peel,  and  some  pow- 
dered mace  or  nutmeg.  Spread  the  mixture  on  a  large  Sat 
dish.  Have  ready  io  a  pan  some  beaten  egg.  First  dip  each 
CQllet  into  the  egg,  and  iheo  into  the  seasoning  on  tho  disllt 
seeing  that  a  sufficient  quantity  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the 
meat.  Melt  in  your  frying>pan,  over  a  quick  fiie,  some  beef- 
dripping,  lard,  or  fresh  batter,  and  when  it  boils  lay  yoni  cut- 
lets in  it,  and  fry  them  thoroughly;  turning  them  on  both 
sides,  and  taking  care  that  they  do  not  bom.  Place  them  in 
a  covered  dish  near  the  fire,  while  you  finish  the  gravy  in  tha 
pan,  by  first  skimming  it,  and  then  shaking  in  a  little  flour 
and  stirring  it  round.  Pour  the  gravj^hot  round  the  cutlets, 
and  garnish  with  little  bunches  of  <;nrled  paialey. 

Von  may  mix  with  the  bread  cnimba  a  little  saSron.  4 
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VEAL   STEAKS. 

Gut  a  neck  of  veal  into  thin  steaks,  and  beat  them  to  mak* 
them  tender.  For  seasoningr,  mix  together  some  finely 
ehopped  onion  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little 
chopped  parsley.  Add  some  butler,  and  put  it  with  the  par- 
sley and  onion  into  a  small  sauce-pan,  and  set  it  on  hot  coala 
to  stew  till  brawn.  In  the  mean  time,  put  the  steaks  on  a  hot 
gridiron  (the  bars  of  which  have  been  rubbed  with  snet)  and 
broil  them  well,  over  a  bed  of  bright  clear  coals.  When  8u£> 
ficiently  done  on  one  side  turn  them  on  the  other.  AfWr  the 
last  turning,  coyer  each  steak  with  some  of  the  seasoniDgf 
from  the  sauce-pan,  and  let  all  broil  together  till  thoroughly 
done. 

Instead  of  the  onions  and  parsley,  you  may  season  the  Teal 
steaks  with  chopped  mushrooms,  or  with  chopped  oysters, 
browned  in  butter. 

*  Have  ready  a  gravy  made  of  the  scraps  and  trimmings  of 
the  Teal,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boiled  in  a  little 
hot  water  in  the  same  sauce-pan  in  which  the  parsley  and 
onions  have  been  previously  stewed.  Strain  the  gravy  when 
It  has  boiled  long  enough,  and  flavoor  it  with  catchup. 
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MINCED   VEAL. 

Takk  some  cold  veal,  cut  it  into  slices,  and  mince  it  Tory 
finely  with  a  chopping-knife.  Season  it  to  your  taste  with 
pepper,  salt,  sweet  marjoram  rubbed  fine,  grated  lemon-peel 
and  nutmeg.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a  sauce-pan 
yri\h  a  little  water,  and  simmer  them  OTcr  hot  coals  to  extract 
the  gravy  from  them.  Then  put  the  minced  veal  into  a  stew- 
pan,  strain  the  gravy  over  it,  add  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 


T£AL. 

flour,  and  a  little  milk  or  cream.  Let  it  all  simmer  together 
till  thoroughly  wanned,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  leat  tne 
meat  haying  been  once  cooked  already,  should  become  taste* 
less.  When  yon  senre  it  np,  have  ready  some  three-cornered 
pieces  of  bread  toasted  and  battered ;  place  them  all  ronnd 
the  inside  of  the  dish. 

Or  yon  may  coyer  the  mince  with  a  thick  layer  of  grated 
bread,  moistened  with  a  little  bntter,  and  browned  on  the  top 
with  a  salamander,  or  a  red  hot  shovel. 
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VEAL   PATTIES. 

Mnros  very  fine  a  pound  of  the  lean  of  cold  roast  veal,  and 
half  a  pound  of  cold  boiled  ham,  (fat  and  lean  equally  mixed.) 
Put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  three  ounces  of  batter  divided  into 
bits  and  rolled  in  flour,  a  jill  of  cream,  and  a  jill  of  veal  gravy. 
SeasMi  it  to  your  taste  with  cayenne  pepper  and  nutmeg, 
gntsd  lemon-peel,  and  lemon-juice.  Set  the  pan  on  hot  coals, 
and  let  the  ingredients  simmer  till  well  warmed,  stirring 
them  well  to  prevent  their  burning. 

Have  ready  baked  some  small  shells  of  puff-paste.  Fill 
them  with  the  mixture,  and  eat  the  patties  either  warm  or 
eold. 


<f«>»H«»%«*%— *»*»<* 


VEAL  PIE. 


Task  two  pounds  of  veal  cut  from  the  loin,  fillet,  or  ^e  best 
end  of  the  neck.  Remove  the  bone,  fat,  and  skin,  and  put 
them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  half  a  pint  of  water  to  stew  for  the 
gravy.  Make  a  good  paste,  allowing  a  pound  of  bntter  to 
two  pounds  of  flour.    Divide  it  into  two  pieces,  roll  it  out 
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nther  thick,  and  cover  witb  one  piece  the  Bides  and  bottom  of 
a  deep  dish.  Put  in  a  layei  of  yeal,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  then  a  layer  of  cold  ham  sliced  thin,  then  more  vesl, 
more  ham,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  fall ;  interspersing  the 
meat  with  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard.  If  you  can  procure 
some  small  button  mushrooms  they  will  be  found  an  improye 
ment.  Pour  in,  at  the  last,  the  gravy  you  have  drawn  from 
the  trimmings,  and  put  on  the  lid  of  the  pie,  notching  the 
edge  handsomely,  and  ornamenting  the  centre  with  a  flowex 
made  of  paste.    Bake  the  pie  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half. 

You  may  make  a  very  plain  veal  pie  simply  of  veal  chops, 
sliced  onions,  and  potatoes  pared  and  quartered.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  up  the  dish  with  water. 


CALF'S  HEAD.D&EST   PLAIN 

Wash  the  head  in  warm  water.  Then  lay  it  in  oleen  hot 
water  and  let  it  soak  awhile.  This  will  blanch  it.  Take  <m% 
the  brains  and  the  black  part  of  the  eyes.  Tie  the  head 
in  a  cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  large  fish-ketde,  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  add  some  salt  to  throw  up  the  scam,  which 
must  be  taken  off  as  it  rises.  Let  the  head  boil  gently  aboat 
three  hours. 

Put  eight  or  ten  sage  leaves,  and  as  much  parsley,  into  a 
small  sauce-pan  with  a  little  water,  and  boil  them  half  an 
hour.  Then  chop  them  fine,  and  set  them  ready  on  a  plate. 
Wash  the  brains  well  in  two  warm  waters,  and  then  soak 
them  for  an  hour  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  with  a  little  salt  in 
It.  Remove  the  skin  and  strings,  and  then  put  the  brains  into 
a  stew-pan  with  plenty  of  csld  water,  and  let  them  boil  gently 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  skimming  them  well.    Take  theii^ 
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oat,  chop  them,  and  mix  them  with  the  sage  and  parsley 
leayee,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste. 
Then  put  the  mixture  into  a  sauce-pan  and  set  it  on  coals  to 
warm. 

Take  up  the  head  when  it  is  sufficiently  boiled,  score  it  in  dia- 
monds, brush  it  all  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  it  with  a 
mixture  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  and  chopped  sage  and  parsley. 
Stick  a  few  bits  of  butter  07er  it,  and  set  it  in  a  Dutch  oren 
to  brown.  Serve  it  up  with  the  brains  laid  round  it.  Or  yon 
may  send  to  table  the  brains  and  the  tongue  in  a  small 
separate  dish,  having  first  trimmed  the  tongue  and  cut  oft  the 
roots.  Have  also  parsley-sauce  in  a  boat.  You  may  garnish 
with  very  thin  small  slices  of  broiled  ham,  curled  up. 

If  you  get  a  calf's  head  with  the  hair  on,  sprinkle  it  all 
over  with  pounded  rosin,  and  dip  it  into  boiling  water.  This 
will  make  the  hairs  scrape  off  easily. 


CALF'S   HEAD   HASHED. 

Taxb  a  calf's  head  and  a  set  of  feet,  and  boil  them  until 
tender,  haying  first  removed  the  brains.  Then  cut  the  fiesh 
off  the  head  and  feet  in  slices  from  the  bone,  and  put  both 
meat  and  bones  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  sliced  onions,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste ;  also  a 
large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  little  water.  After 
it  has  stewed  awhile  slowly  till  the  flavour  is  well  extracted 
from  the  heibs  and  onions,  take  out  the  meat,  season  it  a  little 
with  cayenne  pepper,  and  lay  it  in  a  dish.  Strain  the  gravy 
in  which  it  was  stewed,  and  stir  into  it  two  glasses  of  ma- 
deira, and  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  a  lemon     Having 
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poured  some  of  the  gravy  oyer  the  meat,  lay  a  piece  of  batle 
on  the  top,  set  it  in  an  oven  and  bake  it  brown* 
.  In  the  mean  time,  having  cleaned  and  washed  the  braimi 
(skinning  them  and  removing  the  strings)  parboil  them  in  a 
8ance-pan7  and  then  make  them  into  balls  with  chopped 
sweet  herbs,  grated  bread-crumbs,  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg, 
and  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Fry  them  in  lard  and  butter  mixed ; 
and  send  them  to  table  laid  round  the  meat  (which  should 
have  the  tongue  placed  on  the  trp)  and  garnish  with  sliced 
lemon.  Warm  the  remaining  gr&vy  in  a  small  sauce-pan  on 
hot  coals,  and  stir  into  it  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  a  minute 
before  you  take  it  from  the  fire.    Send  it  to  table  in  a  boat. 


M»**<»>V«*I«M*I*«*MI 


CHITTERLINGS    OR  CALF'S    TRIPE. 

Sek  that  the  chitterlings  are  very  nVe  and  white.  Wash 
them,  cut  them  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan 
with  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  about  two  quarts  of 
water.  Boil  them  two  hours  or  more.  In  the  mean  time, 
peel  eight  or  ten  white  onions,  and  throw  them  whole  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  plenty  of  water.  Boil  them  slowly  till  quite 
soft;  then  drain  them  in  a  cullender,  and  mash  them.  Wipe 
out  your  sauce-pan,  and  put  in  the  mashed  onions  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  two  table-«poonfuls  of  cream  or  rich  milk, 
some  nutmeg,  and  a  very  little  salt.  Sprinkle  in  a  little 
flour,  set  the  pan  on  hot  coals  (keeping  it  well  covered)  and 
give  it  one  boil  up. 

When  the  chitterlings  are  quite  tender  all  through,  take 
ihem  up  and  drain  them.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish  a 
slice  or  twc  of  buttered  toast  with  all  the  crust  cut  off.  Lay 
th«  chitterlings  on  the  toast,  and  send  them  to  table  with  the 
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Slewed  oniana  in  a  sauce-boat.  When  you  tak^  the  fthittwlingt 
en  your  plate  seaeoD  them  with  pepper  and  vinegar. 
This,  if  properly  prepared,  is  a  very  nice  dish. 


WMIMMKIMWMKIVMIWW** 


TO  FRY   CALF'S  FEET. 

Having  first  boiled  them  till  tender,  cut  them  in  two,  and 
(having  taken  out  the  large  bones)  season  the  feet  with  pep- 
per and  salt^  and  dredge  them  well  with  flour.  Strew  some 
chopped  parsley  or  sweet  marjoram  over  them,  and  fry  them 
of  a  light  brown  in  lard  or  butter.  Serve  them  up  with  pars* 
lej-eance. 


«MMIMI«IM>*<«*W«MM>«. 


TO  FRY   CALF'S   LIVER. 

Cut  the  liver  into  thin  slices.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
chopped  sweet  herbs,  and  parsley.  Dredge  it  with  flour,  and 
fry  it  brown  in  lard  or  dripping.  See  that  it  is  thoroughly 
done  before  you  send  it  to  table.  Serve  it  up  with  its  own 
gravy. 

Some  slices  of  cold  boiled  ham  fried  with  it  will  be  found 
an  improvement. 

You  may  dress  a  calf's  heart  in  the  same  manner. 


<i«[mo>wi»»%ni%>.>«i«< 


LARDED   CALF'S  LIVER. 

Task  a  calfs  liver  and  wash  it  well.  Cut  into  long  slipa 
the  fat  of  some  bacon  or  salt  pork,  and  insert  it  all  throng 
the  surface  of  the  liver  by  means  of  a  larding-pin.  Put  the 
liver  into  a  pot  with  a  table-spoonfril  of  lard,  a  little  water* 
and  a  few  tomatas,  or  some  tomata  catchup ;  adding  one  large 
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or  two  small  onions  minced  fine,  and  some  sweet  marjoram 
eaves  rubbed  very  fine.    The  sweet  marjoram  will  crnmble 
more  easily  if  yon  first  dry  it  before  the  fire  on  a  plate. 

Having  put  in  all  these  ingredients,  set  the  pot  on  hot  coals 
in  the  comer  of  the  fire-place,  and  keep  it  stewing,  regularly 
and  slowly,  for  four  hours.  Send  the  lirer  to  table  with  the 
gravy  round  it. 


v»vu¥umiimwt»t>iimtmmm 


TO   ROAST   SWEET-BREADS. 

Take  four  fine  sweet-breads,  and  having  trimmed  them 
nicely,  parboil  tBem,  and  then  lay  them  in  a  pan  of  cold 
water  till  they  become  cool.  Afterwards  j}ry  them  in  a  clotii. 
Put  some  butter  into  a  sauce-pan,  set  it  on  hot  coals,  and  melt 
and  skim  it.  When  it  is  quite  clear,  take  it  off.  Have  ready 
some  beaten  egg  in  one  dish,  and  some  grated  bread-crumbs 
in  another.  Skewer  each  sweet-bread,  and  fasten  them  on  a 
spit.  Then  glaze  them  all  over  with  egg,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  bread-crumbs.  Spread  on  some  of  the  clarified  butter, 
and  then  another  coat  of  crumbs.  Roast  them  before  a  clear 
fire,  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Have  ready  some  nice  veal 
gravy  flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  and  pour  it  round  the  sweet- 
breads before  you  send  them  to  table. 
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LARDED  SWEET-BREADS. 

Parboil  three  or  four  of  the  largest  sweet-breads  you  can 
get.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in,  as 
few  things  spoil  more  rapidly  if  not  cooked  at  once.  When 
half  boiled,  lay  them  in  cold  water.  Prepare  a  force-meat  of 
grated  breads  lemon-peel,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg 
Riixed  with  oeaten  yolk  of  egg,  C  ut  open  the  sweet-breads  and 
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Stuff  them  with  it,  fastening  them  afterwards  with  a  skewer,  or 
tying  them  round  with  packthread.  Have  ready  some  slips  of 
bacon-fat,  and  some  slips  of  lemon-peel  cut  about  the  thick- 
ness  of  rery  small  straws.  Lard  the  sweetrbreads  with  them 
in  alternate  rows  of  bacon  and  lemon-peel,  drawing  them 
through  with  a  larding-needle.  Do  it  regularly  and  hand- 
somely. Then  put  the  sweet-breads  into  a  Dutch  OTen,  and 
bake  them- brown.  8erve  them  up  with  real  gravy  fiatooied 
witii  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  enriched  with  beaten  yolk  of 
egg  stirred  in  at  the  last. 


»!»%»»  «I»«H  — >^a«» 


MARBLED   VEAL. 


Hayino  boiled  and  skinned  two  fine  smoked  tongues,  cut 
them  to  pieces  and  pound  them  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar,  moist- 
tening  them  with  plenty  of  butter  as  you  proceed,  Hayo  rea^y 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  lean  of  veal  stewed  and  cut  into  rery 
small  pieces.  Pound  the  Ycal  also  Ln  a  mortar,  adding  butter  to 
it  by  degrees.  The  tongue  and  veal  must  be  kept  separate  till 
both  have  been  pounded.  Then  fill  your  potting  cans  with 
lumps  of  the  veal  and  tongue,  pressed  down  hard,  and  so  placed, 
that  when  cut,  the  mixture  will  look  variegated  or  marbled. 
Close  the  cans  with  veal ;  again  press  it  down  very  hard,  and 
finish  by  pouring  on  clarified  butter.  Cover  the  cans  closely, 
and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place.  It  may  be  eaten  at  tea  or  sup- 
per.   Send  it  to  table  cut  in  slices. 

You  may  use  it  for  sandwiches. 
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GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Thk  fore-quarter  of  a  sheep  eontaina  the  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulder ;  and  the  hind«quarter  the  loin  and  leg.  The  two 
loins  together  are  called  the  chine  or  saddle.  The  flesh  of 
good  mutton  Lb  of  a  bright  red,  and  a  close  grain,  and  the  fat 
firm  and  quite  wttite.  The  meat  will  feel  tender  and  springy 
when  you  squeeze  it  with  your  fingers.  The  Tein  in  the  neck 
of  the  fore-quarter  should  be  of  a  fine  blue. 

Lamb  is  always  roasted ;  generally  a  whole  quarter  at  once. 
In  carving  lamb,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  separate  the  shoal* 
der  from  the  breast,  or  the  leg  from  the  loin. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to  allow  it,  mutton  is  mors 
tender  after  being  kept  a  few  days. 


TO  ROAST  MUTTON. 

Mutton  should  be  roasted  with  a  quick  brisk  fire.  Every 
part  should  be  trimmed  off  that  cannot  be  eaten.  Wash  the 
meat  wcil.  The  skin  should  be  teken  off  and  skewered  on  again 
before  the  meat  is  put  on  the  spit ;  this  wUl  make  it  more  juicy. 
Otherwise  tie  paper  over  the  fat,  having  soaked  the  twine  in 
water  to  prevent  the  string  from  burning.  Put  a  little  salt 
and  water  into  the  dripping-pan,  to  baste  the  meat  at  first,  then 
use  ite  own  gravy  for  that  purpose.  A  quarter  of  an  horn 
before  you  think  it  will  be  done,  take  off  the  skin  or  paper, 
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diedge  the  meat  rery  lightly  with  floor,  and  baate  it  with 
hatter.    Skim  the  gravy  and  send  it  to  table  in  a  boat. 

A  leg  of  mutton  will  reqoiie  from  two  honrs  roasting  to  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  prop<»tion  to  its  sixe.  A  ehine  or  saddle, 
from  two  h^ors  and  a  half,  to  three  hoars.  A  shoulder,  from 
an  hour  and  a  half,  to  two  hours.  A  loin,  from  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  to  two  hours.  A  haunch  (that  is  a  leg  with 
part  of  the  loin)  eannot  be  well  roasted  in  less  than  ibar 
hours. 

Always  have  some  currant  Jelly  on  the  table  to  eat  with 
roost  mutton.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  maaned 
turnips. 

Slices  out  from  a  cold  leg  of  mutton  that  has  been  undei^ 
done,  are  Tery  nice  broiled  or  warmed  on  a  gridiron,  and  sent 
to  the  break&st  table  coyered  with  canant  jelly. 

Pickles  are  always  eaten  with  mutton. 

In  preparing  a  leg  of  mi&tton  for  roasting,  you  may  make 
deep  incisions  in  it,  and  stuff  them  with  chopped  oysteis,  or 
with  a  force-meat  made  in  the  usual  manner ;  or  with  chest- 
nuts  parboiled  and  peeled.  The  gravy  will  be  improred  by 
stirring  into  it  a  glass  of  port  wine. 


%»»i»%»»r%.»»»i%»<*M% 


TO  BOIL  MUTTON. 

To  prepare  a  leg  of  mutton  for  boUmg,  wash  it  clean-cut 
A  small  piece  off  the  shank  bone,  and  trim  the  knuckle.  Put 
it  into  a  pot  with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  boil  it  gently 
for  three  hours,  skimming  it  well.  Then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  keeping  the  pot  well  covered,  let  it  finish  by  remain- 
ing in  the  steam  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Serve  it  up  with 
a  saiwe-boat  of  melted  butter  into  which  a  tea-cup  foil  of 
9Kf9n  or  muitortiins  have  been 
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Hare  mashed  tomips  to  eat  with  it. 

A  few  sa:iall  onions  boiled  in  the  w«ter  with  the  tanttoft  ai» 
thought  by  some  to  improve  the  flsToar  of  the  meal  It  is  much 
better  when  snfficient  time  is  allowed  to  boil  or  simiMr  it 
■lowlj*  ^ 

A  neek  or  a  loin  of  mutton  will  require  also  about  three 
homrs  slow  boiling.  These  pieces  should  oa  no  aeooant  be 
sent  to  table  the  least  under-done*  Senre  up  with  them  carrots 
and  whole  turnips.  You  may  add  a  dish  of  suet  dnmplmgs 
to  sat  with  the  meat,  made  of  finely  Pepped  suet  mixed  with 
double  its  quantity  of  flour,  and  a  little  cold  water. 


WMIMItlM>«M>M<WMfWMM 


MUTTON   CHOPS. 

Take  chops  or  steaks  from  a  loin  of  mutton,  cut  oif  the  bone 
close  to  the  meat,  and  (lim  off  the  skin,  and  part  of  the  fat. 
Beat  them  to  make  them  tender,  and  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Make  your  gridiron  hot  over  a  bed  of  clear  briglit 
coals ;  nib  the  bars  with  suet,  and  lay  on  the  chops.  Ttan 
Jiem  frequently ;  and  if  the  fat  that  falls  horn  them  causes  a 
blaze  and  smoke,  remove  the  gridiron  for  a  moment  till  it  is 
over.  When  they  are  thoroughly  done,  put  them  into  a  warm 
dish  and  butter  them.  Keep  them  covered  till  a  moment  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  eaten. 

When  the  chops  have  been  turned  for  the  last  time,  you 
nay  strew  over  them  some  finely  minced  onion  moistened 
with  boiling  water,  and  seasoned  with  pepper. 

Some  like' them  flavoured  with  mushroom  eatchup. 

Another  way  of  dressing  mutton  chops  is,  after  trimming 
tkem  nicely  and  seasoning  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  to  lay 
them  for  awhile  in  melted  buttsn    Wh4n  they  h«ve  oaahihaA 
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m  raffieient  quantity,  take  them  out,  and  cover  them  all  ovei 
irifh  grated  biead-crombs.  Broil  th^n  over  a  clear  fire,  and 
that  the  bread  does  not  bum. 
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CUTLETS  k  LA  MAINTENON. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mntton  into  steaks  with  a  bone  in  each ;  trim 
them  nicely,  and  scrape  clean  the  end  of  the  bone.  Flatten 
them  with  a  rolling  pin,  or  a  meat  beetle,  and  lay  them  in 
oiled  bntter.  Make  a  seasoning  of  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg 
and  sweet-herbs  minced  small,  grated  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and 
natmeg;  and,  if  you  choose,  a  little  minced  onion.  /Take  the 
chops  oat  of  the  butter,  and  cover  them  with  the  seasoning. 
Batter  some  half  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  pat  the  cutlets 
into  them,  so  as  to  be  entirely  covered,  securing  the  paper 
with  pins  or  strings ;  and  twisting  them  nicely  ronnd  the  bone. 
Heat  year  gridiron  over  some  bright  lively  coals.  Lay  th^ 
cutlets  on  it,  and  broil  them  about  twenty  minutes.  ITie  cus- 
tom of  sending  them  to  table  in  the  papers  had  best  be  omitted, 
as  (unless  managed  by  a  French  cook)  these  envelopes,  after 
being  on  the  gridiron,  make  a  very  bad  appearance.        |, 

Serve  them  up  hot,  with  mushroom  sauce  In  a  boat,  or  with 
a  brown  gravy,  flavoured  with  red  wine.  You  may  make  the 
gravy  of  the  bones  and  trimmings,  stewed  in  a  little  water, 
skinsmed  well,  and  strained  when  sufficiently  stewed.  Thicken 
it  with  flour  browned  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  add  a  glass  of  red 
wine. 

You  may  bake  these  cutlets  in  a  Dutch  oven  without  the 
papers.    Moisten  them  frequently  with  a  little  oiled  bv^r« 

• 
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STEWED  MUTTON  CHOPS; 

Cut  a  loin  or  neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  and  trim  away  the 
iMt  and  bones.  Beat  and  flatten  them.  Season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  pnt  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  barely 
sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  some  sliced  carrots,  tur- 
nips, onions,  potatoes,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  or  a  few 
lomatas.  Let  the  whole  stew  slowly  about  three  hours,  or 
till  every  thing  is  tender.  Keep  the  pan  closely  covered, 
except  when  you  are  skimming  it. 

Send  it  to  table  with  sippets  or  three-cornered  pieces  of 
toasted  bread,  laid  all  round  the  dish. 


HASHED  MUTTON. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  the  lean  of  some  cold  mutton  that  has 
been  underdone,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Take 
the  homes  and  other  trimmings,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  some  sliced 
onions,  and  let  them  stew  till  you  have  drawn  from  them  a 
good  gravy.  Having  skimmed  it  well,  strain  the  gravy  into 
a  stew-pan,  and  put  the  mutton  into  it.  Have  ready-boiled 
some  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes  and  onions.  Slice  them,  and 
add  them  to  the  meat  and  gravy.  Set  the  pan  on  hot  coals, 
and  let  it  simmer  till  the  meat  is  warmed  through,  but  do  not 
allow  It  to  boil,  as  it  has  been  once  cooked  already.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  with  slices  of  buttered  toast.  Lay  the 
meat  and  vegetables  upon  it,  and  pour  over  them  the  gravy. 

Tomatas  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

If  green  peas,  or  Lima  beans  are  in  season,  you  may  boil 
them,  and  put  them  to  the  hashed  mutton ;  leaving  out  the 
other  vegetables,  or  serving  them  up  separately. 


WTTOir    AMD    LAMB.  Ill 

A  CASSEROLE  OF  MUTTON. 

Bmmi  a  deep  dish  or  moald,  and  line  it  with  potaloM 
mashed  with  milk  or  batter,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Fill  it  with  slices  of  the  lean  of  eold  mutton,  or  lamb, 
■eascmed  also.  Coyer  the  whole  with  more  mashed  potatoes. 
Pat  it  into  an  oyen,  and  bake  it  till  the  meat  is  thoroiigluy 
warmed,  and  the  potatoes  brown.  Then  earefiilly  ton  it  out 
on  a  large  dish ;  or  yon  may,  if  more  conTenient,  send  it  to 
table  in  the  dish  it  was  baked  in. 

MUTTON    HARICO.  * 

Take  a  neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops,  and  fiy  them 
brown.  Then  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  or  three  doves,  a  little  mace,  and  pepper  and  satt 
to  your  taste.  Cover  them  with  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
stew  slowly  for  about  an  hour.  Then  cut  some  canots  and 
turnips  into  dice ;  slice  some  onions,  and  cut  up  a  head  of 
celery ;  put  them  all  into  the  stew-pan,  and  keep  it  closely 
covered  except  when  you  are  skimming  off  the  fat.  Let  the 
whole  stew  gently  for  an  hour  longer,  and  then  send  it  to 
table  in  a  deep  dish,  with  the  gravy  about  it. 

You  may  make  a  similar  harico  of  veal  steaks,  or  of  beef 
cut  very  thin. 


STEWED  LEO  OF  MUTTON. 

Taki  a  leg  of  mutton  and  trim  it  nicely.  Pot  it  into  a  pot 
with  three  pints  of  water ;  or  with  two  pints  of  water  and  one 
quart  of  gravy  drawn  from  bones,  trimmings,  and  coarse  pieces 
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of  meat*  Add  some  slices  of  carrots,  and  a  litde  salt.  Stsw 
it  slowly  three  hours.  Then  pnt  in  small  onions,  small  tnr- 
■ipSt  tomatas  or  tomata  eatdiup,  and  shied  or  powdered  aweet 
marjotam  to  yoor  taste,  and  lei  it  stew  three  hooia  longer*  A 
large  leg  will  require  from  first  to  last  from  six  hows  and  a 
half  to  seven  hours  stewing.  But  tiiough  it  must  be  tender 
and  well  done  all  through,  do  not  allow  it  to  stew,  to 
Serve  it  up  with  the  vegetables  and  gravy  round  it. 
Have  mashed  potatoes  in  another  dish. 


«»«<ww«»<r»w<>»w>ti»%»» 


TO   ROAST  LAMB. 

Tbi  best  way  of  cooking  lamb  is  to  roast  it ;  when  drest 
otherwise  it  is  insipid,  and  not  so  good  as  mutton.  A  hind- 
quarter  of  eight  pounds  will  be  done  in  about  two  hours ;  a 
fore-quarter  of  ten  pounds,  in  two  hours  and  a  half;  a  leg  of 
ilre  pounds  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a  half;  a  loin  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Lamb,  like  veal 
and  poik,  is  not  eatable  unless  thoroughly  done;  no  one 
preferring  it  rare,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  beef  and 
mutton. 

Wash  the  meat,  wipe  it  dry,  spit  it,  and  cover  the  fat  with 
paper.  Place  it  before  a  clear  brisk  fire.  Baste  it  at  first 
with  a  little  salt  and  water,  and  then  with  its  own  drippings. 
Hemove  the  paper  when  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  and  dredge 
tne  lamb  with  a  little  flour.  Afterwards  baste  it  with  butter. 
Do  not  take  it  off  the  spit  till  you  see  it  drop  white  gravy. 

Prepare  some  mint^auce  by  stripping  from  the  stalks  the 
leaves  of  young  green  mint,  mincing  them  rery  fine,  and 
mixing  them  with  vinegar  and  sugar.  There  must  be  just 
sufficient  vinegar  to  moisten  the  mint,  but  not  enough  to  make 
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tha  eaaoe  liquid.  Send  it  to  table  in  a  boat,  and  the  gtmwy  in 
another  boat    GamiBh  with  sliced  lemon. 

In  cairingr  a  qnaiter  of  lamb,  separate  the  shonlder  iiom  the 
breast,  or  the  leg  from  the  ribs,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  sqaeeie  on  some  lemon  juice. 

it  should  be  aeoompanied  by  asparagus,  green  peas,  and 
lettuce. 


WWMWWitMMMWMIWM* 


MUTTON   HAMS. 

Take  large  fine  legs  of  mutton  freshly  killed,  and  wipe 
them  dry  with  a  clean  towel.  Allow 'to  each  ham  half  a 
pound  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  all  mixed  together,  slightly  heated  over  the  fire, 
and  then  well  nibbed  into  the  meat.  Put  the  hams  into  a 
salting-tub,  and  keep  them  there  two  or  three  days,  turning 
and  rubbing  them  frequently.  Then  make  a  mixture,  (allow- 
ing to  each  ham  half  a  pound  moie  of  brown  sugar,  the  same 
of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  pounded  fine,  with  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  cloves,)  and  heat  this  mix* 
tnre  a  few  minutes.  Take  the  hams  out  of  the  tub,  wipe 
them  dry,  and  then  nib  into  them  this  second  mixture.  Clean 
the  salting-tub,  and  return  the  hams  to  it.  Cover  them,  and 
let  them  lie  for  a  fortnight,  turning  them  several  times,  and 
basting  them  with  the  liquid.  Then  smoke  them  a  fortnight, 
using  for  the  fire  green  birch,  oak,  hickory,  or  com-cobs« 
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PORK,  HAM,  &e. 


»»»»»»%»%%» 


6SNSRAL   REMAEK^. 

iN  cutting  up  pork,  you  have  the  spare-rib,  shoulder, 
griskin  or  chine,  the  loin,  middlings  and  leg ;  the  head,  feet, 
heart  and  liyer.  On  the  spare-rib  and  chine  there  is  but  little 
meat,  and  the  pieces  called  middlings  consist  almost  entirely 
of  fat.  The  best  parts  are  the  loin,  and  the  leg  or  hind 
ifuarter.  Hogs  make  the  best  pork  when  from  two  and  a  hall 
to  four  years  old.  They  should  be  kept  up  and  fed  with  com 
at  least  six  weeks  before  they  are  killed,  or  their  flesh  will 
acquire  a  disagreeable  taste  from  the  trash  and  ofial  which 
they  eat  when  running  at  large.  The  Portuguese  pork,  which 
is  fed  on  chestnuts,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world. 

If  the  meat  is  young,  the  lean  will  break  on  being  pinched, 
and  the  skin  will  dent  by  nippmg  it  with  the  fingers ;  the  fat 
will  be  white,  soft,  and  pulpy.  If  the  skin  or  rind  is  rough, 
and  cannot  be  nipped,  it  is  old. 

Hams  that  hare  short  shank-bones,  are  generally  preferred. 
If  you  put  a  knife  under  the  bone  of  a  ham,  and  it  comes  out 
dean,  the  meat  is  good ;  but  quite  the  contrary  if  the  knife 
appears  smeared  and  slimy.  In  good  bacon  the  fat  is  white, 
and  the  lean  sticks  close  to  the  bone ;  if  it  is  streaked  with 
yellow,  the  meat  is  rusty,  and  unfit  to  eat. 

Pork  in  every  form  should  be  thoroughly  cooked.  If  tht 
I^ast  under-done,  it  is  disgusting  and  unwholesome. 


HAM,    PORK,    ST0.  )15 

•  TO   ROAST   A   PIG. 

Be«ih  your  prepantions  by  making  the  stuffing.  Take  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  grated  stale  bread,  and  mix  it  with  sage 
and  sweet  marjoram  nibbed  fine  or  powdered;  also  some 
grated  kmonrpeel.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  powdwed 
nntmeg  and  mace ;  mix  in  batter  enough  to  moisten  it,  and 
some  beaten  yolk  of  egg  to  bind  it.  Let  the  whole  be  very 
well  incorporated. 

The  pig  should  be  newly  killed,  (that  morning  if  possible,) 
nicely  cleaned,  fat,  and  not  too  large.  Wash  it  well  in  cold 
water,  and  cut  off  the  feet  close  to  the  joints,  leaving  some 
skin  all  round  to  fold  over  the  ends.  Take  out  the  liver  and 
heart,  and  reserre  them,  with  the  feet,  to  make  the  gravy. 
Truss  back  the  legs.  FilJ  the  body  with  the  stuffing  (it  must 
be  quite  full)  and  then  sew  it  up,  or  tie  it  round  with  a  but- 
tered twine.  Put  the  pig  on  the  spit,  and  place  it  before  a 
clear  brisk  fire,  but  not  too  near  lest  it  scorch.  The  fire 
should  be  largest  at  the  ends,  that  the  middle  of  the  pig  may 
Bot  be  done  before  the  extremities.  If  you  find  the  heat  too 
great  in  the  centre,  you  may  diminish  it  by  placing  a  flat-iron 
before  the  fire.  When  you  first  put  it  down,  wash  the  pig 
all  over  with  salt  and  water ;  afterwards  rub  it  firequently 
with  a  feather  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  or  with  fresh  butter  tied  in 
a  rag.  If  you  baste  it  with  any  thing  else,  or  with  its  own 
dripping,  the  skin  will  not  be  crisp.  Take  care  not  to  blister 
or  bum  the  outside  by  keeping  it  too  near  the  fire.  A  good 
fixed  pig  will  require  at  least  three  hours'  roasting. 

Unless  a  pig  is  very  small  it  is  seldom  sent  to  table  whole. 
Take  the  spit  from  the  fire,  and  place  it  across  a  large  dish ; 
*)ien,  haying  cut  ofif  the  head  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut 
do^n  the  bacl<,  slip  the  spit  out.     Loy  the  two  halves  of  the 
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body  close  together  in  the  dUh,  and  place  half  the  head  on 
each  side.    Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

For  the  gravy, — take  that  from  the  dripping-pan  and  sldnt 
It  well.  Having  boiled  the  heart,  liver,  and  feet,  with  some 
minced  sage  in  a  very  little  water,  cnt  the  meat  from  the  feet- 
and  chop  it.  Chop  also  the  liver  and  heart.  Put  all  into  a 
small  sauce-pan,  adding  a  little  of  the  water  that  they  were 
boiled  in,  and  some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Flavonr  it 
with  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  Give  it  a 
boil  up,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a  gravy-boat. 

You  may  serve  up  with  the  pig,  apple-eauce,  cranberry 
sauce,  or  bread-sauce  in  a  small  tureen ;  or  currant  jelly. 

If  you  bake  the  pig  instead  of  roasting  it,  rub  it  from  time 
to  time  with  fresh  butter  tied  in  a  rag. 


WIIVAIMnMniMAIMMMaMWk 


TO   ROAST   A  LEG  OF   PORK. 

Takb  a  sharp  knife  and  score  the  skin  across  in  narrow 
stripes  (you  may  cross  it  again  so  as  to  form  diamonds)  and 
rub  in  some  powdered  sage.  Raise  the  skin  at  the  knuckle, 
and  put  in  a  stuffing  of  minced  onion  and  sage,  bread-crumbs, 
pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Fasten  it  down  with  a 
buttered  string,  or  with  skewers.  You  may  make  deep  inci- 
sions in  the  meat  of  the  large  end  of  the  leg,  and  stuff  them 
also ;  pressing  in  the  filling  very  hard.  Rub  a  little  sweet' 
oil  all  over  the  skin  with  a  brush  or  a  goose-feather,  to  make 
it  cnsp  and  of  a  handsome  brown.  Do  not  place  the  spit  too' 
near  the  fire,  lest  the  skin  should  burn  and  blister.  A  leg  of 
pork  will  require  from  three  to  four  hours  to  roast.  Moisten 
it  all  the  time  by  brushing  it  with  sweet  oil,  or  triih  fresh' 
butter  tied  in  a  rag.     To  baste  it  with  its  own  dripping  will 
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make  the  sldii  tough  and  hard.    Skim  the  fat  eaiefblly  £rom 
^ie  gravy*  which  should  be  thickened  with  a  little  flow. 

A  roast  leg  of  pork  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
apple-sauce)  and  by  mashed  potato  and  mashed  turnips. 


1I»»><I»»««»»I1WI»»  <»»!»%> 


TO   ROAST   A   LOIN  OF   PORK. 

Scobs  the  skin  in  narrow  stzips,  and  rub  it  all  oyer  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  sage-leaves,  pepper  and  salt  Have 
ready  a  force-meat  or  stuffing  of  minced  onions  and  sage, 
mixed  with  a  little  grated  bread  and  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and 
seaaoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Make  deep  incisions  between 
the  ribs  and  fill  them  with  this  stuffing.  Put  it  on  the  spit 
before  a  clear  fire  and  moisten  it  with  butter  or  sweet  oilt 
rubbed  lightly  over  it.    It  will  require  three  hours  to  roast. 

Having  skimmed  tho  gravy  well,  thicken  it  with  a  little 
flour,  and  serve  it  up  in  a  boat  Have  ready  some  apple- 
sauce to  eat  with  tbe  pork.  Also  mashed  turnips  and  mashed 
potatoes. 

You  may  roast  in  the  same  manner,  a  shoulder,  8pare-fib» 
Of  chine  of  pork ;  seasoning  it  with  sage  and  onion. 


MWMTMIMa 


TO  ROAST   A    MIDDLING  OR   SPRING   PIECE 

OF   PORK. 

Make  a  force-meat  of  grated  bread,  and  minced  onion  and 
sage,  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  yolk  of  egg ;  mix  it  well,  and 
spread  it  all  over  the  inside  of  the  pork.  Then  roll  up  tbe 
meat,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  score  it  round  in  circles,  rubbing 
powdered  sage  into  the  cuts.  Tie  a  buttered  twine  round  the 
roll  of  meat  so  as  to  keep  it  together  in  every  direction.    Put 
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a  hook  through  one  end,  and  roast  the  pork  before  a  clear  biidc 
fire,  moistening  the  skin  occasionally  with  bntter.  Or  yon 
may  bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven.  It  is  a  good  sido  dish.  Thicken 
the  grAvy  with  a  little  flour,  and  flavour  it  wit%  a  glass  of 
wine.  ^STe  currant  jelly  to  eat  with  it« 
It  should  be  delicate  young  pork. 


«MMnWMIMI«MWM«k 


TO  STEW  PORK. 

Taki  a  nice  piece  of  the  fillet  or  leg  of  fresh  pork ;  mb  it 
with  a  little  salt,  and  score  the  skin.  Put  it  into  a  pot  with 
snfllcient  water  to  cover  it,  and  stew  it  gently  for  two  hours  or 
more,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Then  put  into  the  same  pot  a 
dozen  or  more  sweet  potatoes,  scraped,  split,  and  cut  in 
pieces.  Let  the  whole  stew  gently  together  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  till  all  is  thoroughly  done,  skimming  it  frequently. 
Serve  up  all  together  in  a  large  dish. 

This  stew  will  be  found  very  good.  For  sweet  potatoes  yoa 
may  substitute  white  ones  mixed  with  sliced  turnips,  or  par- 
snips scraped  and  split. 


%IIMI|I««MIIIWMIMM«M* 


TO  BOIL   CORNED   PORK. 

Take  a  nice  piece  of  fresh  pork,  (the  leg  is  the  best,)  rub  it 
with  salt,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  salt  two  days.  Boil  it  slowly 
in  plenty  of  water,  skimming  it  well.  When  the  meat  is 
about  half  done,  you  may  put  into  the  same  pot  a  fine  cab- 
bage, washed  clean  and  quartered.  The  pork  and  the  cabbage 
should  be  thoroughly  done,  and  tender  throughout.  Send 
taem  to  table  in  separute  dishes,  hanng  drained  and  squeesed 
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«Il  the  water  oot  of  the  cabbage.    Take  off  the  sldn  of  the 
pork,  and  toach  the  outside  at  intervals  with  spots  of  cayenne 
pepper.    Eat  nmstard  with  it. 
Pork  is  never  boiled  unless  corned  or  salted. 


«l%VMIM<MMMMM«WMi> 


PICKLED   PORK   AND  PEASE   PUDDING. 

Soak  the  pork  all  night  in  cold  water,  and  wash  and  scrape 
it  dean.  Put  it  on  early  in  the  day,  as  it  will  take  a  long 
tune  to  boil,  and  must  boil  slowly.  Skim  it  frequently.  Boil 
in  a  separate  pot  greens  or  cabbage  to  eat  with  it ;  also  pan- 
nips  and  potatoes. 

Pease  pudding  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  to  pickled  pork, 
and  is  very  generally  liked.  To  make  a  small  pudding,  you 
must  have  ready  a  quart  of  dried  split  pease,  which  have 
been  soaked  all  i^ight  in  cold  water.  Tie  them  in  a  cloth  ^ 
(leaving  room  for  them  to  swell,)  and  boil  them  slowly  till 
they  are  tender.  Drain  them,  and  rub  them  through  a  cullen- 
der  or  a  sieve  into  a  deep  dish ;  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  mix  with  them  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  beaten 
eggs.  Beat  all  well  together  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Dip  a 
clean  cloth  in  hot  water,  sprinkle  it  with  flour,  and  put  the 
pudding  into  it.  Tie  it  up  very  tightly,  leaving  a  small  space 
between  the  mixture  ujd  the  tying,  (as  the  pudding  will  still 
swell  a  little,)  and  bou  it  an  hour  longer.  Send  it  to  table 
and  eat  it  vnth  the  pork. 

You  may  make  a  pease  pudding  in  a  plain  and  less  delicate 
way,  by  simply  seasoning  the  pease  with  pepper  and  salt, 
(having  first  soaked  them  well,)  tying  them  in  a  cloth,  and 
puttii^  them  to  boil  in  the  same  pot  with  the  pork,  taking 
one  to  make  the  string  very  tight,  so  that  the  water  may  not 
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gtk  in.    When  all  is  done,  and  yon  tarn  oat  the  ^nddingv  dni 
It  into  tkMc  slices  and  lay  it  round  the  perk. 

Pickled  pork  is  frequently  acoompaided  by  dried  beans  and 
hominy. 


PORE  AND    BEANS. 

Aixow  two  pounds  of  pickled  pork  to  two  quarts  of  dried 
Mans.  If  the  meat  is  Tery  salt  put  it  in  soak  over  night. 
Pat  the  beans  into  a  pot  with  cold,  water,  and  let  them  hang 
all  night  oTer  the  embers  of  the  "fire,  or  set  them  in  the  chim*' 
ney  comer,  that  they  may  warm  as  well  as  soak.  Early  in 
the  morning  rinse  them  through  a  cullender.  Seoie  the  find 
of  the  pork,  (which  should  not  be  a  very  faX  piece,)  and  put 
the  meat  into  a  clean  pot  widi  the  beans,  which  must  be  sett* 
soned  with  pepper.  Let  them  boil  slowly  together  for  about 
two  hours,  and  carefully  remore  all  the  scam  and  fat  llmt 
rises  to  the  top.  Then  take  them  out ;  lay  the  pork  in  a  tin 
pan,  and  cover  the  meat  with  the  beans,  adding  a  yery  Httie 
water.    Put  it  into  an  oven,  and  bake  it  four  hoors. 

This  is  a  homely  dish,  but  is  by  many  persons  much  liked. 
It  is  customary  to  bring  it  to  table  in  the  pan  in  which  it  Is 
baked 

PORE   STEaA. 

Pons  steaks  or  chops  should  be  taken  from  ^e  neck,  or  the 
loin.  Cut  them  about  half  an  inch  thick,  remove  the  skin, 
trim  them  neatly,  and  beat  them.  Season  diem  with  pepper* 
salt,  and  powdered  sage-leaves  or  sweet  maijoram,  and  broQ 
them  over  a  clear  fire  till  quite  done  all  through,  taming  ibem 
once.    They  require  much  longer  broiling  thnn  beefeteeki  o* 
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Matton  ohops.  When  you  think  they  are  nearly  done,  take  up 
one  on  a  plate  and  try  it  If  it  is  the  least  red  inside,  letom 
it  to  Uie  gndiron.  HaTe  leady  a  grary  made  of  the  trimmings, 
or  any  eoane  pieees  of  pork  stewed  in  a  little  water  with 
ehopped  onions  and  sag^  and  skimmed  caiefuUy.  When  all 
the  essence  is  extracted,  take  ont  the  hits  of  meat,  &0m  and 
■erre  np  the  grayy  m  ahoat  to  eat  with  the  steaks. 
They  shmild  he  accompanied  with  applesauce. 


*»OllO^*%>^%llW«»»IX% 


PORK  CUTLETS. 


CvT  them  from  the  leg,  and  remore  the  skin ;  trim  Ihsn 
and  heat  them,  and  sprinkle  on  salt  and  pepper.  Prepare 
some  heaten  egg  in  a  pan;  and  on  a  flatdish  a  mixtore  of 
hiaad-cnimbe,  minced  onion,  and  sage.  Put  some  laid  or 
drippings  into  a  frying-pan  oyer  the  fire;  and  when  It  hoils, 
pnt  in  the  cutlets ;  haxing  dipped  every  one  first  in  .the 
egf  ,  and  then  in  the  seasoning.  Fry  them  twenty  or  thirty 
minntes,  turning  them  often.  After  you  have  taken  them 
out  of  the  frying-pan,  skim  the  gravy,  dredge  in  a  litde 
flonr,  give  it  one  boil,  and  then  pour  it  on  the  dish  round  the 
endets. 

Hare  apple-sauce  to  eat  with  them. 

Perk  cutlets  prepared  in  this  manner  may  be  stewed  instead 
of  being  fried.  Add  to  them  a  little  water,  apd  stew  (hem 
■lowly  till  thoroughly  done,  keeping  them  closely  corered, 
except  when  you  remove  tiie  lid  to  skim  them. 


tl 
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PORK  PIE. 

Takb  the  lean  of  a  leg  ot  loin  of  ireeh  poik,  and  aeaMB  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  natmeg.  Cover  the  bottom  and  aides 
of  a  deep  diah  with  a  good  paste,  made  with  a  pomid  of  bntter 
to  two  ponnda  of  flour,  and  rdled  out  thidc.  Pat  is  a  lajer 
of  pork,  and  then  a  layer  of  pippin  apples,  pared,  cored,  and 
cut  small.  Strew  oyer  the  apples  sufficient  sugar  to  mtke 
them  Teiy  sweet.  Then  place  another  layer  of  pork,  and 
so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.  Pour  in  half  a  pint  or  mors 
of  water,  w  of  white  wine.  Coyer  the  pie  with  a  thick 
lid  of  paste,  and  notch  and  ornament  it  according  to  your 
taste* 

Set  it  in  a  brisk  oTon,  end  bake  it  well. 


WHMMMMMIMMMMM 


HAM  PIE. 


CovsR  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  dish  with  a  good  pasts 
idled  out  thick.  Have  ready  some  sliees  of  cold  boiled  haaa, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  8<»ne  eggs  boiled  hard  and  alioed, 
and  a  large  young  fowl  cleaned  and  cut  up.  Put  a  layer  of 
ham  at  the  bottom,  then  the  fowl,  then  the  eggs,  sad  then 
another  layer  of  ham.  Shake  on  some  pepper,  and  pour  in 
some  water,  or  what  will  be  much  better,  some  Tsal  giSTy. 
CoTer  the  pie  with  a  crust,  notdi  and  ornament  it,  and  bake  it 
wslL 

Some  mushrooms  will  greatly  imprors  it. 

Small  button  mushrooms  will  keep  rery  well  in  a  bottle  of 
sweet  oil— first  peeling  the  skin,  and  cutting  off  the  stalks* 
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HAM  SANDWICHES. 

CvT  Mne  tfaiB  slioes  of  biead  Tery  dmUj,  haTing  slightly 
bvttnrad  Ihem ;  and,  if  yoa  chooee,  spread  on  a  rery  little 
awtaid.  Hare  ready  some  very  tlun  slices  of  cold  boiled 
haiD,  and  lay  one  between  two  slices  of  bread.  Yon  may 
eilher.rdU  them  up,  or  lay  them  flat  on  the  plates.  They  are 
used  at  sapper,  or  at  lancheon. 

Yoa  may  sabstitute  for  the  ham,  cold  smoked  tongue,  shred 
or  grated. 
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BROILED  HAM. 

Cut  the  ham  into  very  thin  slices,  (the  thinner  the  better.) 
Soak  them  in  hot  water  at  least  half  an  hour,  (a  whole  hoar 
is  better,)  to  draw  out  some  of  the  salt;  changing  the  water 
■ereral  times,  and  always  pouring  it  on  scalding  hot.  This 
pfoeeM  will  not  only  extract  the  superflnoas  salt  (which  would 
edierwise  ooxe  oat  in  broiling  and  remain  sticking  about  the 
•orfree  of  the  meat)  bat  it  makes  the  ham  more  tender  and 
mellow.  After  soaking,  dry  the  slices  in  a  cloth,  and  then 
heat  yoor  gridiron,  and  broil  them  oTor  a  clear  fire. 

If  yoa  hare  cold  boiled  ham,  it  is  better  for  broiling  thaa 
that  which  is  raw ;  and  being  boiled,  will  require  no  soaking 
before  yoa  pat  it  on  the  gridiron. 

If  yoa  wish  to  serre  up  eggs  with  the  ham,  put  some  lard 
into  a  Tery  clean  frying-pan,  and  make  it  boiling  hot.  Break 
the  eggs  separately  into  a  saacer,  that  in  case  a  bad  one  should 
be  amoag  them  it  may  not  mix  with  the  rest  Slip  each  egg 
gently  into  the  fiying-pan.  Do  not  turn  them  while  they  v% 
frying,  but  keep  pouring  some  of  the  hot  lard  over  them  with 
im  ixoa  spoon ;  this  will  do  them  sufficiently  on  the  ipper 
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»ide.  Tliey  will  be  done  enoogh  in  aboat  tluee  minvtes;  ih» 
white  mast  retain  its  transparency  so  thai  the  yolk  will  be 
seen  through  it.  When  done,  take  them  np  with  a  tin  slloe, 
drain  off  the  lard,  and  if  any  part  of  the  white  is  discolonred 
or  raggedy  trim  it  off.  Lay  a  Med  egg  npon  each  slice  of  the 
broiled  ham,  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 

This  is  a  much  nicer  way  than  the  common  practice  of  fry- 
ing the  ham  or  bacon  with  the  eggs.  Some  persons  broil  or 
fry  the  ham  without  eggs,  and  send  it  to  table  cut  into  little 
slips  or  mouthfuls. 

To  curl  small  pieces  of  ham  for  garnishing,  slice  as  thin  as 
possible  some  that  has  been  boiled  or  parboiled.  The  pieces 
should  be  about  two  inches  square.  Roll  it  up  round  little 
wooden  skewers,  and  put  it  into  a  cheese  toaster,  or  into  a 
tin  oven,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
When  it  b  done,  slip  out  the  skewers. 
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TO  BOIL  ▲   HAM. 

Hams  should  always  be  soaked  in  water  prerioas  to  boil- 
ing, to  draw  out  a  portion  of  the  salt,  and  to  make  them 
tender.  They  will  soften  more  easily  if  soaked  in  lukewarm 
water.  If  it  is  a  new  ham,  and  not  very  salt  or  hard,  yoo 
need  not  put  it  in  water  till  the  evening  before  you  intend  to 
cook  it.  An  older  one  will  require  twenty-four  hours'  soak- 
ing ;  and  one  that  is  rery  old  and  hard  should  be  kept  in  soak 
two  or  three  days,  frequently  changing  the  water,  which  most 
be  soft  Soak  it  in  a  tub,  and  keep  it  well  coyered.  When 
you  take  it  out  of  the  water  to  prepare  it  for  boiling,  scrape 
and  trim  it  nicely,  and  pare  off  all  the  bad  looking  parts. 

Early  in  the  morning  put  it  into  a  large  pot  or  keitle  wit)« 


^fiiitf  €f  cold  water.  Place  it  oyer  a  slow  fire  that  it  may 
beat  giadaaily ;  it  should  not  come  to  a  boil  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  a  hal^  or  two  hours.  When  it  boOs,  quicken  the  fire, 
and  alum  the  pot  carefully.  Then  simmer  it  gently  four  or 
fi?e  hours  or  more,  according  to  its  size.  A  ham  weig^ung^ 
fifteen  pounds  should  simmer  five  hours  after  it  has  come  to  a 
Ml.    Ke^  the  pot  well  skimmed. 

When  it  is  done,  take  it  up,  carefully  strip  off  the  skin» 
and  resenre  it  to  cover  the  ham  when  it  is  put  away  odd. 
Rub  the  ham  all  over  with  some  beaten  egg,  and  strew  on  it 
fine  bread-raspings  shaken  through  the  lid  of  a  dredging  box. 
Then  place  it  in  an  OTen  to  brown  and  crisp,  or  <hi  a  hot  dish 
set  OTcr  the  pot  before  the  fire.  Cut  some  writing  paper  into 
a  handsome  fringe,  and  twist  it  round  the  shank-bone  before 
you  send  the  ham  to  table.  Garnish  the  edge  of  the  dish 
with  little  piles  or  spots  of  rasped  crust  of  bread. 

In  carying  a  ham,  begin  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  a  little 
nearer  to  the  hock.  Cut  the  slices  Tory  thin.  It  is  not  only 
a  most  ungenteel  practice  to  cut  ham  in  thick  slices,  but  it 
much  impairs  the  flaTour. 

When  you  put  it  away  after  dinner,  skewer  on  again  the 
akin.    This  will  make  it  keep  the  better. 

Ham  should  always  be  accompanied  by  green  Tegetables, 
such  as  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  cauliflower,  bro- 
eoli,  kc. 

Bacon  also  should  be  Well  soaked  before  it  is  cooked ;  and 

it  should  be  boiled  Tery  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time.     Tlie 

greens  may  be  boiled  with  the  meat.     Take  care  to  skim  the 

pot  carefully,  and  to  drain  and  squeeze  the  greens  yery  well 

before  you  send  them  to  table.    If  there  are  yellow  streaks  in 

the  lean  of  the  bacon,  it  is  rusty,  and  unfit  to  eat 

lie 
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TO   ROAST   A   HAM. 

Take  a  very  fine  ham  (a  Westpbalta  one  if  yoa  can  piociue 
it)  and  soak  it  in  lukewaim  water  for  a  day  or  tw<s  '^^^y^ypg 
tiie  water  fiequenUy.  The  day  befoce  yoa  Intend  oooldiig  i^ 
take  the  ham  out  of  the  water,  and  (haring  remored  the  akin) 
trim  it  nicely,  and  pour  over  it  a  bottle  of  Madeira  or  aheny* 
Let  it  steep  till  next  morning,  frequently  during  the  day 
washing  the  wine  oyer  it,  Pat  it  on  the  spit  in  time  to  allow 
at  least  six  hoars  for  slowly  roasting  it.  Baste  it  eoutinnally 
with  hot  water.  When  it  is  done,  dredge  it  all  over  with 
fine  bread»raspings  shaken  on  through  the  top  of  the  dredging 
box ;  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  brown. 

For  giavy,  take  the  wine  in  which  the  ham  was  steeped* 
and  add  to  it  the  essence  or  juice  which  flowed  from  the  meat 
when  taken  from  the  spit.  Squeese  in  the  Juice  of  two 
lemons.  Put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  boil  and  skim  it.  Send 
It  to  table  in  a  boat.  Cover  the  shank  of  the  ham,  (which 
should  have  been  sawed  short)  with  bunches  of.  double  pars- 
Icy,  and  ornament  it  with  a  duster  of  flowers  cut  oat  with  a 
penknife  from  raw  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips ;  and  made  to 
imitate  marygolds,  and  red  and  white  roses. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CURING  HAM  OR  BACON. 

Ham  or  bacon,  howerer  well  cured,  will  nerer  be  good 
unless  the  pork  of  which  it  is  made  has  been  properly  fed. 
The  hogs  should  be  well  fattened  on  corn,  and  fed  with  it 
about  eight  weeks,  allowing  ten  bushels  to  each  hog.  They 
are  best  for  curing  when  from  two  to  four  years  old,  and 
should  not  weigh  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiAy  or  one  bun 
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4fed  and  sixty  ponads*  The  fixst  fbar  weekt  tbey  nay  Vs 
ftd  «n  mnah,  or  on  Indian  meal  moistened  with  water;  the 
lemaiaing  foar  on  com  nngroond ;  giTing  them  always  aa 
mvuHk  aa  they  will  eat.  Soap-ends  may  be  giTea  to  tbeaa 
dnse  or  four  limes  a  week ;  or  oftener  if  eonvenieBl. 

When  killed  and  cnt  np,  begin  immediately  to  sail  them* 
Ri^  the  oat^de  of  eaeh  ham  with  a  teft«pooDfiil  of  powdered 
aaltpetie,  and  the  inside  with  a  teapspoonful  of  eayemM  pepper* 
HaTing  mixed  together  two  ponnde  brown  sugar  and  fine  salt*  ia 
flie  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brown  sugar  to  a  piaot 
of  salty  mb  the  pork  well  with  it.  This  qoantity  of  soger 
and  salt  will  be  sufficient  for  fifty  powlds  of  meat.  Hare 
roady  some  large  tubs,  the  bottoms  sprinkled  with  salt,  and 
lay  the  meat  in  the  tubs  with  the  skin  downiraid.  Pat 
plmty  of  salt  between  each  layer  of  meat.  After  it  has  lain 
eight  days,  take  it  out  and  wipe  off  all  the  salt,  and  wash  the 
tabs.  Make  a  pickle  of  soft  water,  equal  quantities  of  salt 
and  molasses,  and  a  little  saltpetre ;  allowing  four  onnees  of 
sadtpetre  to  two  quarts  of  molasses  and  two  quarts  of  salt, 
whidi  is  the  proportion  for  fifty  pounds  ei  meat  The  pickle 
must  be  stiottg  enough  to  bear  ap  an  egg.  Boil  and  skim  it; 
sod  when  it  is  cold,  pour  it  oTer  the  meat,  which  most  be 
tomed  ereiy  day  and  basted  with  the  pickle.  The  hams 
should  remain  in  the  pickle  at  least  four  weeks ;  the  shoulders 
and  middlings  of  the  bacon  three  weeks ;  and  the  ]owls  two 
-  weeks.  They  should  then  be  taken  out  and  smoked.  Having 
washed  off  the  pickle,  before  you  smoke  the  meat,  bury  it, 
while  wet,  in  a  tub  of  bran.  This  will  form  a  crust  era  it, 
and  prerent  evapOTation  of  the  jnioes.  Let  the  smoke-house 
be  ready  to  receive  the  meat  immediately.  Take  it  out  of  the 
tub  after  it  has  Iain  half  an  hour,  and  mb  the  bran  evenly  over 
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it.  Then  hang  it  np  to  smoke  with  the  small  end  downwaxds* 
Tlie  smoke-honse  should  be  dark  and  eool,  and  shoold  stand 
akme,  for  the  heat  occasioned  by  an  adjoining  building  maj 
spdl  the  meat,  or  produce  insects.  Keep  up  a  good  smoke 
all  day,  but  hare  no  blase.  Hickory  is  the  best  wood  for  a 
smok»4urase  fixe*  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  meat  will  be 
soAciently  smoked,  and  fit  for  use.  During  the  process  it 
should  be  oocasionally  taken  down,  examined,  and  hung  up 
again*  The  best  way  of  keeping  hams  is  to  wrap  them 
in  paper,  or  to  sew  them  in  coarse  cloths  (wliieh  should 
be  white-washed)  and  bury  them  in  a  bairel  of  hickoiy 
ashes.    The  ashes  must  be  frequently  changed. 

An  old  ham  will  require  longer  to  soak,  and  longer  to  bod 
than  a  new  one. 

Tongues  may  be  cured  in  the  abore  manner. 
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LIVER  PUDDINGS. 

Boa  some  pigs'  liTers.  When  cold,  minee  them,  and 
son  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  some  sage  and  sweet  map- 
jcram  rubbed  fine.  You  may  add  some  powdered  cIotos* 
HsTe  ready  some  large  skins  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  tying  up  the  ends  securely.  .Prick  them 
with  a  fork  to  prerent  their  bursting ;  put  them  into  hot  water, 
and  boil  them  slowly  for  about  an  hour.  They  will  require 
no  farther  cooking  before  you  eat  them.  Keep  them  in  stone 
Jars  closely  coyered.  They  are  eaten  cold  at  breakfast  or 
supper,  cut  into  slices  an  inch  thick  or  more ;  or  they  may  be 
out  into  large  pieces,  and  broiled  or  fried. 


^ 


COMMON  SAUSAGE-MEAT. 

HATuie  cleared  it  fxom  the  skin,  sinews,  and  gristle^  tdtt 
six  pounds  of  the  lean  of  young  firesh  pork,  and  three  pounds 
of  the  iat,  and  mince  it  all  as  fine  as  poesihle.  Take  some 
diied  sage,  pick  off  the  leaves  and  rub  them  to  powder,  allow- 
ing three  tea-spoonfuls  to  each  pound  of  meat  Having 
mixed  the  fat  and  lean  well  together,  and  seasoned  it  with 
six  tea-spoonfnls  of  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt» 
steew  on  the  powdered  sage,  and  mix  the  wh<^e  very  well  with 
your  handa.  Put  it  away  in  a  stone  Jar,  packing  it  down 
hard ;  and  keep  it  closely  covered.  Set  the  Jar  in  a  cool  diy 
place. 

When  you  wish  to  use  the  sausage-meat,  make  it  into  ibt 
cakes  about  an  inch  thick  and  the  size  of  a  dollar  $  diedge 
them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or  dripping,  over 
mher  a  slow  fire,  .till  they  are  well  browned  on  both  sidesi 
and  thoroughly  done. 

Sausages  are  seldom  eaten  except  at  breakfast. 
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FINE   SAUSAGES. 

Take  some  fiesh  pork,  (the  leg  is  best,)  and  clear  it  from 
the  skin,  sinews,  and  gristle.  Allow  two  pounds  of  fat  to 
three  pounds  of  lean.  Mince  it  all  very  fine,  and  season  it 
with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper, 
thirty  cloves,  and  a  dozen  blades  of  mace  powdered,  three 
grated  nutmegs,  six  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sage,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered  rosemary.  Mix  all  well 
toge^er.  Put  it  into  a  stone  Jar,  and  press  it  down  very 
hard.    Cover  it  closely,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  plaoe* 


180      PIRICTIOH0  roa  oooKive  meat. 

WkM  yon  use  thii  saiiMgMiiMty  mix  with  it  sonie  beataa 
yolk  of  eggt  and  make  it  into  balls  or  caket*  Dredge  them 
wl^  iloar,  and  liy  them  in  batter. 


•«MMM«»«**N>WM>MI» 


BOLOGNA  SAUSAGES. 

Taks  ten  poonda  of  beef,  and  foui  pounds  of  pork ;  twe« 
thiids  of  the  meat  should  be  lean,  and  only  one  third  faU 
Chop  it  Tory  fine,  and  mix  it  well  together.  Then  season  it 
with  six  ounces  of  fine  salt,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
half  an  ounce,  of  cayenne,  one  table^poonful  of  powdered 
dores ;  and  one  clove  or  garlic  minced  rery  fine. 

Hare  ready  some  large  skins  nicely  cleaned  and  prepared, 
(they  should  be  beef-skins,)  and  wash  them  in  salt  and  rine- 
gar.  Fill  them  with  the  above  mixture,  and  secure  the  endft 
by  tymg  them  with  packthread  or  fine  ti^e.  Make  a  brine 
of  s^t  and  water  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  Put  the 
sausages  into  it,  and  let  them  lie  for  three  weeks,  turning 
them  daily.  Then  take  them  out,  wipe  them  dry,  hang  them 
«p  and  smoke  them.  Before  you  put  them  away  rub  them 
all  over  with  sweet  oil. 

Keep  them  in  ashes.    That  of  vine-twigs  is  best  for  them. 

Yon  may  fry  them  or  not  before  you  eat  them. 


WMIW«I«MWWMMIIWMIMM% 


PORK  CHEESE. 


Taxi  the  heads,  tongues,  and  feet  of  young  fresh  pork,  or  any 
otiMv  pieces  that  are  convenient.  Having  removed  the  skin, 
boil  them  till  all  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  and  can  be  easily 
strq»ped  fr^m  the  bones.    Then  chop  it  small,  aqd  season  (t 


YORK,    HAH,   StC.  Id} 

widi  salt  and  black  pepper  to  your  taata,  and  if  you  diooae, 
ioni0  beaten  elorea.  Add  aage-leavea  and  aweel  majjonm» 
minoed  fine,  or  mbbed  to  powder.  Mix  the  whole  rmj  well 
togedier  with  your  hands*  Pat  it  into  deep  pans,  with  stnig^t 
aidea,  (the  shape  of  a  cheese,)  press  it  down  hard  and  closely 
with  a  plate  that  will  fit  the  pan;  putting  the  nnder  side  of 
tiie  plate  nett  to  the  meat,  and  placing  a  heavy  weight  on  it. 
In  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  yon  may  torn 
it  out  of  the  pan.  Send  it  to  table  ent  in  sliees,  uid  nse  mns- 
tud  and  Tinegar  with  it*  It  is  generally  eaten  at  sapper  or 
breakfiMt. 


WMWMIMlMMMMMMIMa 


PIG'S  FSET  AND  EARS  SOUSEa 

Hatir«  cleaned  them  properly,  and  remored  the  skin,  boil 
ihem  slowly  till  they  are  quite  tender,  and  then  split  the  feet  and 
put  them  with  the  ears  into  salt  and  vinegar,  fiavonred  with  a 
little  mace.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  and  set  it  away.  When  yoo 
use  them,  dry  each  piece  well  with  a  doth ;  dip  them  first 
in  beaten  yolk  of  egg^  and  then  in  bread-crambs,  and  Dry  Aem 
nicely  in  batter  or  lard.  Or  yon  may  eat  them  cold,  jost  out 
of  the  vinegar* 

If  yoa  intend  keeping  them  some  time,  yoa  most  make  a 
fresh  pickle  for  them  every  other  day. 


%<WMW*l«IWMIMltMMMM» 


TO  IMITATE  WESTPHALIA  HAM. 

Ten  very  finest  pork  most  be  psed  for  these  hams.  Mix 
together  an  eqnal  quantity  of  powdered  saltpetre  and  brown 
sugar,  and  rob  it  vrell  into  the  hams*  Next  day  make  a 
plokle  in  snffieient  qoantity  to  cover  them  very  well.    Hw 
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pr<qporttoiui  of  the  ingredients  are  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fine 
•alt,  half  a  pound  of  hrown  augar,  an  onnoe  of  hlaok  pepper 
and  an  onnce  of  elovee  pounded  to  powder,  a  amaU  hit  of  aal 
pnuiellai  and  a  quart  of  stale  strong  beer  or  porter.  Boil  them 
all  together,  so  as  to  make  a  pickle  that  will  hear  up  an  egg. 
Pour  it  hoiling  hot  over  the  meat,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  pidde 
two  weeks,  turning  it  two  or  three  times  every  day,  and 
basting  or  washing  it  with  the  liquid.  Then  take  out  the 
luuns,  rob  them  with  bran  and  smoke  them  for  a  fortnight. 
-When  done,  keep  them  in  a  barrel  of  wood  ashea. 

In  cooking  these  hams  simmer  them  slowly  for  seVen  Sf 
eight  hours.  . 

To  imitate  the  shape  of  the  real  Westphalia  hams,  cut  some 
of  the  meat  off  the  under  side  of  the  thick  part,  so  as  to  giTo 
them  a  flat  appearance.  Do  this  before  you  begin  to  cure 
them,  first  loosening  the  skin  and  afterwards  sewing  it  on 
again. 

The  ashes  in  which  yon  keep  them  must  be  changed  fie* 
qnently,  wiping  the  hams  when  you  take  them  out 


«WM<MIMa>MlWMMMM» 


TO  GLAZE   A  COLD  HAAL 

With  a  brash  or  quill  feather  go  all  over  the  ham  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Then  cover  it  thickly  with  pounded 
cracker,  made  as  fine  as  flour,  or  with  grated  crumbs  of  stale 
bread.  Lastly  go  over  it  with  thick  cream.  Put  it  to  brown 
in  the  OTcn  of  a  stove,  or  brown  it  on  the  spit  of  a  tin  roaster, 
set  before  tbe  fire  and  turned  frequently. 

This  glazing  will  be  found  delidous. 


t8» 
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«tl*IMWMM* 


TO   ROAST   ▲   SADDLE  OR  HAUNCH  OF 

VENISON. 

Wm  it  all  orer  witk  a  sponge  dipped  ia  wm  waltf 
Then  rub  the  skin  with  lard  or  nioe  dripping*  GoTei  the  ih| 
with  sheets  of  paper  two  double,  bnttexedt  and  tied  on  with 
paekthiead  that  has  been  soaked  to  keep  it  fnm  bonriafk 
Or,  what  is  still  better,  you  may  oorer  the  first  sheele  of 
paper  with  a  coarse  paste  of  floor  and  water  roiled  qat  half  «a 
inch  thiek,  and  then  co^er  the  paste  widi  the  second  idievlpi 
of  paper,  secnring  the  whole  well  with  the  stnngte  prevent  Ma 
falling  off.  Place  the  venison  on  the  spit  before  a  stroBf  dm 
fire,  soeh  as  yon  would  hare  for  a  sirloin  of  beef,  and  let  the 
fire  be  well  kept  up  all  the  time.  Pat  some  claret  and  bntter 
into  the  dripping-pan  and  baste  the  meat  with  it  freqaently.  If 
wrapped  in  paste,  it  will  not  be  done  in  less  than  five  hours** 
Half  an  hour  before  you  take  it  up,  repore  the  corerings  care* 
fully,  place  the  meat  nearer  to  the  fire,  baste  it  with  firesli 
bntter  and  dredge  it  very  lightly  with  floor.  Send  it  to  table 
with  firinged  white  paper  wrapped  round  the  bone,  and  its  own 
gravy  well  skimmed.  Have  currant  jelly  to  eat  with  it.  As 
yenison  chills  immediately,  the  plates  should  be  kept  on 
heaters. 

You  may  make  another  gravy  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 

■eraps  and  trimmings  or  inferior  pieces  of  yenison,  put  into  a 

sraoe-pan  with  three  pints  of  water,  a  few  cleyes,  a  few  bladee 
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of  maoa,  half  a  nutmeg;  and  salt  and  cayenne  to  yoor  taste. 
Boil  it  down  slowly  to  a  pint.  Then  skim  off  the  fat,  and 
stiain  the  grsTy  into  a  clean  saace-pan.  Add  to  it  half  a  pint 
of  coirant  jelly,  half  a  pint  of  claret,  and  near  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  batter  divided  into  bits  and  rolled  in  flour.  Send  it 
to  table  in  two  small  tureens  or  sauce-boats.  This  gravy  will 
be  found  very  fine. 

Venison  should  never  be  roasted  unless  very  fat.  The 
■hoolder  is  a  roasting  pieooy  and  may  be  done  without  the 
paper  or  paste. 

Venison  is  best  when  quite  fresh;  but  if  it  is  expedient  to 
k0Bp  it  a  week  before  you  cook  it,  wash  it  well  with  milk  and 
water,  and  then  dry  it  perfectly  with  cloths  till  there  is  nol 
1t»  least  damp  remaining  on  it*  Then  mix  together  powdered 
png&i  and  pei^er,  and  mb  it  well  over  every  part  of  the  meat. 
Do  Boty  however*  ^tempt  to  keep  it  unless  the  weather  ia 
q[«ilseold« 


•kWMWMiafMIMIMIMIMI 


TO   HASH  COLD  VENISOIT. 

Cut  the  meat  in  nice  small  slices,  and  put  the  trimmings 
and  bones  into  a  sauce-pan  with  barely  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  Let  them  stew  for  an  hour.  Then  strain  the  liquid 
into  a  stew-pan;  add  to  it  some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  whatever  gravy  was  lefl  of  the  venison  the  day  before. 
Stir  m  some  currant  jelly,  and  give  it  a  boil  up.  Then  put  in 
the  meat,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  just  long  enough  to  warm 
it  through ;  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boU,  as  it  has  been  once 
cooked  already. 


▼SHXIOII,  sto.  ISb 

VENISON  STEAKS. 

Cut  them  from  the  neck  or  haunch.  Season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt.  When  the  gridiron  has  heen  well  heated 
orer  a  hed  of  hright  coals,  grease  the  hars,  and  lay  the  steaks 
upon  Jt  Broil  them  well,  turning  them  once,  and  taking 
caze  to  save  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  possible.  Serve  them 
up  with  some  currant  jelly  laid  on  each  steak.  Have  your 
plates  set  on  heaters. 

€  

VENISON  PASTY. 

Tbb  neck,  breast,  and  shoulder  are  the  parts  ufed  for  m 
yenison  pie  or  pasty.  Cut  the  meat  into  pieees  (fkl  vaA  len 
together)  and  pot  the  bones  and  tiimmiagt  into  a  tibtfW'fmk 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  water  or  veal  broth  enough  to  evfm 
it*  Simmer  it  till  you  have  drawn  out  a  good  gravy.  Then 
•train  it. 

In  the  mean  time  make  a  good  rich  paste,  and  roll  it  rather 
thick.  Cover  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish  with  one 
sheet  of  it,  and  put  in  your  meat,  having  seasoned  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace.  Pour  in  the  gravy  which 
you  have  prepared  from  the  trimmings,  and  two  glasses  of 
port  or  claret,  and  lay  on  the  top  some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Cover  the  pie  with  a  thick  lid  of  paste,  and  ornament 
it  handsomely  with  leaves  and  flowers  formed  with  a  tin  eutter 
Bake  it  two  hours  or  more,  according  to  its  size 


> 
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VENISON  HAM8. 

YsHisoir  for  bams  most  be  ne'wly  killed,  and  in  ereiy  ze» 
•pect  as  good  as  possible.  Mix  together  «qual  quantities  of 
salt  and  brown  sugar,  and  rab  it  well  into  the  hams.  Pat 
them  into  a  tub,  and  let  them  lie  seven  days ;  turning  them 
and  nibbing  them  daily  with  the  mixture  of  salt  and  aofgar. 
Next  mix  together  equal  quantities  of  West  India  molasses 
and  fine  salt.  Rub  it  over  your  hams,  and  let  them  lie  in  it  a 
week  longer.  Then  wipe  them,  rub  them  with  bran,  and 
smoke  them  a  fortnight  over  hickory  wood.  Paek  them  in 
wood  ashes. 

Yenison  ham  must  not  be  cooked  before  it  is  eaten*  It  is 
«sed  for  the  tea-table,  chipped  or  shred  like  dried  beef^  to 
which  it  is  ecnsidered  very  superior. 

)t  will  not  keep  as  long  as  other  smoked  BMat 


%»»»%»»%IW»%.«.».%»» 


TO  ROAST  A  KID. 

A  KID  should  be  cooked  the  day  it  is  killed,  or  the  day  after 
at  ftrthest.  They  are  best  from  three  to  four  months  old»  aad 
aie  only  eaten  while  they  live  on  milk. 

Wash  the  kid  well,  wipe  it  dry,  and  truss  it.  Stuff  the 
body  with  a  force*meat  of  grated  bread,  butter  or  suet,  sweet 
herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  beaten 
cigg ;  and  sew  it  up  to  keep  the  stuffing  in  its  plaoe.  Pat  it  on 
the  spit  and  rub  it  over  with  lard,  or  sweet  oil.  Pat  a  little 
salt  and  water  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  the  kid  first 
with  that,  and  aflerwards  with  its  own  gravy.  Or  you  may 
make  it  very  nice  by  basUng  it  with  cream.  It  should  roast 
about  three  honr^     At  the  last,  transfer  the  gravy  to  a  saiaU 


•aaee-pan ;  thicken  it  with  a  little  batter  loUed  in  floor,  give 
it  a  boU  np,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a  boat.  Garnish  the  kid 
witk  lamps  of  cunant  jelly  laid  roand  the  edge  of  the  dish* 

A  fawn  (which  should  never  be  kept  more  than  one  day) 
may  be  roasted  in  the  same  manner ;  also,  a  bare,  or  a  eoaple 
ef  rabbits. 

Yon  may  send  to  table,  to  eat  with  the  kid,  a  dish  of 
ehestnnts  boiled  or  roasted,  and  dirested  of  tke  shells. 


«MA%M.I*l«WM«MI«l«Wt 


TO   ROAST   A  HARE. 

If  a  hare  is  old  do  not  roast  it,  but  make  soup  of  it.  Wash 
und  soak  it  in  water  for  an  hour,  and  change  the  water  severa. 
times,  haying  made  a  little  slit  in  the  neck  to  let  oat  the 
blood.  Take  out  the  heart  and  liver,  and  scald  them.  Drain, 
dry,  and  trass  the  hare.  Make  a  force-meat  richer  and  more 
moist  than  nsual,  and  add  to  it  the  heart  and  liver  uunced  fine. 
Soak  the  bread-crumbs  in  a  little  claret  before  yoa  mix  them 
with  the  other  ingredients.  Stuff  the  body  of  the  hare  with 
this  force-meat,  and  sew  it  up.  Pntlt  on  the  spit,  rub  it  with 
butter,  and  roast  it  before  a  brisk  fire.  For  the  first  half  hour 
baste  it  with  butter ;  and  afterwards  with  cream,  or  with  milk 
thickened  with  beaten  yolk  of  eg^>  At  the  last,  dredge  it 
lightly  with  flour.  The  hare  will  require  about  two  hours 
roastincr. 

For  sauce,  take  the  drippings  of  the  hare  mixed  with  cream 

or  with  claret,  and  a  little  lemon-juice,  a  bit  of  butter,  and 

some  bread-crumbs.  Give  it  aboil  up,  and  send  it  to  table  in  t 

boat    Garnish  the  hare  with  slices  of  currant  jelly  lud  round 

it  in  the  dish. 
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FRICASSEED  RABBITS. 

The  best  way  of  cooking  rabbits  is  to  fricassee  them.  Take 
a  couple  of  fide  ones,  and  cut  them  ap,  or  disjoint  ihem.  Pat 
them  into  a  stew-pan ;  season  them  with  cayenne  pepper  and 
fait,  some  chopped  parsley,  and  some  powdered  mace.  Poni 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water  (or  of  yeal  broth,  if  yon  have  it)  and 
•tew  it  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  rabbits  are  quite  tender;  adding 
(when  they  aie  about  half  don^)  some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in 
fliMir.  Jnst  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  enrich  the  gravy 
with  a  Jill  or  more  of  thick  cream  with  some  nutmeg  grated 
tnto  it.  Stir  the  gravy  well,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil 
after  the  cream  is  in,  lest  it  curdle. 

Put  the  pieces  of  rabbit  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  them* 


<»t*WHWOIM«XW<»%lW«<tl» 


TO   STEW   RABBITS. 

HAVure  trussed  the  rabbits,  lay  them  in  a  pan  of  wnim 
water  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  put  them  into  a  pot 
with  plenty  of  water  and  a  little  salt,  and  stew  them  slowly 
for  about  an  hour,  or  till  they  are  quite  tender.  In  the  mean 
time,  peel  and  boil  in  a  sauce-pan  a  dozen  onions.  -  When 
they  are  quite  tender  all  through,  take  them  out,  and  diein 
and  slice  them.  Hdve  ready  some  drawn  butter,  prepared 
oy  taking  six  ounces  of  butter,  (cut  into  bits  and  rolled  in 
about  three  tea-epoonfuls  of  flour,)  and  mating  it  in  a  jiU  of 
BuUc.  After  shaking  it  round  over  hot  coals  tUl  it  simmers, 
add  to  it  the  onions,  and  give  it  one  boil  up. 

When  the  rabbits  are  done  stewing  lay  them  on  a  large 


▼X1CI8049    BTO.  ISA 

diah  (having  fint  cut  off  their  heads,  which  should  not  be 
sent  to  table)  and  eoTer  them  all  oyer  with  the  OBion-sancOf 
to  which  you  may  add  some  grated  nutmeg. 


■itMMiManMimOTMk 


TO  FRY  RABBITS. 

BUvoro  washed  the  Tabbits  well,  put  them  into  a  pan  <^ 
sold  water,  and  let  them  lie  in  it  two  or  three  hours*  Thes 
ent  ihem  into  Joints,  dry  them  in  a  doth,  dredge  them  with 
floor,  strew  them  with  chopped  parsley,  and  fry  them  in  bni^ 
ter.  After  you  take  them  out  of  the  frying*pan,  stir  a  wine* 
glass  of  oieam  into  the  gravy,  or  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Do  not  let  it  boil,  but  pour  it  at  once  into  the  dish  witli  tha 
labbits. 

Aabbits  are  very  good  baked  in  a  pie.  A  boiled  or  pot^ita 
may  be  made  of  them. 

Tliey  wxj  be  stuffed  with  force-meat  and  roasted,  basting 
them  with  butter.  Cut  off  their  heads  before  yon  send  them 
to  table. 

VENISON  SAUSAGES. 

To  six  pounds  of  fresh-killed  yeuiaon,  allow  two  pounds 
of  fresh  fat  podc.  Chop  the  meat  and  minoe  it  yery  fine. 
Add  six  tea-epoonfiils  of  sage  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  the 
same  quantity  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  ground  black  pepper. 
Having  mixed  the  whole  thoroughly,  pack  it  down  hard  in 
stone  jaiB,  and  keep  it  well  covered  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

When  wanted  for  use,  make  it  into  small  flat  cakes,  and 
fry  them. 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Iir  buying  poultry  cboose  those  that  are  fresh  and  fat. 
Half-grown  poultry  is  coroparalively  insipid ;  it  is  best  when 
fuIl*gTown  but  not  old.  Old  poultry  is  tough  and  hard*  An 
old  goose  is  so  tough  as  to  be  frequently  uneatable.  When 
ponltiy  is  young  the  skin  is  thin  and  tender,  and  can  be  easily 
ripped  by  trying  it  with  a  pin ;  the  legs  are  smooth ;  the  fiSSt 
moist  and  limber ;  and  the  eyes  full  and  bright.  The  body 
should  be  thick  and  the  breast  fat  The  bill  and  feet  of  n 
Tonng  goose  are  yellow,  and  have  but  few  hairs  on  them ; 
when  old  they  are  red  and  hairy. 

Poultry  is  best  when  killed  over  night,  as  if  cooked  too  soon 
after  killing,  it  is  hard  and  does  not  taste  well.  It  is  not  the 
custom  in  America,  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  to  keep  game, 
or  indeed  any  sort  of  eatable,  till  it  begins  to  taint;  all  food 
when  inclining  to  decomposition  being  regarded  by  us  with 
disgust. 

When  poultry  or  game  is  froien,  it  should  be  brought  into 
the  kitchen  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  to 
be  cooked.  It  may  be  thawed  by  laying  it  serera]  hours  in 
cold  water.  If  it  is  not  thawed  it  will  require  donble  the 
time  to  cook,  and  will  be  tough  and  tasteless  when  done. 

In  drawing  poullary  be  very  careful  not  to  break  the  gall, 
lest  its  disagreeable  bitterness  should  be  communicated  to 
the  liTer. 

Poultry  should  be  always  scalded  in  hot  watbr  to  maks  lbs 
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iiBttdieis  come  ont  easily.  Before  they  are  cooked  they  ahoold 
be  held  for  a  moment  oyer  ihe  blaze  of  the  fire  to  ahige  off  the 
hairs  that  are  about  the  skin.  The  head,  neck,  and  feet 
ahoold  be  cat  off,  and  the  ends  of  the  legs  skewered  in  the 
bodiea.    A  string  should  be  tied  tightly  round. 
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TO  BOIL   A  PAIR  OF   FOWLS. 

Make  a  force-meat  in  the  usual  manner,  of  ^grated  bread** 
emaib9f  chopped  sweet  herbs,  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  yolk 
of  egg.  Fill  the  bodies  of  the  fowls  with  the  stujffing,  and 
tie  a  .string  firmly  round  them.  Skewer  the  livers  and  gis- 
xaids  to  the  sides,  under  the  wings.  Dredge  them  with  flour, 
and  put  them  into  a  pot  with  just  enough  of  water  to  cook 
them ;  coTer  it  closely,  and  put  it  over  a  moderate  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  scum  rises,  take  off  the  pot  and  skim  it.  Then 
cover  it  again,  and  boil  it  slowly  half  an  hour.  Afterwards 
diminish  the  fire,  and  let  them  stew  slowly  till  quite  tender. 
An  hour  altogether  is  generally  sofficient  to  boil  a  pair  of 
fowls,  unless  they  are  quite  old.  By  doing  them  slowly 
(rather  stewing  than  boiling)  the  skin  will  not  break,  and 
they  will  be  whiter  and  more  tender  than  if  boiled  fast, 

m 

Berre  them  up  with  egg-sauce  in  a  boat. 

Young  chickens  are  better  for  being  soaked  two  hours  in 
skim  milk,  previous  to  boiling.  You  need  not  stuff  theou 
Boil  or  stew  them  slowly  in  the  same  manner  as  large  fowls. 
Hiree  quarters  of  an  hour  will  cook  them. 

Serve  them  up  with  parsley-sauce,  and  garnish  with 
paisley. 

Boiled  fowls  should  be  accompanied  by  ham  or  moked 
toBfiie. 


u 
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TO   ROAST   A  PAIR  OF  FOWLS. 

Leave  out  the  livers,  gizzards  and  hearts,  to  be  chopped 
and  put  into  the  gravy.  Fill  the  crops  and  bodies  of  the  fowls 
with  a  force-meat,  put  them  before  a  clear  fire  and  roast  them 
an  hour,  basting  them  with  batter  or  with  clarified  dripping. 

Having  stewed  the  necks,  gizzards,  livers,  and  hearts  in  a 
tery  little  water,  strain  it  and  mix  it  hot  with  the  grivy  that 
has  dripped  from  the  fowls,  and  which  must  be  first  skimmed* 
Thicken  it  with  a  little  browned  fiour,  add  to  it  the  livers, 
hearts,  and  gizzards  chopped  small.  Send  the  fowls  to  table 
with  the  gravy  in  a  boat,  and  have  cranberry-sauce  to  eat 
with  them. 
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BROILED  CHICKENS. 

Sput  a  pair  of  chickens  down  the  back,  and  beat  them  flat. 
Wipe  the  inside,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
them  lie  while  you  prepare  some  beaten  yolk  of  egg  and 
grated  bread-crumbs.  Wash  the  outside  of  the  chickens  all 
over  with  the  egg,  and  then  strew  on  the  bread-crumbs.  Have 
ready  a  hot  gridiron  over  a  bed  of  bright  coals.  Lay  the 
chickens  on  it  with  the  inside  downwards,  or  next  the  fire. 
Broil  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping  them 
covered  with  a  plate.  Just  before  you  take  them  up,  lay  some 
small  pieces  of  butter  on  them. 

In  preparing  chickens  for  broiling,  you  may  parboil  them 
about  ten  minutes,  to  ensure  their  being  sufficiently  cooked ; 
as  it  is  difficult  to  broil  the  thick  parts  thoroughly  without 
bmiUDg  the  rest 


FRICASSEED  CHICKENS. 

Haying  cut  tip  your  chickens,  lay  them  in  cold  water  till 
all  the  blood  is  drawn  out.  Then  wipe  the  pieces,  season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge  them  with  flour.  Fry 
Ihem  in  lard  or  butter ;  they  should  be  of  a  fine  brown  on 
both  sides.  When  they  are  quite  done,  take  them  out  of  the 
frying-pan,  cover  them  up,  and  set  them  by  the  fire  to  keep 
warm.  Skim  the  gravy  in  the  frying.pan  and  pour  into  it  half 
a  pint  of  cream ;  season  it  with  a  little  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  thicken  it  with  a  small  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Give  it  a  boil,  and  then  pour  it  round  the  chickens,  which 
must  be  kept  hot.  Put  some  lard  into  the  pan,  and  fry  some 
parsley  in  it  to  lay  on  the  pieces  of  chicken ;  it  must  be  done 
green  and  crisp. 

To  make  a  white  fricassee  of  chickens,  skin  them,  cut  them 
in  pieces,  and  having  soaked  oat  the  blood,  season  them  with 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg  and  mace,  and  strew  over  them  8om« 
sweet  maijoram  shred  fine.  Fat  them  into  a  stew-pan,  and 
pour  over  them  half  a  pint  of  cream,  or  rich  unskimmed  milk. 
Add  some  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  (if  yon  choose)  some 
small  force-meat  balls.  Set  the  stew-pan  over  hot  coal*. 
Keep  it  closely  covered,  and  stew  or  simmer  it  gently  till  the 
chicken  is  quite  tender,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 

Yea  may  improve  it  by  a  few  small  slices  of  cold  ham. 
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CHICKEN  CROQUETS   AND  RISSOLES. 

Takx  some  cold  chicken,  and  having  cut  the  flesh  from  th^ 
bosee,  mince  it  small  with  a  little  suet  and  paisley  ;  ad«Uaf 
0wee(  maijoiam  and  grated  lemon-peel.     Season  it  with  pep 
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per,  salt  and  mitm^»  and  having  mixed  the  whole  ^ery  w^ 
pound  it  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar,  putting  in  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  moistening  it  frequently  with  yolk  of  egg  that  has 
been  p^-eviously  beaten.  Then  divide  it  into  equal  portions, 
and  having  floured  your  hands,  make  it  up  in  the  shape  of 
pears,  sticking  the  head  of  a  clove  into  the  bottom  of  each 
to  represent  the  blossom  end,  and  the  stalk  of  a  clove  into  the 
top  to  look  like  the  stem.  Dip  th3m  into  beaten  yolk  of  egg, 
and  then  into  bread-crumbs  grated  finely  and  sifted.  Fry  them 
in  butter,  and  when  you  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  fry  some 
parsley  in  it.  Having  drained  tbe  parsley,  cover  the  bottom 
of  a  dish  with  it,  and  lay  the  croquets  upon  it  Send  it  to 
table  as  a  side  dish. 

Croquets  may  be  made  of  cold  sweet-breads,  or  of  cold  veal 
mixed  with  ham  or  tongue. 

Rissoles  are  made  of  the  same  ingredients,  well  mixed,  and 
beaten  smooth  in  a  mortar.  Make  a  fine  paste,  roll  it  ont, 
and  cut  it  into  round  cakes.  Then  lay  some  of  the  mixture 
on  one  half  of  the  cake,  and  fold  over  the  other  upon  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon.  Close  and  crimp  the  edges  nicely,  and 
fry  the  rissoles  in  butter.  They  should  be  of  a  light  brown 
on  both  sides.    Drain  them  and  send  them  to  table  dry. 
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BAKED  CHICKEN  PIE. 

Covxn  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish  with  a  thick 
paste.  Having  cut  up  your  chickens,  and  seasoned  them 
to  your  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  mace  and  nutmegy  pat 
fliem  in,  an^  lay  on  the  top  several  pieces  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Fill  ud  the  dish  about  two-thirds  with  cold  water* 
Then  lay  on  tbe  top  crust,  notching  it  handsomely.     Out  t 
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riit  in  the  top,  and  stick  into  it  an  ornament  of  paste  made 
in  the  fonn  of  a  tnlip.    Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oren. 

It  win  be  mteh  improred  by  die  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a 
taBdred  oysters ;  or  by  interspersing  the  pieoes  of  diieken 
witii  aliees  of  cold  boUed  ham. 

Yon  may  add  also  some  yolks  of  eg^gs  boiled  hard. 

A  dnek  pie  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner.  A  rabbit 
idBaJso. 
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A  POT  PIE. 


Taks  a  pair  of  large  fine  fowls.  Cnt  them  ap,  wash  tile 
pieeest  and  season  them  wi&  pepper  and  salt.  Make  a  good 
paste  In  the  proportion  of  a  ponnd  and  a  half  of  mineed  suet 
to  three  poonds  of  iloor.  Let  there  be  plenty  of  paste,  as  it 
is  always  mneh  liked  by  the  eaters  of  pot  pie.  Roll  ont  the 
paste  not  very  thin,  and  cut  most  of  it  into  long  squaiei. 
Bntter  the  sides  of  a  pot,  and  line  them  with  paste  nearly  to 
the  top.  Lay  slices  of  cold  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
then  the  pieces  of  fowl,  interspersed  all  through  with  squares 
tf  paste,  and  potatoes  pared  and  quartered.  Lay  a  lid  of 
paste  all  orer  the  top,  ieanng  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Poor  m 
about  a  quart  of  water,  coyer  the  pot,  and  boil  it  slowly  bmt 
tteadOy  for  two  hours.  Half  an  hour  before  you  take  it  up, 
pst  in  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crust,  some  bits 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  to  thicken  the  gravy.  When  done 
put  the  pie  on  a  large  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it. 

You  may  intersperse  it  all  through  with  cold  ham. 

A  pot-pie  may  be  made  of  ducks,  rabbits,  squirrels,  or 
venison.  Also  of  beef-steaks.  A  beef-steak  or  some  pork« 
steaks  (the  lean  only)  greatly  improve  a  chicken  pot^pie* 
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CHICKEN   CURRY. 

I 
I 

Tame  t  pair  of  fine  fowls,  and  hanng  oat  them  fin  pieces, 
lay  tliem  in  salt  and  water  till  the  seasoning  is  ready*.  Take 
two  tabAe-spoonfols  of  powdered  ginger,  one  tahle-spoonfii) 
of  fresh  tDimeriOt  ^  tea-spoonfnl  of  groond  black  pepper; 
some  mace,  a  few  olores,  some  cardamom  seeds,  and  a  litde 
cayenne  pepper  with  a  small  portion  of  salt.  Tliese  list 
articles  according  to  yonr  taste.  Pat  ail  into  a  mortar,  and 
add  to  Ihem  eight  large  onions,  chopped  or  cat  small. 
Mix  and  beat  all  together,  till  the  onions,  spices,  &e*  form  a 
paste. 

Pat  the  chickens  into  a  pan  with  safflcieat  hotter  rolled  in 
ie«r,  and  fry  them  till  they  axe  brown,  bat  not  till  i^aite  done. 
1¥hile  this  is  proceeding,  set  over  the  fire  a  sanoe^an  thme 
parte  foil  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  cover  the  chickens  when 
they  are  ready.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  throw  fai  the 
•ony-paste.  When  the  paste  has  all  dissolved,  snd  is  the* 
KNighly  mixed  with  the  water,  pat  in  the  pieces  of  chioken  to 
boil,  or  rather  to  simmer.  When  the  chicken  is  qaite  done, 
vat  it  into  a  large  dish,  and  eat  it  with  boUed  rice.  The  rice 
may  either  be  laid  round  on  the  same  dish,  or  serred  op 
•spantely. 

lliis  is  a  genoine  East  India  receipt  for  cuny. 

Lamb,  veal,  or  labbite  may  be  carried  in  the  same  maniisr. 


To  boU  Rice  for  the  Curry. 

Pits  the  rice  carefully,  to  clear  it  from  husks  and  motes. 
Then  soak  it  in  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more. 
When  you  are  ready  to  boil  it,  pour  off  the  water  in  which  it 
has  soaked.     Have  ready  a  pot  or  sauce-pan  of  boiling 
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wwtafTf  into  which  yon  have  put  a  little  salt  Allow  two 
qvaitB  of  water  to  a  pound  of  rice.  Sprinkle  the  rice  gn 
dmlly  into  the  water.  Boil  it  hard  for  twenty  miuntee,  then 
tedce  it  off  the  fire^  and  pour  off  all  the  water  that  remaiae.  Sat 
the  pot  in  the  chimney  comer  with  the  lid  off,  while  dinner  It 
diahingv  that  it  may  have  time  to  dry.  You  may  toea  it  np 
lightly  with  two  forfca,  to  separate  the  graina  while  it  is  diy* 
ia|',  b«t  do  not  stir  it  with  a  spoon. 

A   PILAU. 

Tajb  a  large  fine  fowl,  and  corer  the  breast  with  iiioes  of 
ht  haooD  or  ham^  seemed  by  skewers.  Put  it  into  a  stew* 
pan  wilh  two  sliced  onions.  Season  it  to  your  taste  wtdi 
wldte  pepper  and  mace.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  rioe  that  has 
been  wdl  jHokedi  washed,  and  soaked.  Cover  the  fowl  with 
it  Put  in  as  much  water  as  will  well  eoTor  the  wbole» 
Slew  it  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  fowl  and  rioe  are  tho* 
vongbly  done ;  keeping  the  stew<^>an  closely  coTored,  Dirii 
It  all  tegethery  either  with  the  riee  coTeriog  the  fowl,  or  laid 
xmmd  it  in  little  heaps. 

You  may  make  a  pilau  of  beef  or  mutton  with  a  larger 
qosBtity  of  riee ;  whieh  must  not  be  put  in  at  first,  or  it  will 
be  done  too  much,  the  meat  requiring  a  longer  tune  to  stew. 
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CHICKEN   SALAD. 

Tbb  fowls  for  this  purpose  should  be  young  and  fine.   Yea 
may  eitiier  b^  or  roast  them.    They  must  be  quite  cold 
ilainng  lemored  all  the  skin  and  fet,and  disjointed  the  fowlf 
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oat  the  moat  from  tho  bones  into  Tory  small  pioeei;  nol  «k- 
eoedsDgr  an  inch.  Wash  and  split  two  large  fine  head*  oC 
celeiy,  and  cut  the  white  part  into  pieoes  also  abont  an  inch 
I4nig;  and  having  mixed  tike  ohieken  and  oeleiy  logelfaeri  pat 
Item  into  a  deep  china  dish,  oorer  it  and  set  it  away. 

It  is  best  not  to  prepare  the  dressing  tBl  jnst  before  the 
sala^  is  to  be  ealen,  that  it  may  be  as  fteah  as  posaftla. 
Have  ready  the  yolks  of  eight  hard-boiled  eggs.  Pot  thdfai 
into  a  flat  dish,  and  mash  them  to  a  paste  with  the  back  oi  a 
wooden  spoon.  Add  to  the  egg  a  small  tea-epoonfol  of  line 
salt,  the  same  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  half  a  Jill  of  made 
mustard,  a  Jill  or  a  wine-glass  and  a  half  of  Tinegar,  and 
rather  more  than  two  wine-glasses  of  sweet  oil.  Mix  all  tlpiae 
ingredients  thoroughly ;  stirring  them  a  long  time  till  thay 
aie  quite  smooth. 

The  dressing  should  not  be  pat  on  till  a  few  mtotes  bafeio 
|}ie  salad  is  sent  in ;  as  by  lying  in  it  the  chicken  and  oskry 
will  become  tough  and  hard*  After  jrou  poor  it  oii«  ntt  tfaa 
the  whole  well  together  with  a  silver  foik. 

Chicken  salad  should  be  accompanied  widi  platea  of  bread 
and  butt«r,  and  a  plate  of  crackera.  It  is  a  supper  dish,  and 
Is  brought  in  with  terrapin,  oysters,  dec. 

Cold  turkey  Is  excellent  prepared  as  above* 

An  inferior  salad  may  be  made  with  eold  fiUet  of  veal, 
instead  of  chickens. 

Cold  boiled  lobster  is  very  fine  cut  up  and  drest  in  this 
manner,  only  substituting  for  celery,  lettace  out  up  and 
mixed  with  the  lobster. 
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t       • 
TO   ROAST  A  PAIR  OF  DUCKS. 

Aftie  tbo  dueks  are  drawn,  wipft  out  theinside  with  a  clean  * 
^Mkt  and  prapare  your  stuffing.  Mince  Teiy  fine  some  gieaa 
aage  leaves,  and  twice  theix  quantity  of  onion,  (which  should 
first  be  paiboiled,)  and  add  a  little  butter,  and  a  sewoaing 
of  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  the  whole  very  well,  and  fill  the 
eropa  and  bodies  of  the  ducks  with  it,  leaving  a*  little  space 
for  die  staffing  to  swell.  Reserve  the  livers,  gizzards,  and 
hearts  to  put  in  the  gravy.  Tie  the  bodies  of  the  ducks 
firmly  round  with  strings,  (which  should  be  wetted  or  bu^ 
tered  to  keep  them  from  burning,)  and  put  them  on  &e  gpH 
-before  a  dear  brisk  fira.  Baste  them  fint  vrith  a  little  sail 
and  water,  and  then  with  their  own  gravy,  dredging  them 
lightly  with  flour  at  the  last.  They  will  be  done  in  about  an 
lK»ar.  After  boiling  the  livers,  gizzards  and  hearts,  chop  them, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy ;  having  fint  skimmed  it,  and 
thickened  it  vrith  a  little  browned  flour. 

Send  to  table  vrith  the  ducks  a  small  tureen  of  oniooHMooe 
with  chopped  sage  leaves  in  it.  Accompany  them  also  with 
slewed  cranberries  and  green  peas. 

Canvas-back  ducks  are  roasted  in  the  same  manner,  omit- 
ting the  stuffing.  They  vrill  generally  be  done  enougji  in 
Aree  quartero  of  an  hour.  Send  currant  Jelly  to  table  with 
them,  and  have  beaten  to  place  under  the  plates.  Add  to  the 
gravy  a  little  cayenne,  and  a  large  vrine-glass  of  claret  or  port 

Otfier  wild  ducks  and  teal  may  be  roasted  in  about  half  as 

h(ftir.    Before  cooking  soak  them  all  night  in  salt  and  water, 

to  draw  out  whatever  fishy  or  sedgy  taste  they  may  happen 

to  have,  and  which  may  otherwise  render  them  ineatabie. 

Then  early  in  the  morning  put  them  in  fresh  water  (widieni 

salt,)  changing  it  several  times  before  you  spit  them* 
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^  ^oa  may  senre  up  with  wild  ducks,  &c.  Qimgemwet 
which  is  made  by  boillDg  ia  a  little  water  two  lazge  swaet 
^oranges  cot  into  elieest  hattfig  fint  remered  the  luuL  Wlken 
<flie  palp  is  all  dissolTed,  strain  aad  press  it  throogk  a  siew^ 
and  add  to  it  the  Juice  of  two  more  orangeSy  and  ality«t 
Bend  it  to  table  either  waim  or  cold. 
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STEWED  DUCK. 


•  Haat  roast  a  large  dude*  Cut  it  up,  and  put  it  i«t#  a 
Btsw*paii  with  a  pint  of  beef^^vy,  or  dripping  of  roast-bee£i 
fiara  ready  two  boiled  onions,  half  a  handfol  of  sage  leavM, 
moA  two  leares  of  mint,  all  ch<^ped  very  fine  and  lemonod 
vith  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  these  ingcedients  orer  the  dook. 
UUmw  it  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  Then  put  in  a  ^uaft 
«f  yoang  gieen  peas*  CoTer  it  closely,  and  simmer  it  hidf 
an  hour  longer,  till  the  p^Bis  are  quite  soft.  Hien  add  apiac(^ 
«f  batter  rolled  in  flour ;  quicken  the  fire,  aad  giye  it  one 
hoih    Seire  up  all  together. 

A  cold  duck  that  has  been  under-idoae  mi^  be  stewed  in 
tfits  manner* 


TO   HASH   A   DUCK. 


Cut  up  tiie  dack  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  mixed 
•pioea.    Hare  ready  some  thin  slices  of  cold  ham  or  bacon 
•FJbse  a  layer  of  th§m  in  .a  stew-pan;  then  put  in  the  dnck 
and  coTsr  it  with  ham.    Add  just  water  enough  to  moisten  it. 


pear  0T«r  all  a  large  glass  of  red  wine.    CoTer  the  pan 
closely  and  let  it  stew  for  an  hour.  v. 


ifoye  ready 'a%iart  or  mora  of  green  paae,  bailed  teadfli 


\f  md  Qiwd  witk  buttsr  and  pepp«i.    lioy  Abqi  rdiuk) 
die  httibAd  d«ek. 

If  jo«  bask  »  oold  duck  in  thia  manner,  fr  quartar  of  9M 
horn  wiU  be  ao^ieat  for  atewing  it}  it  having  been  coekad 
riiaaiy. 
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TO  ROAST  A  GOOSE. 

HATnre  draivn  and  singed  the  gooae,  wipe  out  the  uiaidf 
with  a  cloth,  and  sprinkle  in  some  pepper  and  salt.  Make  a 
Blnfllng  oi  four  good  sized  onions  mineed  fine,  and  half  their 
qntmtity  of  green  sage  leaTes  minced  also,  a  large  tea-eopM 
of  grated  bread-crumbs,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
«iid  die  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a  little  pepper  and 
•aH»  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  incorporate  them  well. 
Pat  the  staffing  into  die  goose,  and  press  it  in  hard ;  bat  de 
Ml  entlfely  fil(  up  the  cayity,  as  the  mixture  wUl  swell  ia 
eookmg.  Tb  the  goose  securely  round  with  a  greased  or 
wetted  stiing;  and  paper  the  breast  to  prevent  it  from  aeoroh^ 
&ag.  Fasten  the  goose  on  the  spit  at  both  ends.  The  fire 
mast  be  brisk  and  well  kept  up.  It  will  require  from  two 
houra  to  two  and  a  half  to  roast  Basle  it  at  first  with  a  little 
salt  and  water,  and  then  with  its  own  gravy.  Take  off  the 
piqMor  when  the  goose  is  about  half  done,  and  dredge  it  with 
«  litde  flour  towards  the  last.  Having  parboiled  the  livar 
and  heart,  chop  them  and  put  them  into  the  gmvy,  which  meet 
be  akmuned  well  and  ihiek«ied  with  a  little  browned  floor. 

Send  apple-sauce  to  table  with  the  goose ;   also  maahad 


A  gooee  may  be  stuffed  entuely  with  potatoes,  bailed  and 
maahed  with  milk,  batter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Tea  my  uake  a  giavy  of  the  giblets,  that  ia  the  nak. 


IMI  BXHSCTIOKS   rOE    600KIXO. 

flsioBs,  liTer,  heart  and  gizsard,  atefwed  in  a  little  w«l«r, 
thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  floor,  and  seaaoned  with  pe]^ 
per  and  salt.  Add  a  glass  of  red  wine.  Before  you  send  it 
to  table,  take  out  all  but  the  liver  and  heart ;  mince  them  and 
leave  them  in  the  gravy.  This  gravy  is  by  many  preferred 
to  that  which  comes  from  the  goose  in  roasting.  It  is  well 
to  have  both. 

If  a  goose  is  old  it  is  useless  to  cook  it,  as  when  hard  and 
tough  it  cannot  be  eaten. 


mmtii/itimmKnmtMii¥m% 


A  GOOSE  PIE. 


Cut  a  fine  large  young  goose  into  eight  pieces,  and  season 
it  with  pepper.  Reserve  the  giblets  for  gravy.  Take  a 
smoked  tongue  that  has  been  all  night  in  soak,  paibml  it,  peel 
it,  and  cut  it  into  thick  slices,  omitting  the  root,  which  yoit 
must  divide  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  sauce-pan  widi 
the  giblets  and  sufficient  water  to  stew  them  slowly. 

Make  a  nice  paste,  allowing  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  to 
three  pounds  of  flour.  Roil  it  out  thick,  and  line  widi  it  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish.  Fill  it  witii  the  pieces  of 
goose,  and  the  slices  of  tongue.  Skim  the  gravy  you  have 
drawn  from  the  giblets,  thicken  it  with  a  little  browned  flow, 
and  pour  it  into  the  pie  dish.  Then  put  on  the  lid  or  upper 
crust.  Notch  and  ornament  it  handsomely  with  leaves  and 
flowers  of  paste.  Bake  the  pie  about  three  hours  in  a  brisk 
oven. 

In  making  a  large  goose  pie  you  may  add  a  fowl,  or  a 
of  pigeons,  or  partridges, — all  cut  up. 

A  duck  pie  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

fimall  pies  are  sometimes  made  of  goose  giblets  only. 


A   CHRISTMAS   GOOSE  PIE. 

TBXf  B  pies  az8  always  made  with  a  standing  crust.  Pot 
ipto  a  sauce-pan  one  pound  of  butter  cut  up,  and  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water;  stir  it  while  it  is  melting,  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil.  Than  skim  off  whatcTcr  milk  or  impurity  may  rise  to 
the  top.  Have  ready  four  pounds  of  flour  sifted  into  a  pan. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  pour  in  the  melted 
batter  while  hot  Mix  it  with  a  spoon  to  a  stiff  paste,  (add* 
ing  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,)  and  then  knead  it 
Tfiy  well  with  your  hands,  on  the  pasteboard,  keeping  it 
dredged  with  flour  till  it  ceases  to  be  sticky.  Then  set  it 
away  to  cooK 

Split  a  large  goose,  and  a  fowl  down  the  back,  loosen  the 
4esh  all  over  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  take  out  all  the  bones* 
Parboil  a  smoked  tongue ;  peel  it  and  cut  off  the  root.  Mix 
tfllgeth^r  a  powdered  nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  tan  ounce  ef  pow- 
dered mace,  a  teapspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  season  with  them  the  fowl  and  the  goose. 

Roll  out  the  paste  near  an  inch  thick,  and  divide  it  into 
three  pieces.  Cut  out  two  of  them  of  an  oval  form  for  the 
top  and  bottom ;  and  the  other  into  a  long  straight  piece  for 
Ae  sides  or  walls  of  the  pie.  Brush  the  paste  all  over  with 
beaten  white  of  egg,  and  set  on  the  bottom  the  piece  that  is 
to  form  the  wall,  pinching  the  edges  together,  and  cementing 
t^am  with  white  of  egg.  The  bottom  piece  must  be  large 
enough  to  turn  up  a  little  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  wall 
piece>  to  which  it  must  be  firmly  Joined  all  round.  When  you 
have  tl^e  orust  prop^ly  fixed,  so  as  to  be  baked  standing  alona 
without  a  dishy  put  in  first  the  goose,  thei^the  fowl,  and  then 
the  tongna*  Fill  up  what  space  is  left  with  pieces  of  the  flesh 
ofifigMiiy  m  of  paxtridgeA}  quails,  or  any  gams  that  is  pony**- 
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nient  There  must  be  no  bones  in  the  pie.  Yoo  mftj  eU 
also  some  bits  of  ham,  or  some  foroe-meal  balls.  LaaHy, 
eover  the  other  ingredients  witii  half  a  pound  of  bntter« 
and  pat  on  the  top  crust,  which,  of  course,  must  be  also  ciwa 
oral  form  to  correspond  with  the  bottom.  The  lid  must  be 
placed  not  quite  on  the  top  edge  of  the  wall,  but  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  it.  Close  it  very  well,  and  ornament  the 
sides  and  top  with  festoons  and  leaves  cut  out  of  paste.  Notch 
the  edges  handsomely,  and  put  a  paste  flower  in  the  centre. 
Glaze  the  whole  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg^  and  bind  the  pie 
all  round  with  a  doable  fold  of  white  paper.  Set  it  in  a  reg«« 
lar  oven,  and  bake  it  four  hours. 

This  is  one  way  of  making  the  celebrated  goose  pies  that 
it  is  customary  in  England  to  send  as  presents  at  Christmas. 
They  are  eaten  at  luncheon,  and  if  the  weather  is  eoldt  and 
they  are  kept  carefully  covered  up  from  the  air,  they  wUl 
be  good  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  standii^  orast  aasifll* 
ittg  to  preserve  them. 


TO   ROAST   A   TURKEY. 

Make  a  force-meat  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  mfaieed  met, 
sweet  marjoram,  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
beaten  yolk  of  egg.  You  may  add  some  grated  odd  ham. 
Light  some  writing  paper,  and  singe  the  hairs  from  the  skin 
of  the  turkey.  Reserve  the  neck,  liver,  and  gizzard  for  tiie 
gravy.  Stuff  the  craw  of  the  turkey  with  the  force-meat,  of 
which  there  should  be  enough  made  to  form  into  balls  for 
ftying,  laying  them  round  the  turkey  when^it  is  diriied 
Dredge  it  with  flour,  and  roast  it  before  a  clear  brisk  flre« 
basting  it  with  cold  lard.  Towards  the  last,  set  tiie  tuikey 
nearer  to  the  fire,  dredge  it  again  very  lightly  witk  floor,  ai|4 
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bMto  U  with  bdtter.  It  will  leqaire,  acooiding  to  its  um, 
fnm  two  to  throe  honis  roastiiiif. 

Make  the  gravy  of  the  giblets  cat  in  pieces,  seasonedi  and 
stewed  for  two  hoars  in  a  yeiy  little  water;  thicken  it  with 
a  spoonfol  of  browned  flour,  and  stir  into  it  the  gravy  from  the 
dripping-pan,  haying  first  skimmed  off  the  fat. 

A  tmkey  should  be  accompanied  by  ham  or  tongue.  Senre 
vp  with  it  mnshroom-sauee.  Haye  stewed  cranberries  on 
the  table  to  eat  with  it.  .  Do  not  help  any  one  to  the  legs, 
or  dram-sticks  as  they  are  called. 

Turkeys  aro  sometimes  stuffed  entirely  with  sausage-meat. 
Small  cakes  of  this  meat  should  then  be  fried,  and  laid 
round  it. 

To  bone  a  turkey,  you  must  begin  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
at  the  top  of  the  wings,  and  scrape  the  flesh  loose  from  ue 
bone  without  dividing  or  catting  it  to  pieces.  If  done  care- 
fully and  dexterously,  the  whole  mass  of  flesh  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  bone,  so  that  you  can  take  hold  of  the  head 
and  draw  out  the  entire  skeleton  at  once.  A  large  quantity  of 
force-meat  having  been  prepared,  stuff  it  hard  into  the  turkey, 
restoring  it  by  doing  so  to  its  natural  form,  filling  out  tne 
body,  breast,  wings  and  legs,  so  as  to  resemble  their  original 
shape  when  the  bones  were  in.  Roast  or  bake  it ;  pourug 
a  glass  of  port  wine  into  'The  gravy.  A  boned  turkey  is  fre- 
quently served  up  cold,  covered  with  lumps  of  currant  jelly ; 
slices  of  which  aro  laid  round  the  dish. 

Any  sort  of  poultry  or  game  may  be  boned  and  stuffed  in 
the  same  manner.  • 

A  eoid  turicey  that  has  not  been  boned  is  sometimes  sent  to 
table  larded  all  over  the  breast  with  slips  of  fat  baeoa,  drswn 
ihifNigh  Ate  flesh  with  a  laiding  needle,  and  ananged  m 
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TO  BOIL  A  TURKEY. 

Taxi  twenty-jfiye  large  fine  oysters,  and  chop  them.  Mix 
with  them  half  a  pint  of  grated  hreaA-crumbs,  half  a  handful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  and  the  bcaten'yolks  of  tiiree 
oggs*  When  it  is  thoroughly  mixed,  stuff  the  craw  of  the 
turkey  with  it,  and  sew  up  the  skin.  Then  dredge  it  with 
flour,  put  it  into  a  lai^  pot  or  kettle,  and  cover  it  well  with 
cold  water.  Place  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Then  remoTe 
^he  pot  from  over  the  fire,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals  to  stew  slowly 
for  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half,  according  to  its  size. 
Just  before  you.  send  it  to  table,  place  it  again  over  the  fire  to 
get  well  heated.  When  you  boil  a  turkey,  skewer  the  liver 
and  gizzard  to  the  sides,  under  the  wings. 

Send  it  to  table  with  oyster- sauce  in  a  small  tureen. 

In  making  the  stuffing,  yoo  may  substitute  for  the  grated 
bread,  chestnuts  boiled,  peeled,  and  minced  or  mashed.  Serve 
up  chestnut-sauce,  made  by  peeling  some  boiled  chestnuts  and 
putting  them  whole  into  melted  butter. 

Some  persons,  to  malte  them  white,  boil  their  turkeys  tied 
up  in  a  large  cloth  sprinkled  with  flour. 

With  a  turkey,  there  should  be  on  the  table  a  ham,  or  a 
imoked  tongue. 

TO  ROAST  PIO£ON8, 

DiulW  and  piek  four  pigecms  immddfotelj  afto  diey  ars 
kllM,  and  let  them  be  eookdd  soon,  as  they  do  BOt  keep  wall. 
Waflk  Ae  iBiide  vwy  cleM,  and  wipe  it  iff.  Staff  Asm 
a  mixtoie  of  paialey  parboOed  and  choppad^ 


biMd-ommbt,  and  batter;  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
nntmeg.  Dredge  them  with  floor,  and  roast  them  before  a 
good  fire,  basting  them  with  butter.  They  will  be  done  in 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes.  Serve  them  up  with 
paisley-sauce.    Lay  the  pigeons  on  the  dish  in  a  row. 

If  asparagus  is  in  season,  it  will  be  much  better  than  pars- 
ley both  for  the  stuffing  and  sauce.  It  must  first  be  boiled. 
Chop  the  green  heads  for  the  stuffing,  and  cut  them  in  two  for 
the  melted  butter.    Have  cranberry-sauce  on  the  table. 

Pigeons  may  be  split  and  broiled,  like  chickens;  also 
Btewed  or  fricasseed. 

They  are  very  good  stewed  with  slices  /  of  cold  ham  and 
green  peas,  serving  up  all  in  the  same  dish. 


PIGEON  PIE. 

Taxi  four  pigeons,  and  pick  and  clean  them  very  nicely. 
Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  inside  of  every 

m 

one  a  large  piece  of  butter  and  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg. 
Have  ready  a  good  paste,  allowing  a  pound  of  butter  to  two 
pounds  of  sifted  flour.  Roll  it  out  ]j|ther  thick,  and  line  with 
it  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  large  deep  dish.  Put  in  the 
pigeons,  and  lay  on  the  top  some  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Pour  in  nearly  enough  of  water  to  fill  the  dish.  Cover  the 
pie  with  a  lid  of  paste  rolled  out  thick,  and  nicely  notched, 
and  oniamented  with  paste  leaves  and  flowers. 

Ton  may  make  a  similar  pie  of  pheasants,  partridges,  or 
grouse* 
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TO  ROAST  PHEASANTS,  PARTRIDGES;  QUAILS, 

OR  6R0tT8£. 

Pick  and  draw  the  birds  immediately  after  they  are  bronglit 
in.  Before  yoa  roast  them,  fill  the  inside  with  pieces  of  m 
fine  ripe  orange,  leaving  ont  the  rind  and  seeds.  Or  staff 
them  with  grated  cold  ham,  mixed  with  bread-Hsromb^  batter* 
and  a  little  yolk  of  egg.  Lard  them  with  small  slips  of  th« 
fat  of  bacon  drawn  through  the  flesh  with  a  larding  needle* 
Roast  them  before  a  clear  fire. 

Make  a  fine  rich  gravy  of  the  trimmings  of  meat  or  poaltry, 
•tewed  in  a  little  water,  and  thickened  with  a  spoonful  of 
browned  flour.  Strain  it,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  again,  haying 
added  half  a  pint  of  claret,  and  the  juice  of  two  large  oranges. 
Simmer  it  for  a  few  minutes,  pour  some  of  it  into  the  dish 
with  the  game,  and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  boat. 

If  yoa  stuff  them  with  foree-meat,  you  may,  instead  of  laid» 
ing,  brash  them  all  over  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  then 
cover  them  with  bread-crumbs  grated  finely  and  sifted 
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ANOTHER  WAl  TO   ROAST  PHEASANTS, 

PARTRIDGES,  dec 

Chop  some  fine  raw  oysters,  omitting  the  hard  part ;  mix 
them  with  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  add  some  beaten  yolk  of  egg 
to  bind  tiie  other  ingredients.  Cut  some  very  thin  slices  of 
cold  ham  or  bacon,  and  cover  the  birds  with  them ;  then  wrsp 
them  closely  in  sheets  of  white  paper  well  battered^  pat  them 
on  the  spit,  and  roast  them  bef<ve  a  clear  fire. 
Send  them  to  table  with  oysterniance  in  a  boat 
Pies  may  be  made  of  any  of  these  birds  in  the  same 
BUOUMr  as  a  pigeon  pie. 
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TO  ROAST  8NIPSS,  WOODCOCKS;  OR 

PLOVERS. 

Piox  ikem  immediately ;  bnt  it  is  the  fashion  to  cook  diese 
birds  wHhoat  drawing*  Cut  some  sliees  of  bread,  allowing 
•  slice  to  each  biidr  &&d  (having  pared  off  the  crust)  toast 
Ibem  laoBkjj  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  dripping-paa 
to  catdi  the  trail,  as  it  is  called.  Dredge  the  birds  witb 
flonr,  and  pnt  them  on  a  small  spit  before  a  dear  brisk  &n» 
fiaste  them  with  lard,  or  fresh  butter.  They  will  be  done  tt 
twenty  or  tfiiity  minutes.  Serre  them  up  laid  on  the  toast* 
and  garnished  with  sliced  orange,  or  with  orange  jelly. 

Have  brown  gravy  in  a  boat. 
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TO  ROAST  REED-BIRDS,  OR  ORTOLANS. 

Put  into  ereiy  bird,  an  oyster,  or  a  little  butter  mixed  with 
some  finely  sifted  bread-crumbs.     Dredge  them  with  flour. 
Run  a  small  skewer  through  them,  and  tie  them  on  the  spit.   . 
Baste  them  with  lard  or  with  fresh  butter.    They  will  be 
done  in  about  ten  minutes. 

A  very  nice  way  of  cooking  these^birds  is,  (hsTing  greased 
them  all  oyer  with  lard  or  with  fresh  butter,  and  wrapped 
them  in  vine  leaves  secured  closely  with  a  string,}  to  lay  them 
in  a  heated  iron  pan,  and  bury  them  in  ashes  hot  enough  to 
roast  or  bake  them.  Remove  the  vine  leaves  before  you  send 
the  birds  to  table. 

Reed  birds  are  veiy  fine  made  into  little  dumplings  with  a 
thin  crust  of  flonz  and  butler,  and  boiled  aboat  twen^  mimitss 
B^    mustbetied  niafeparatedoih 
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LARDING* 

To  laid  meat  or  pOQltry  iB  to  introdooe  iato  the  mufteeof  tii« 
fleflhf  slips  of  the  ikfe  only  of  bacon,  by  me&ns  of  a  lavdiagwfini 
or  lardingoiieodle,  it  being  called  by  both^if&es.  It  is  a  steel 
kMtmment  aboat  a  foot  long,  sharp  at  one  end,  an4  ol^  <* 
the  other  into  four  divisions,  wfaieli  are  near  two  iaelies  ia 
IsB^,  and  resemble  tweeaers.  It  oaa  be  obtunod  at  tlie 
hardware  stores. 

Cot  the  baoon  into  slips  abont  two  inches  in  length,  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  intended 
for  poultvy,  the  slips  of  bacon  should  not  lie  thinker  tlxaa  a 
straw.  Pat  th^n,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  cleft  or  split  end 
of  the  laxding^needle.  Give  each  slip  a  slight  twist,  and 
press  it  down  hard  into  the  needle  with  yoor  fingenu  Then 
posh  .the  needle  through  tlie  flesh,  (avoiding  the  places  where 
the  bones  are,)  and  when  you  draw  it  out  it  will  haye  left  be- 
hind it  the  slip  of  bacon  sticking  in  the  surface.  Take  care 
to  have  all  the  slips  of  the  same  size,  and  arranged  in  regular 
rows  at  equal  distances.  Eyery  slip  should  stand  up  about 
an  inch.  If  any  are  wrong,  take  them  out  and  do  them  oyer 
again.  To  lard  handsomely  and  neatly  requires  practice  and 
dexterity. 

Fowls  and  game  are  generally  larded  on  the  breast  only.  If 
cold,  they  can  be  done  with  the  fat  of  cold  boiled  ham.  Lard- 
ing may  be  made  to  look  yery  tastefully  on  any  thing  that  b 
not  to  be  cooked  afterwards 


rOVLTRT,    •AVB,    BTO. 


FORCE-MEAT  BALLS. 


To  8  pomid  of  the  lean  of  a  leg  of  Teal,  allow  a  pomd  of 
beef  eaet.  Minea  them  together  veiy  fine.  Then  aeaaon  it 
to  jovr  taste  with  pepper^  aak^ jnaoe,  nutmeg,  and  chopped 
tage  or  aweet  marjoram*  Then  chop  a  half-pint  of  oyatera, 
and  beat  six  egga  very  well.  Mix  the  whole  togethart  and 
ponnd  it  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar.  If  jou  do  not  want 
it  immediately,  pat  it  away  in  a  atone  pot,  atrew  a  little  flout 
on  the  top,  and  cover  it  closely. 

Vfhm  yon  wish  to  use  the  force-meat,  dtTide  into  equal 
parte  ae  much  of  it  as  yon  want ;  and  haying  floored  year 
hands,  roll  it  into  round  balls,  all  of  the  same  sixe.  Eitiier 
fry  them  in  butter,  or  boil  them. 

Tliis  force-meat  will  be  found  a  Tsry  good  atafling  for 
er  poultry. 


»»»«W1»»».H  ■»»»>l*»l»» 


PINE   PARTRIDGE   PIE. 

HAYOie   trussed   your   partridges,  loosen   all   the  joints 

with  a  knife,  but  do  not  cut  them  apart.    Scald,  p^l,  and 

.chop  some  fresh  mushrooms,  mix  them  with  grated  bread 

crumbs,  moistened  with  cream  and  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and 

with  this  stuff  the  partridges.    Cover  the  sides  and  bottom 

of  a  deep  dish  with  a  rich  paste,  adding  a  layer  of  cold  boiled 

ham  sliced  very  thin.    Add  some  whole  button  mushrooms, 

and  some  hard  boiled  yolks  of  eggs.    Season  with  pepper 

only.    Put  in  the  partridges,  laying  on  each  a  bit  of  butter 

rolled  in  flour.    Cover  the  wholp  with  a  thick  lid  of  paste 

handsomely  notched,  and  ornamented  with  paste  leaves. 

U* 
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GRAVY    AND    SAUCES 
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DRAWN  OR   MADE  GRAVY. 

Fos  this  purpose  yoa  may  use  coarse  pieces  of  the  lesit  of 
or  Teal,  or  the  giblets  and  trimmings  of  poultry  or  game* 
If  must  be  stewed  for  a  long  time,  skimmed,  strained,  thick- 
ened, and  flsToured  with  whatever  condiments  are  supposed 
ttost  suited  to  the  dish  it  is  to  accompany. 

In  preparing  meat  to  stew  for  gravy,  beat  it  with  a  mallet 
or  meat-beetle,  score  it,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces;  this 
mdros  it  give  out  the  juices.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  butter  only.  Heat  it  gra- 
dually, till  it  becomes  brown.  Shake  the  pan  frequently,  and 
see  that  it  does  not  burn  or  stick  to  the  bottom.  It  will 
generally  be  browned  sufficiently  in  half  an  hour.  Then  put 
in  some  boiling  water,  allowing  one  pint  to  each  pound  of 
meat  Simmer  it  on  coals  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  near  three 
hours,  skimming  it  well,  and  Keeping  it  closely  coTored* 
When  done,  remove  it  from  \he  heat,  let  it  stand  awhile  to 
settle,  and  then  strain  it. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  it  two  or  three  days,  (which  you  may 
in  winter,)  put  it  into  a  stone  vessel,  cover  it  closely,  and  set 
it  in  a  cool  place. 

Po  not  thicken  this  gravy  till  you  go  to  ^se  it. 


BAvinis.  16$ 

MELTED  BUTTER, 

•0METEIIE8    CALLED    DKAWR    BCTmU 

Melted  butter  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  common 
sances.  Haye  a  covered  sauce-pan  for  this  purpose.  One 
lined  with  porcelain  will  be  best.  Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter,  cut  it  up,  and  mix  with  it 
about  two  tea^spoonfuls  of  flour.  When  it  is  thorougfalj 
mixed,  put  it  into  the  sauce-pan,  aud  add  to  it  four  table 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Cover  the  sauce-pan,  and  set  it  in 
a  large  tin  pan  of  boiling  water.  Shake  it  round  continually 
(always  moving  it  the  same  way)  till  it  is  entirely  meltea 
and  begins  to  simmer.    Then  let  it  rest  till  it  boils  up. 

If  you  set  it  on  hot  coals,  or  over  the  fire,  it  will  be  oily. 

If  the  butter  and  flour  is  not  well  mixed  it  will  be  lumpy. 

If  yon  put  too  much  water,  it  will  be  thin  and  poor.    AU 
these  defects  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  melting  butter  for  sweet  or  pudding  sauce,  yon  may  use 
milk  instead  of  water. 


TO  .BROWN  FLOUR.^Spread  some  fine  flour  on  a 
plate,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  turning  it  up  and  stirring  it  fre* 
quently  that  it  may  brown  equally  all  through. 

Put  it  into  a  jar,  cover  it  well,  and  keep  it  to  stir  into 
gravies  to  thicken  and  colour  them. 


TO  BROWN  BUTTER.— Put  a  lump  of  butter  into  a 
frying-pan,  and  toee  it  round  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  brown. 
Then  dredge  some  browned  flour  over  it,  and  stir  it  round 
with  a  spoon  till  it  boils.    It  musf  be  made  quite  smooth. 

Yon  may  make  this  into  a  plain  sauoe  for  fish  by  addkg 
eayeone  and  some  flavoured  vinegar. 
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PLAIN  SAUCES. 
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LOBSTER  SAUCE.— -Boil  a  dozen  blades  of  mace  and 
half  a  dozen  pepper-corns  in  about  a  jill  and  a  half  (or  three 
wine-glasses)  of  water,  till  all  the  strength  of  the  spice  is 
extracted.  Then  strain  it,  and  having  cut  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  little  bits,  melt  it  in  this  water,  dredging 
in  a  little  flour  as  you  hold  it  over  the  fire  to  boil.  Toss  it 
round,  and  let  it  just  boil  up  and  no  more. 

Take  a  cold  boiled  lobster, — ^pound  the  coral  in  a  mortar^ 
adding  a  little  sweet  oil.    Then  stir  it  into  the  melted  butter. 

Chop  the  meat  of  the  body  into  very  small  pieces,  and  ruk 
l\  through  a  cullender  into  the  butter.  Cut  up  the  flesh  of  the 
claws  and  tail  into  dice,  and  stir  it  in.  Give  it  another  boil 
up,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  table. 

Serve  it  up  with  fresh  salmon,  or  any  boiled  fish  of  the 
best  kind. 

Crab  sauce  is  made  in  a  similar  manner ;  also  prawn  and 
shrimp  sauce. 

ANCHOVY  SAUCE — Soak  eight  anchovies  for  three  or 
four  hours,  changing  the  water  eyery  hour.  Then  put  them 
into  a  sai.ce-pan  with  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Set  them  on  hot 
coals  and  simmer  them  till  they  are  entirely  dissolyed,  and 
till  the  liquid  is  diminished  two-thir<!s.  Then  strain  it,  stir 
two  glasses  of  red  wine,  and  add  to  it  about  half  a  pint  of 
melted  butter. 

Heat  it  orer  again,  and  tend  it  to  table  with  salmon  or 
fireahood. 


SA1ICB8.  IM 

GJELERY  SAUG£.^Take  a  laige  booch  of  yoong  oeleiy. 
Waah  and  paie  it  yery  clean.  Cut  it  into  pieces,  and  boil  it 
gently  in  a  email  quantity  of  water,  till  it  is  quite  tender* 
Then  add  a  little  powdered  mace  and  nutmeg,  and  a  rery 
little  pepper  and  salt  Take  a  tolerably  large  piece  of  butter, 
xdU  it  well  in  flour,  and  stir  it  into  the  sauce.  Boil  it  up 
i^^ain,  and  it  is  ready  to  send  to  table. 

You  may  make  it  with  cream,  thus  :•— Prepare  and  bell 
jcm  cekry  as  above,  adding  some  mace,  nutmeg,  a  piece  of 
bvtter  the  siae  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour ;  and  half  a  pint  of 
cream.    Boil  all  together. 

Celery  sauce  is  eaten  with  boiled  poultry. 

When  celery  is  out  of  season,  you  may  use  celery'  seed, 
boOed  in  the  water  which  you  afterwards  use  for  the  melted 
butter,  but  strained  out  after  boiling. 


NASTURTIAN  SAUCE ^This  is  by  many  considered 

superior  to  caper  sauce  and  is  eaten  with  boiled  mutton.  It 
is  made  with  the  green  seeds  of  nasturtians,  pickled  simply 
in  sold  vinegar. 

Cut  about  six  ounces  of  butter  into  small  bits,  and  put  them 
into  a  small  sauce-pan.  Mix  with  a  wine-glass  of  water  su^ 
ficient  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter,  pour  it  on  the  butter^  and 
hold  the  sauce-pan  OTer  hot  coals,  shaking  it  quickly  round, 
till  the  butter  is  melted.  Let  it  just  boil  up,  and  then  take  it 
from  the  fire.  Thicken  it  with  the  pickled  nasturtians  and 
send  it  to  table  in  a  boat. 

Nerer  pour  melted  butter  oyer  any  thing,  but  always  sen^ 

it  to  table  in  a  sauce-tureen  or  boat. 

it 
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WHITE  ONION  SAUCE.— Pdel  a  dozen  onSoas,  and 
throw  them  into  salt  and  water  to  keep  them  white.  Then  boil 
them  tender.  When  done,  squeeze  the  water  from  them,  and 
chop  them.  Have  ready  some  butter  that  has  been  melted 
rich  and  smooth  with  milk  or  cream  instead  of  water.  Put 
the  onions  into  the  melted  butter,  and  boil  th^m  up  at  once. 
If  you  wish  to  have  them  yery  mild,  put  in  a  tomip  wil& 
them  at  the  first  boiling. 

Young  white  onions,  if  very  small,  need  not  be  oiioppcidy 
but  may  be  put  whole  into  the  butter. 

Use  this  sauce  for  rabbits,  tripe,  boiled  poultry,  or  any 
boiled  fresh  meat. 


BROWN  ONION  SAUCE  .-^lice  some  large  mild  Spa- 
nish onions.  CoTer  them  with  butter,  and  set  them  over  a 
slow  fire  to  brown.  Then  add  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  yonr 
Mste,  and  some  good  brown  gravy  of  roast  meat,  poultry  or 
game,  thickened  with  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flonr  that  has 
ilrst  been  browned  by  holding  it  in  a  hot  pan  or  shoyel  oyer 
the  fire.  Give  it  a  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  just  before  you 
take  it  off,  stir  in  a  half  glass  of  port  or  claret,  and  the  samo 
qaantity  of  modiroom  catchup* 

Use  this  sauce  for  roasted  poultry,  game,  or  meat* 


MUSHROOM  SAUCE.— Wash  a  pint  of  small  button 
mushrooms, — ^remove  the  stems  and  the  outside  skin.  Stew 
diem  slowly  in  veal  grayy  or  in  milk  or  cream,  seasoning 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  a  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  a  large  proportion  of  lour.  Stew  them  till  qnite  tender, 
now  and  then  taking  off  (he  coyer  of  the  pan  to  stir  them. 

Hie  flayonr  will  be  heightened  by  haying  salted  a  ftw  fUm 


9ifgkt  U£ate  in  a  coveied  dish,  to  extract  the  Jiuee,  and  then 
Mining  it  into  the  eance  while  stewing. 

This  sance  may  he  served  up  with  poultry,  game,  or  beef- 
ttfiiilfff. 

In  gatheiing  mnshrooms  take  only  those  that  are  of  a  dull 
pearl  colour  on  the  outside,  and  that  have  the  under  pact 
tinged  with  pale  pink. 

Boil  an  onion  with  them.  If  there  is  a  poisonous  one 
among  them  the  anion  will  turn  black.  Then  throw  away 
the  whole. 


EGG  SAUCE — Boil  four  eggs  ten  minates.  Dip  them 
into  cold  water  to  prevent  their  looking  blue.  Peel  off  the 
shell.  Chop  the  yolks  of  all,  and  the  whites  of  two,  and 
stir  them  into  melted  butter.  Serve  this  sauce  with  boiled 
poultry  or  fish. 

BREAD  SAUCE. — ^Put  some  grated  crumbs  of  stale  bread 
into  a  sauce-pan,  and  pour  over  them  some  of  the  liquor  in 
which  poultry  or  fresh  meat  has  been  boiled.  Add  some 
plums  or  dried  currants  that  have  been  picked  and  washed. 
Having  simmered  them  till  the  bread  is  quite  soft,  and  the 
eurrants  well  plumped,  add  melted  butter  or  cream. 

This  sauce  is  for  a  roast  pig. 


MINT  SAUCE. — Take  a  large  bunch  of  young  green  mini ; 
if  old  the  taste  will  be  unpleasant.  Wash  it  very  clean. 
Pick,  all  the  leaves  from  the  stalks.  Chop  the  leaves  veiy 
£ne,  and  mix  them  with  cold  vinegar,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  powdered  sugar.  There  must  be  merely  sufficient  vinegar 
to  moisten  the  mint  well,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  make 
the  itnoe  liquid* 


M6  l>iRiEctioir8  voK  oooxiiio. 

'    It  temilt  eaten  in  the  Bprinijr  with  roftstlttob.    Send  ft  ib 
table  in  a  sanee-tmeen. 


CAP£R  SAUCE ^Take  two  iaige  tahlenspoonfale  ef 

eapeis  and  a  little  vinegar.  Stir  them  for  aone  tiae  into 
hik\£  a  pint  of  thick  melted  bntter. 

This  sauce  is  for  boiled  mutton. 

If  you  happen  to  have  no  eapers,  pickled  oMunbeT  chopped 
fine,  or  the  pickled  pods  of  radish  seeds,  may  be  atiired  into 
the  butter  as  a  tolerable  substitute. 


PARSLEY  SAUCE.— Wash  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  cold 
water.  Then  boil  it  about  six  or  seven  minutes  in  salt  and 
water.  -  Drain  it,  cut  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  and  chop 
them  fine.  Have  ready  some  melted  butter,  and  stir  m  the 
parsley.  Allow  two  small  table-spoonfuls  of  leaves  to  half  a 
pint  of  butter. 

Serve  it  up  with  boiled  fowls,  rock-fish,  sea-bass,  and  other 
boiled  fresh  fish.  Also  with  knuckle  of  veal,  and  with  calf 'a 
head  boiled  plain. 

APPLE  SAUCE. — ^Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  fine  apples. 
Put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  just  sufiicient  water  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  and  some  grated  lemon-peel.  Stew  them 
till  quite  soft  and  tender.  Then  mash  them  to  a  paste,  and 
make  them  very  sweet  with  brown  sugar,  adding  a  small 
piece  of  butter  and  some  nutmeg. 

Apple  sauce  is  eaten  with  roast  pork,  roast  goose  and  roaat 
ducks. 

Be  careful  not  to  have  it  thin  and  watery. 


•Airost*  JIM 

CBANBEBRY  SAUCE.^W«8h  a  ^uut  ef  lipe  enn- 
•eftiefli.  Bad  pat  them  into  a  pan  with  about  a  wiao-glaia 
of  water.  Stew  them  slowly,  and  stir  them  firequonU^ 
pwlioalarljr  after  they  begin  to  burst.  They  require  a  great 
deal  of  Bfeswingy  smd  should  be  like  a  marmalade  when  dona. 
Just  before  you  take  them  from  the  fire,  stir  in  a  pound  of 
liown  sugar. 

'When  they  are  thoroughly  done,  put  them  into  a  deep  dish* 
and  set  them  away  to  get  cold. 

You  may  strain  the  pulp  through  a  cullender  or  sieve  into 
a  mould,  and  when  it  is  in  a  firm  shape  send  it  to  table  on  a 
glass  dish.  Taste  it  when  it  is  cold,  and  if  not  sweet  enoughy 
add  more  sugar.  Cranberries  require  more  sugar  than  any 
other  firuit,  except  plums.  j 

Cranbeny  sauce  is  eaten  with  roaat  turkey,  roast  fowls^ 
and  roost  ducks. 


PEACH  SAUCE.— Take  a  quart  of  dried  peaches,  (those 
are  ridiest  and  best  th^t  are  dried  with  the  skins  on,)  and 
soak  them  in  cold  water  till  they  are  tender*  Then  drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  covered  pan  with  a  very  little  water. 
Set  them  on  coals,  and  simmer  them  till  they  are  entiiely 
dissolyed.  Then  mash  them  with  brown  sugar,  and  send 
them  to  table  cold  to  eat  with  roast  meat,  game  or  poultry. 


WINE  SAUCE.— Have  ready  some  rich  thick  melted  tt 

drawn  butter,  and  the  moment  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  stir 

in  two  large-  glasses  of  white  wine,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 

powdered  white  sugar,  and  a  powdered  nutmeg.    Serve  it  op 

with'  plum  pudding,  or  any  sort  of  boiled  pudding  that  it 

made  of  a  batter. 

1A 
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COLD  SWBET  SAUGE-^tir  together,  «b  ifor  ft  poMd- 
«ika,  equal  qaantitiee  of  fireeh  butter  and  powd#ffed  iHUlb 
•agar.  When  quite  light  and  oreamy,  add  eome  powieiM 
«iiiiiaflion  or  nutmeg,  and  a  few  drops  of  enence  of  lenMO. 
Send  h  to  table  in  a  small  deep  plate  with  a  tda4ipoon  in  it. 

Sat  it  with  batter  pudding,  bread  pudding,  Indian  pudding, 
Ac.  whether  baked  or  boiled.  Also  with  boiled  i^le  pn^ 
&g  or  dumplings,  and  with  flitters  and  plnodces* 


CREAM  SAUCE.-*Boil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich  cream 
with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  iugar,  some  pieees  of 
cinnamon,  and  a  dozen  bitter  almonds  or  peach  kemcds  rtighfly 
Moken  up,  or  a  dozen  fresh  peach  leaves.  As  soon  as  it  Itai 
boiled  up,  take  it  off  the  fire  and  strain  it  If  it  is  to  be  eaten 
with  boiled  pudding  or  with  dumplings  send  it  to  table  hot| 
but  fet  it  get  quite  cold  if  you  intend  it  as  an  accom^anioseail 
to  fruit  pies  or  tarts. 


OYSTER  SAtJCE.*-Take  a  pint  of  oysiers,  and  sate  o«t 
m  little  of  their  liquor.  Pot  them  with  ^eir  renrtining  liquor, 
and  some  mace  and  nutmeg,  into  a  covered  saucepan,  and 
•immer  them  on  hot  coals  about  eight  minutes.  Then  drain 
tiieou 

.  Having  prepared  in  another  saucepan  some  drawn  or  mdted 
butter,  (mixed  with  oyster  liquor  instead  of  water,)  poui  it 
into  a  sauce-boatf  add  the  oysters  to  it,  and  serve  it  up  with 
boiled  poultry  oi  with  boiled  fresh  fish. 
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STORE  PISH  SAUCES. 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Stobb  fish  8aiice8  if  properly  made  will  keep  for  maiiT 
months.  They  may  be  brought  to  table  in  fish  oastorg, 
bat  a  customary  mode  is  to  send  them  round  in  the  small 
blaek  bottles  in  which  they  have  been  originally  de« 
posited.  They  are  in  great  yariety,  and  may  be  par« 
chased  of  the  grocers  that  sell  oil,  pickles,  anchovies,  &c 
In  making  them  at  home,  the  few  following  receipts  may  b« 
Ibond  nseful. 

The  usual  way  of  eating  these  sauces  is  to  pour  a  little  on 
jova  plate^  and  mix  it  with  the  melted  batter.  They  give 
flavour  to  fish  that  would  otherwise  be  insipid,  and  are  in 
general  use  at  genteel  tables. 

Two  tabloHBpoonfuls  of  any  of  these  sauces  may  be  added 
to  ike  melted  butter  a  minute  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire. 
But  if  bronght  to  table^  in  bottles,  the  company  can  use  it  or 
omit  it  as  they  please. 

ft 

SCOTCH  SAUCE ^Take  fifteen  anchovies,  chop  them 

fine,  and  steep  them  in  vinegar  for  a  week,  keeping  the  vessel 
elosely  covered.  Then  put  them  into  a  pint  of  claret  or  port 
wine.  Scrape  fine  a  large  stick  of  horseradish,  and  chop 
two  onions,  a  handful  of  parsley,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  leaves 
of  lemon-thyme,  and  two  large  peach  leaves.  Add  a  nutmeg, 
six  or  eight  blades  of  mace,  nine  cloves,  and  a  tea-spoonful 
of  black  pepper,  all  slightly  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Put  all 
these  ingredients  into  a  silver  or  block  tin  sauce-pan,  or  into 
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ma  etrtiien  pipkin,  and  add  a  few  grains  of  cochineal  to  colon 
it  Pour  in  a  large  half  pint  of  the  beet  yinegar,  and  8iiam«r 
it  slowly  till  the  hones  of  the  anchovies  are  entirely  dissolved* 

Strain  the  Hqnor  through  a  sieve,  and  when  quite  cold  pflt 
it  away  for  use  in  small  bottles ;  the  corks  dipped  in  melted 
rosin,  and  well  secured  by  pieces  of  leather  tied  closely  ovei 
them.  Fill  each  bottle  qaite  full,  as  it  will  keep  the  bettei 
for  leaving  no  vacancy. 

This  sauce  will  give  a  fine  flavour  to  melted  batter. 


QUIN'S  SAUCE. — Pound  in  a  mortar  six  large  anchovies, 
moistening  them  with  their  own  pickle.  Then  chdp  and 
pound  six  small  onions.  Mix  them  with  a  little  black  pep- 
per and  a  little  cayenne,  half  a  glass  of  soy,  four  glasses  of 
niushroom  catchup,  two  glasses  of  claret,  and  two  of  black 
walnut  pickle.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  small  sauce-pan  or 
earthen  pipkin,  and  let  it  simmer  slowly  till  all  the  bones  of 
the  anchovies  are  dissolved.  Strain  it,  and  when  cold,  bottle 
it  for  use;  dipping  the  cork  in  melted  rosin,  and  tying  leaUier 
over  it.    Fill  the  bottles  quite  full.  / 


KrrCHINER'S  FISH  SAUCE.*— Mix  together  a  pint  of 
clareil  a  pint  of  mushroom  catchup,  and  half  a  pint  of  walnut 
pickle,  four  ounces  of  pounded  anchovy,  an  ounce  of  fresh 
lemon-peel  pared  thin,  and  the  same  quantity  of  shalot  or 
small  onion*  Also  an  ounce  of  scraped  horseradish,  half  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice  mixed, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cayenne  and  celery-seed.  Infuse 
these  ingredients  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  (closely  stopped) 
for  a  fortnight,  shaking  the  mixture  every  day.  Then  strain 
and  bottle  it  lor  use.  Put  it  up  in  small  bottles,  filling  theq& 
^uite  full, 
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HARVEY'S  8AUCE.«^wolTe8izanchoTi60  in  a  pint 
•  i  tUxoag  Yuwgar,  and  then  add  to  them  three  tahle-epoonfale 
v£  India  Boy,  and  three  taUe-epoonfula  of  mushroom  catchop, 
two  heads  of  garlic  braised  smally  and  a  qaarter  of  an  onnoe 
of  cayenne.  Add  snfficient  cochineal  powder  to  colour  the 
aiixtiue  red.  Let  aU  these  ingredients  infuse  in  the  TJoegar 
iot  a  fortnight,  shaking  it  erery  day*  and  then  strain  and 
bottle  it  for  nse.  liCt  the  bottles  be  small,  and  ooTer  th(S 
corks  with  leather. 


GENERAL  SAUCE.— Chop  six  shalots  or  small  onions, 
a  clof«  of  gariic,  two  peach  leaves,  a  &w  sprigs  of  lemon- 
hyme  and  of  sweet  basil,  and  a  few  bits  of  fresh  orange-peel. 
Bruise  in  a  mortar  a  qnarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloTes,  a  qaarter 
of  an  onnee  of  maee,  and  half  an  ounce  of  long  pepper.  Mix 
two  onnees  of  salt,  a  jill  of  claret,  the  Juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Put  the  whole  of  these  ingre- 
dients together  in  a  stone  Jar,  very  closely  covered.  Let  it 
stand  all  night  orer  embers  by  the  side  of  tlie  fire.  In  the 
morning  pour  off  the  liquid  quickly  and  carefully  from  the 
lees  or  settlings,  strain  it  and  put  it  into  small  bottles,  dipping 
the  corks  in  melted  rosin. 

This  sanoe  is  intended  to  HaTour  melted  butter  or^mvy* 
for  OTery  sort  of  fiflAi  and  meat. 


PINK  SAUCE — ^Mix  together  half  a  pint  of  port  winci 
half  a  pint  of  strong  rinegar,  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  two 
large  lemons,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  a  dozen  blades 
of  mace,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cochineal. 
Let  it  infase  a  fortnight,  stirring  it  several  times  a  day.  Then 
boll  it  ten  minutes,  strain  it,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Eat  it  with  any  sort  of  fish  or  game.    It  will  give  a  fine 

pink  tinge  to  melted  butter. 
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aATCHUPS. 
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LOBSTER  0ATCHUP.-*Thi8  catchup,  wanned  in 
melted  butter,  is  an  excellent  snbstitate  for  fre&h  lobster  sauce 
fit  seasons  when  the  fish  cannot  be  procured,  as,  if  properly 
made,  it  will  keep  a  year. 

Take  a  fine  lobster  that  weighs  abont  three  pounds.  Pat 
It  into  boiling  water,  and  cook  it  thoroughly*  When  it  is 
cold  break  it  up,  and  extract  all  the  flesh  from  the' shell. 
'  Pound  the  red  part  or  coral  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  when  it 
fs  well  bruised,  add  the  white  meat  by  degrees,  and  pound 
that  also ;  seasoning  it  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  and 
moistening  it  gradually  with  sherry  wine.  When  it  is  beaten 
to  a  smooth  paste,  mix  it  well  with  the  ranainder  of  the 
botde  of  sherry.  Put  it  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  on 
the  top  of  each  put  a  table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil.  Dip  the 
corks  in  melted  rosin,  and  secure  them  well  by  tying  leather 
OTer  diem. 

In  using  this  catchup,  allow  four  tahli^^donfuls  to  a  com- 
mon^tzed  sauce-boat  of  melted  butter.  Put  in  the  catchup 
at  the  last,  and  hold  it  oTcr  the  fire  just  long  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  heated. 


ANCHOVY  CATCHUP.— Bone  two  dozefi  anchovies, 
and  then  chop  them.  Put  to  them  ten  shalots,  or  very  small 
onions,  cut  fine,  and  a  hand^l  of  scraped  horseradish,  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace.  Add  a  lemon,  cut  into  slices, 
twelve  cloves,  and  twelve  pepper-come.  Then  mix  together 
a  pint  of  port,  a  pint  of  madeira,  and  a  pint  of  anchovy 
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liquor.     Pat  the   other   ingredients   into  the   liquid,  and 
*^  hoil  it  slowly  till  reduced  one-half.     TTien  strain  it»  and 
Tfhen  cold  put  it  into  small  botties,  seeoring  the  eoiks  wilk 
leather. 


OYSTER  CATCHUP.— Take  large  salt  oysters  that 
haye  just  been  opened.  Wash  them  in  their  own  liquor,  uid 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  omitting  the  hard  parts.  To  erery 
pint  of  the  pounded  oysters,  add  a  half  pint  of  white  wine  or 
^negar,  in  which  you  must  give  them  a  boil  op,  removing  tiie 
scum  as  it  rises.  Then  to  each  quart  of  the  boiled  oystofs 
allow  a  tea-spoonful  of  beaten  white  pepper,  a  tea-spoonfbl  of 
pounded  mace,  and  cayenne  pepper  to  your  taste.  Let  it  boil 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tiien  pass  it  through  a  siere  into  aa 
earthen  pan.  When  cold,  put  it  into  small  bottles,  filling  tiken 
quite  fitll,  as  it  will  not  keep  so  well  if  there  is  a  Taeaney  at  the 
top.  Dip  the  corks  in  melted  rosin,  and  tie  leadier  over  eaeh. 


WALNUT  CATCHUP ^Take  green  walnuts  that  aie 

young  enough  to  be  easily  pierced  through  with  a  large 
needle.  Having  pricked  them  all  in  sereral  places,  throw 
them  into  an  earthen  pan  with  a  large  handfal  of  salt,  and 
barely  sufficient  water  to  cover  them.  Break  up  and  mash 
them  with  a  potato-beetle,  or  a  rolling-pin.  Keep  them  font 
days  in  the  salt  and  water,  stirring  and  mashing  them  ^very 
day.  The  rinds  will  now  be  quite -soft.  Then  scald  fbam 
with  boiling-hot  salt  and  water,  and  raising  the  pan  on  the  edge^ 
let  the  walnut  liquor  flow  away  from  the  shells  into  ano&er 
pan.  Put  the  shells  into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  with 
tinegar,  which  will  extract  ftom  them  all  the  remaining  Juice. 
Put  all  the  walnut  liquor  together,  and  boil  and  dcim  it , 
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to  eTtry  qasri  allow  an  ouiiee  of  braiaod  gingeff  aa  omioo 
of  bUibk  pepi^ri  half  an  ounoe  of  eloToa,  and  Half  an  oonot 
id  vnlnaf ,  all  alig hllj  beaten.  Boil  the  apioe  and  wahral 
liquor  in  a  closely  ooyered  yesael  for  three  qnarters  of  an 
hoar.  When  cold,  bottle  it  for  nae,  patting  equal  proportiotts 
«tf  the  qpiee  into  each  bottle.    Secore  the  coilw  'vitfa  leaAer. 


MUSHROOM  GATCHUP.^Take  moshrooma  that  ha^ 
hoen  fipeshly  gathered,  and  examine  them  carafally  to  asoer- 
tflia  that  they  are  of  the  right  sort  Pick  them  nicely,  and 
w^  then  dean,  but  do  not  waeh  them.  Spread  a  layer  of 
lh«m  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  earthen  pan,  and  then  eprinUe 
well  with  aalt;  then  another  layer  of  mushroome,  and 
M  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  alternately.  Throw  a  folded 
alelh  orer  the  jar,  and  aet  it  by  the  fire  or  in  a  yery  cool  oyen. 
Let  it  remain  thus  for  twenty-foux  houra,  a^d  then  maah  then^ 
well  with  your  hande.  Ne^t  squeeze  and  atnin  them  t^ugh 
a  bag. 

To  every  quart  of  strained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  whole  black  pepper,  and  boil  it  slowly  in  a  oorered  Teasel 
far  half  an  hour.  Then  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice* 
half  an  ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  a  few  cloves,  and  three  or 
four  blades  of  mace.  Boil  it  with  the  spice  fifteen  minutss 
loQg^r.  When  it  is  done,  take  it  oflf,  and  let  it  stand  awhile 
io  settle.  Pour  it  carefully  off  from  the  sediment,  and  put  it 
into  small  bottlea,  filling  them  to  the  top.  Secure  them  well 
with  eorks  dipped  in  melted  rosin,  and  leather  caps  tied 
pwthem. 

The  longer  eatchup  is  boiled,  the  better  it  will  kee|^. 

You  may  add  cayenne  and  nutmeg  to  the  spices. 

The  bottles  should  be  quite  small,  as  it  aoon  i^ils  afWi 
being  opened. 
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TOMATA  CATCHUP.— Take  a  peek  of  kife  nfe  to- 
HMtea.  Having  cat  a  slit  in  each,  pat  them  into  a  laige  fi%^ 
semBg>-keitle,  and  b(»l  them  half  an  honr.  Then  taka  than 
eot,  and  ^ese  and  strain  the  pulp  thrcmgh  a  hair  aieve*  .  Pat 
it  back  into  the  kettle,  and  add  an  oonce  of  salt,  an  ounce  of 
powdered  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  cIotcb,  a  avail  ta»* 
apoonfol  of  ground  black  pepper,  the  same  of  cayenne  peppei^ 
and  eig^  taUe-epoonfuls  of  ground  mustard.  Mix  the  aeaittn* 
iBg  with  the  tomata  pulp ;  let  it  boil  slowly  during  four  hows* 
Then  take  it  out  of  the  kettle,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day^ 
in  an  uncoTered  tureen.  When  cold,  stir  into  it  one  pint  of 
the  beet  cider  tIq^^.  Put  it  into  clean  bottles,  and  seal  thft 
eorks.  It  wiU  be  found  excellent  for  flayouring  stews,  hashes^ 
iish-sauce,  &c. 


LEMON  CATCHUP Grate  the  peel  of  a  dozen  large 

fresh  lemons.  Prepare,  by  pounding  them  in  a  mortar, 
two  ounces  of  mustard  seed,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Slice  thin  two  ounces 
of  horseradish.  Put  all  these  ingredients  together.  Strew 
over  them  two  ounces  of  fine  salt.  Add  the  juice  of  the  le- 
mons. 

Boil  the  whole  twenty  minutes.  Then  put  it  warm  into  a 
jar,  and  let  it  stand  three  weeks  closely  coyered.  Stir  it  up 
daily. 

Then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  up  in  small  bottles 
to  flayour  fish  and  other  sauces. 

This  is  sometimes  called  lemon  pickle. 
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fl&4  CATCHUP.— Take  a  gallon  of  stale  strong  bear^m 
pw^d  of  andiofies  waahod  from  tlie  pickle,  a  poaad  of  peeled 
ikalota  or  Bmall  onions,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  oano« 
of  doves,  a  quarter  of  an  onnce  of  whole  pepper,  three  or  four 
large  pieces  of  ginger,  and  two  quarts  of  large  mashroom-flaps 
nlihed  to  pieces.  Put  the  whole  into  a  kettle  closely  covttced« 
SUd  l#t  it  simiier  slowly  till  reduced  to  one  half.  Then  strain 
H  teoogh  a  flannel  bag,  and  let  it  atuid  till  quite  cold  befQiis 
yea  bettls  it.  Hare  small  bottles  and  fill  them  quite  full  of 
tJie  oatdMip.    Dip  the  corks  in  melted  zosin. 

This  catchup  keeps  well  at  sea,  and  may  be  carrisd  into 
any  part  of  the  world.  A  spoonful  of  it  mixed  in  melted  but? 
tnr  will  make  a  fine  fish  sauce.  It  may  also  be  used  toflaroux 
grayy. 
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FLAVOURED  VINEGARS. 


▼ift^gVB  will  be  fband  veiy  vMfol^  «t  tisM 
tiie  artieles  witli  wfaieh  they  aie  flsfeiifed  etonot  be  eo«t«> 
nientlj  proemed.  Caie  sheold  be  taken  to  hare  the  bottlea 
Had  eoalalii  them  eocmstely  labelled,  Teiy  tightly  eWltod. 
tad  kept  in  a  diy  ^Me.  The  yinega^  need  tat  theee  pii^ 
ahoald  be  of  the  very  beet  sort; 


TARRAGON  VINEOAR.-^TanBgo]i  should  be  gathered 
•n  a  dyy  day,  Juet  befote  the  plant  floweia,  Piek  the  gieen 
lesree  from  tiie  ttalke,  aikd  diy  them  a  little  befoie  &e  ftn. 
Then  pnt  them  into  a  wide-monthed  atone  Jar,  and  eoter  them 
with  die  beet  vinegar,  filling  np  the  jar.  Let  it  steep  fourteen 
dajrs,  and  then  strain  it  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  in  each  of 
which  put  a  large  quanti^  Of  frBsh  tarragon  leaTcs,  and  let 
ttiem  Mttndn  in  the  Tineg^r* 

8WEBT  BASIL  VINEGAR^Is  made  pTeeisely  in  the 
etme  manner;  also  these  of  green  mint,  and  sweet  maijerte. 


CELERY  VINE6AR.^Pound  two  ounces  of  celery  seed 
in  a  mertar,  and  steep  it  for  a  forteight  in  a  qaaart  of  Tioegar. 
Then  etnin  and  bottle  it. 


BURNET  VINE6AR.-->Neaily  fill  a  wide-menthed  be^ 
He  with  iSbB  firseh  green  lesTee  of  baniet»  eofw  them  wiA 
HuBgar,  and  let  them  steep  two  weeke.  Itai  sti^  off  the 
♦fcwgWf  wiali  the  betfle,  pnt  ia  a  fiesh  eapp^  of  bmnel 
le«?es»  pomr  the  same  Tinegar  orer  them,  and  let  it  infose  a 
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fort&if  ht  longer.    Then  strain  it  again  and  it  wfll  be  fit  ftt 
ue.    The  flaroar  will  exactly  resemble  that  of  cncombert. 


^HORSERADISH  VINfiGAR.— Make  a  qnart  of  the  bett 
▼inegar  boiling  hot,  and  poor  it  on  four  ounces  of  scraped 
korseradish.  Let  it  stand  a  week,  then  strain  it  oS^  renew 
tfte  horseradish,  adding  the  same  vinegar  cold,  and  Idt  it 
Inlbse  a  week  longer,  straining  it  again  at  the  last. 


8HAL0T  VINEOAR.— Peel  and  chop  fine  fsm  ooiiesa 
of  shideCs,  or  small  bntton  onions.  Pour  on  tbem  a  qnart  ef 
the  best  vinegar,  and  let  them  steep  a  fortnight;  then  strain 
and  bottle  it. 

Make  garlic  vinegar  in  the  same  manner ;  using  but  two 
onnoes  of  garlic  to  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Two  or  three  drops 
win  be  sufficient  to  impart  a  garlic  taste  to  a  pint  of  gravy  at 
sauce.  More  will  be  offensive.  The  cook  should  be  cautioned 
to  use  it  very  sparbgly,  as  to  many  persons  it  is  extremely 
aisagreeable. 

CHILLI  VINEGAR.— Take  a  hundred  fed  ohiUies  or 
eapsicums,  fresh  gathered ;  cut  them  into  small  pieces  and 
iflfose  them  for  a  forthight  in  a  quart  of  the  best  vinegar 
shaking  the  bottle  every  day.    Then  strain  it. 


RASPBERRY  VINEGAR«^Piit  two  quarts  of  ripefir^^k* 
gathered  raspberries  into  a  stone  or  china  vessel,  and  poor 
on  lliem  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve.  Pour  the  liquid  over  two 
quarts  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  let  it  again  kfusA  for  a  day 
»nd  a  night.  Then  stndn  it  a  seooftd  time.  Alkw  a^onad 
sflMfs«igartosiverypintof  jnios.    Bnakap4tt«ngK^flHi 
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kt  it  mell  in  the  liqaor.     Then  pat  the  whole  into  a  ttoiM 
Jar,  oorar  it  eloeelj,  and  set  it  in  a  kettle  of  hoiliag  water, 
which  must  he  kept  on  a  quick  boil  for  an  hour.    Take  off  all 
the  8eam«  and  when  cold,  bottle  the  vinegar  for  nee. 
Baapbeny  yinegar  mixed  with  water  ia  a  pleasant  and 

in  warm  weather ;  also  in  feveia. 


MUSTARD  AND  PEPPER- 


WMIMWWtMM 


COMMON  MUSTARD— Is  best  when  fiesh  made.  Take 
good  flonr  of  mustard ;  put  it  in  a  plate,  add  to  it  a  little  salt, 
and  mix  it  by  degrees  with  boiling  water  to  the  usual  consist- 
eace,  rubbing  it  for  a  long  time  with  a  broad-bladed  knife  or 
a  wooden  spoon.  It  should  be  perfectly  smooth.  The  lesa 
that  is  made  at  a  time  the  better  it  will  be.  If  you  wish  it 
reiy  mild,  use  sugar  instead  of  salt,  and  boiling  milk  instead 
of  water. 


KEEPING  MUSTARD.— Dissolve  three  ounces  of  salt 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  two  ounces 
of  scraped  horseradish.  Cover  the  Jar  closely  and  let  it  staod 
twenty-four  hours.  Strain  it  and  then  mix  it  by  degrees  with 
the  best  flour  of  mustard.  Make  it  of  the  usual  thickness, 
and  beat  it  till  quite  smooth.  Then  put  it  into  w!de-mouthed 
botttes  and  stop  it  closely. 


FRENCH  MUSTARD ^Miz  together  four  ounces  of  tha 

very  beat  mustard  powder,  four  salt-spoons  of  sah,  a  large 

taMa'ipoonfal  of  minced  tarragon  leaves,  and  two  dovea  of 

16 


s 


IM  BIBSOtlONt    VOR   OO0lttlr«. 

Ifailie  eliopped  fine.  Pwu  on  bj  degrees  anffleient  viaegtt 
(limgoiiTinegar  is  best)  to  dilate  it  to  the  proper  oomrtttenod* 
It  will  probably  leqoire  about  four  wine-glasafols  or  half  m 
pyit.  Mix  it  welly  using  for  Hie  pntpose  a  wooden  spoon. 
IHieii  done,  put  it  into  a  wide-montbed  bottle  or  into  little 
wbite  jars.  Coiic  it  reiy  closely,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  plaoOb 
It  win  not  be  fit  for  nse  in  less  than  two  days. 

TliiB  (used  as  the  common  mustard)  is  a  rery  agreeabto 
condiment  for  beef  or  mutton. 


TO  MAKE  CAYENNE  PEPPER.— Take  ripe  chillies 
and  dry  them  a  whole  day  before  the  fire,  turning  them  fre- 
quently. When  quite  dry,  trim  off  the  stalks  and  pound  the  pods 
m  a  mortar  till  they  become  a  fine  powder,  mixing  in  about  one 
sixth  of  their  weight  in  salt.  Or  you  may  grind  tiiem  in  a  Tory 
fine  mill.  While  pounding  the  chillies,  wear  glasses  to 
save  your  eyes  from  being  incommoded  by  them.  Put  the 
powder  into  small  bottles,  and  secure  the  corks  closely. 


KITCHEN  PEPPER.— Mix  together  two  ounces  of  the 
best  white  ginger,  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  an  ounce  ot 
white  pepper,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  and 
two  obzen  cloyes.  They  must  all  be  grqund  or  pounded  to  a 
fine  powdeif,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Keep  the  mixture  in  a 
bottle,  labelled,  and  well  corked.  It  will  be  found  useful  in 
seasoning  many  dishes ;  and  being  ready  prepared  will  saTS 
much  trouble. 
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VEGETABLES 


<!»«>»  t» 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 

All  regetabloB  should  be  weU  picked  and  waehea.  A  reqf 
little  nit  altf»iild  always  be  thrown  into  &e  w%ter  in  which 
they  are  boiled.  A  steady  regulai  fire  should  be  kept  np^ 
and  they  should  never  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  stop  boil* 
iog  or  simmering  till  they  are  thoroughly  done.  Eyeiy  sort 
af  vegetable  should  be  cooked  till  tender,  as  if  the  least  hard  og 
i|oder«done  they  are  both  unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  The 
practice  of  putting  pearl-ash  in  the  pot  to  improve  the  eolou 
of  green  vegetables  should  be  strictly  forbidden,  as  it  destroys 
ike  flavour,  and  either  renders  them  flat  and  insipid,  or  com- 
municates a  very  disagreeable  taste  of  its  own. 

Every  sort  of  culinary  vegetable  is  infinitely  best  when 
fimsh  from  the  garden,  and  gathered  as  short  a  time  as  poasip 
Ue  before  it  is  cooked.  They  should  all  be  laid  in  a  pan  of 
sold  water  for  a  while  previous  to  boiling. 

When  done,  they  should  be  carefully  drained  before  they 

■ 

go  to  table,  or  ihey  will  be  washy  all  through,  and  lea^r  pud* 
dies  of  discoloured  water  in  the  bottoms  of  the  diehes,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  company  and  the  discredit  of  the  cook. 


«IIMrMI«MI«IWM>MI«M 


TO   BOIL  POTATOES. 


PoTATOBs  that  are  boiled  together,  should  be  as  nearly  at 
possible  of  the  same  size.  Wash,  but  do  not  pare  them*  Pui 
Ihem  into  a  po^  with  water  enough  to  cover  them  about  an  inob. 
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and  do  not  put  on  the  pot-lid.  When  the  water  is  rery 
boiling,  poor  it  off,  and  replace  it  with  the  same  qnantity  of 
cold  water,  into  which  throw  a  good  portion  of  salt  The  cold 
water  sends  the  heat  from  the  surface  to  the  heart,  and'makes 
the  potatoes  mealy.  Potatoes  of  a  moderate  size  will  reqvire 
about  half  an  hour  boiling ;  large  ones  an  hour.  Try  them 
with  a  fork.  When  done,  pour  off  the  water,  coTer  the  pot 
with  a  folded  napkin,  or  flannel,  and  let  them  stand  by  the 
lire  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dry. 
Peel  them  and  send  them  to  table. 

Potatoes  should  not  be  serred  up  with  the  skins  on.  It  has 
a  coarse,  slovenly  look,  and  disfigures  the  appearance  of  the 
dinner;  besides  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  peeling 
fhem  at  table. 

When  the  skins  crack  in  boiling,  it  is  no  proof  that  they 
are  done,  as  too  much  fire  under  the  pot  will  cause  the  skins 
of  some  potatoes  to  break  while  the  inside  is  hard. 

After  March,  when  potatoes  are  old,  it  is  best  to  pare  them 
before  boiling  and  to  cut  out  all  the  blemishes.  It  is  then  better 
to  mash  Aem  always  before  they  are  sent  to  table.  Mask 
them  when  quite  hot,  using  a  potato-beetle  for  the  puipose ; 
add  to  them  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  little  salt,  and,  if 
ooavenient,  some  milk,  which  will  greatly  improve  them. 
You  may  score  and  brown  them  on  the  top. 

A  very  nice  way  of  serving  up  potatoes  is,  after  they  are 
peeled,  to  pour  over  them  some  hot  cream  in  which  a  very 
little  butter  has  been  melted,  and  sprinkle  them  with  pepper. 
This  is  frequently  done  in  country  houses  where  cream  is 
plenty.  New  potatoes  (as  they  are  called  when  quite  young) 
require  no  peeling,  but  should  be  well  washed  and  brushed 
before  they  axe  boiled. 
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FRIED  POTATOES.— Take  cold  potatoes  that  hare 
been  boiled,  grate  them,  make  them  into  flat  cakee,  and  fry 
tkem  in  bnttor*  They  are  nice  at  breakfast  You  may  mix 
some  beaten  yolk  of  egg^  with  them. 

Cold  potatoes  may  be  fried  in  slices  or  qnarters,  or  bioiled 
9n  a  gridiron. 

Raw  potatoes,  when  fii^  are  genially  haid,  tongh..  and 
strong. 


POTATO  SNOW.— For  this  purpose  use  potatoes  thai 
are  very  white,  mealy,  and  smooth.  Boil  them  ^ery  care- 
fully, and  when  they  are  done,  peel  them,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  set  them  on  a  trivet  before  the  fire  till  they  are  quite  dry 
and  powdery.  Then  rub  them  through  a  coarse  wire  siere 
into  the  dish  on  which  they  are  to  go  to  table.  Do  not  dis- 
turb the  heap  of  potatoes  before  it  is  served  up,  or  the  flakes 
will  fall  and  it  will  flatten.  This  preparation  looks  well; 
but  many  think  that  it  renders  the  potato  insipid. 


ROASTED  POTATOES.— Take  large  fine  potatoes; 
wash  and  dry  them,  and  either  lay  them  on  the  hearth  and 
keep  them  buried  in  hot  wood  ashes,  or  bake  them  slowly  in 
a  Dutch  oven.  They  will  not  be  done  in  less  than  two  hours. 
It  will  save  time  to  half-boil  them  before  they  are  roasted. 
Send  them  to  table  with  the  skins  on,  and  eat  them  with 
cold  butter  and  salt.  They  are  introduced  with  cold  meat  at 
supper. 

Potatoes  keep  best  buried  in  sand  or  earth.  They  should 
never  be  wetted  till  they  are  washed  for  cooking.  If  yoa 
have  them  in  the  cellar,  see  that  they  are  well  covered  with 
matting  or  old  carpet,  as  the  frost  injures  them  greatly. 
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SWEET   POTATOES    BOILED. 

If  among  your  sweet  potatoes  there  should  be  any  thai  am 
▼eiy  large  and  thick,  split  them,  and  cut  them  in  four,  that 
they  may  not  require  longer  time  to  cook  than  the  othets* 
Boil  them  with  the  skins  on  in  plenty  of  water,  but  without 
any  salt.  You  may  set  the  pot  on  coals  in  the  comer.  Try 
them  with  a  fork,  and  see  that  they  are  done  ail  through ;  they 
will  take  at  least  an  hour.  Then  drain  off  the  water,  and  set 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  tin  pan  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
stove,  that  they  may  be  well  dried.  Peel  them  before  they  an 
sent  to  table. 


FRIED  SWEET  POTATOES.— Choose  them  of  Ae 
largest  size.  Half  boil  them,  and  then  haying  taken  off  the 
skins,  cut  the  potatoes  in  slices,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  or 
in  nice  dripping. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  very  good  stewed  with  fresh  pork,  Teal, 
or  beef. 

The  best  way  to  keep  them  through  the  cold  weather,  is  to 
bury  them  in  earth  or  sand ;  otherwise  they  will  be  soaroely 
eatable  after  October. 


ll»<l).»>l»»%lr«l>l«.»»».<% 


CABBAGE. 


All  Tegetables  of  the  cabbage  kind  should  be  carefully 
washed,  and  examined  in  case  of  insects  lurking  among  the 
leaves.  To  prepare  a  cabbage  for  boiling,  remove  the  outer 
leaves,  and  pare  and  trim  the  stalk,  cutting  it  close  and  short. 
If  the  cabbage  is  large,  quarter  it ;  if  small,  cut  it  in  half;  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  while  in  a  deep  pan  of  cold  water  with  the 
large  end  downwards.    Put  it  into  a  pot  with  plenty  of  water. 
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(haying  fint  tied  it  together  to  keep  it  whole  while  boiling,) 
and,  taking  off  the  scam,  boil  it  two  hoars,  or  till  the  stalk  is 
quite  tender.  When  done,  drain  and  squeeze  it  well.  Before 
yon  send  it  to  table  introdnce  a  little  fresh  batter  between  the 
^eaTes ;  or  hare  melted  butter  m  a  boat.  If  it  has  been  boiled 
with  meat  add  no  butter  to  it. 

A  young  cabbage  will  boil  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half. 


CALE-CANNON.— Boil  separately  some  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  When  done,  drain  and  squeeze  the  cabbage,  and 
diop  or  mince  it  yery  small.  Mash  the  potatoes,  and  mix 
them  gradually  but  thoroughly  with  the  chopped  cabbage, 
adding  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  There  should  be  twice  as 
much  potato  as  cabbage*  • 

Cale-cannon  is  eaten  with  corned  beef,  boiled  pork,  sr 
bacon. 

Cabbages  may  be  kept  good  all  winter  by  burying  them  in 
a  hole  dug  in  the  ground. 


«      CAULIFLOWER. 

RiMOTB  the  green  leayes  that  surround  the  head  or  white 
part,  and  peel  off  the  outside  skin  of  the  small  piece  of  stalk 
that  is  left  on.  Cut  the  cauliflower  in  four,  and  lay  it  for  an 
hour  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Then  tie  it  together  before  if 
goes  into  the  pot.  Put  it  into  boiling  water  and  simmer  it 
till  the  stalk  is  thoroughly  tender,  keeping  it  well  coyered 
with  water,  and  carefully  remoying  the  scum.  It  will  take 
about  two  hours. 

Take  it  up  as  soon  as  it  is  done ;  remaining  in  the  water 


viU  UBOolooi  it.    Drain  it  well,  aad  send  it  to  takle  i|{1|i 
melted  butter. 
It  will  be  much  whiter  if  put  on  in  boiling  milk  and  water* 


BROCQLL — ^Prepare  brocoli  for  boiling  in  the  same  man« 
ner  as  cauliflower,  leaving  the  stalks  zathex  longer,  and  split- 
ting the  head  in  half  only.  Tie  it  together  again,  before  it 
goes  into  the  pot  Put  it  on  in  hot  water,  and  let  it  sirnaes 
till  the  stalk  is  perfectly  tender. 

As  soon  as  it  is  done  take  it  out  of  the  water  and  dain  it. 
itnd  netted  butter  to  taUe  with  it. 


.WMI«»«W«I««W«4I*»«MI» 


SPINACH. 


SpuucH  requires  close  examination  and  picking,  as  insects 
are  frequently  found  amoftg  it,  and  it  is  often  gritty.  Wash 
U  through  three  or  four  waters.  Then  drain  it,  and  put  it  on 
in  boiling  water.  Ten  minutes  is  generally  sufficient  time  to 
boil  spinach.  Be  careful  to  remove  the  scum.  When  it  is 
quite  tender,  take  it  up,  and  drain  and  squeeze  it  well.  Chop 
it  fine,  and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  piece  of  butter  and 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  Set  it  on  hot  ooals,  and  let  it  stew 
five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 


SPINACH  AND  EGGS.— Boil  the  spinach  as  above,  and 
drain  and  press  it,  but  do  not  chop  it  Have  ready  some  eggs 
poached  as  follows.  Boil  in  a  sauce-pan,  and  skim  some 
elear  spring  water,  adding  to  it  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Break  the  eggs  separately,  and  having  taken  the  sauce-pan 
off  the  fire,  slip  the  eggs  one  at  a  time  into  it  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  yon  can.    Let  the  sauce-pan  stand  hy  the  wde 
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of  the  fire  till  the  white  is  set,  and  then  pat  it  orer  the  fin  for 
two  minates.  The  yolk  should  he  thinly  ooyered  hy  the 
white.  Take  them  up  with  an  egg  slice,  and  haying  trimmed 
the  edges  of  the  whites,  lay  the  eggs  on  the  top  of  the  spi- 
nach, which  should  first  he  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
a  little  hutter,  and  mast  be  sent  to  table  hot. 


«MMMfMIM«MMI«IIM* 


TURNIPS. 


Take  off  a  thick  'paring  from  the  outside,  and  boil  the 
tamips  gently  for  an  hoar  and  a  half.  Try  them  with  a  fork* 
and  when  quite  tender,  take  them  up,  drain  them  on  a  siere, 
and  either  send  them  to  table  whole  with  melted  batter,  or 
mash  them  in  a  cullender,  (pressing  and  squeezing  them 
well;)  season  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  with 
them  a  very  small  quantity  of  butter.  Setting  in  the  sun 
after  they  are  cooked,  or  on  a  part  of  the  table  upon  which 
tiie  SUB  may  happen  to  shine,  will  give  to  turnips  a  singularly 
unpleasant  taste,  and  should  therefore  be  ayoided. 

When  tomips  are  yery  young,  it  is  customary  to  serre  them 
up  with  about  two  inches  of  the  green  top  left  on  them. 

If  stewed  with  meat,  they  should  be  sliced  or  quartered.    * 

Mutton,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  should  always  be  aecom« 
panied  by  turnips. 


^anwMWMAMiMimiMMM. 


CARROTS. 


Wash  and  scrape  them  well.  If  large  cut  them  into  two 
three,  or  four  pieces.  Put  them  into  boiling  water  V.th  a 
little  salt  in  it.    Full  grown  carrots  will  require  three  houra* 


Iff.  DIE10TXai|«    ^(k^   O^pKINa. 

bMliqg;  imiUler  opes  two  hoursi  and  ;oiug  wm  aa  bov* 
'ftj  tbem  witb.  a  fi>i]c»  and  vrhmk  tiiey  an  teiiier  thioaffaout» 
t^e  tkem  up  aad  dry  them  in  a  cloth.  Diyide  them  is  pieooi 
and  split  thevi,  or  cut  them  into  slices. 

Sat  them  with  melted  batter.     They  should  accompany 
boiled  beef  or  mutton. 


PARSNIPS. 

WasHi  scrape  and  split  them.  Put  them  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water ;  add  a  little  salt,  and  boil  them  till  quite  tender^ 
which  will  be  in  from  two  to  three  hours,  according  to  their 
nze.  Dry  them  in  a  cloth  when  done,  and  pour  melted  but- 
ter over  them  in  the  dish.  Serre  them  up  with  any  sort  of 
boiled  meat,  or  with  salt  cod. 

Parsnips  are  very  good  baked  or  stewed  with  meat. 


»1««I»%>%»<I>««»»>I»M>«»» 


RUSSIAN  OR  SWEDISH    TURNIPS. 

This  turnip  (the  Ruta  Baga)  is  very  large  and  of  a  reddish 
yellow  colour ;  they  are  generally  much  liked.  Take  off  a 
thick  paring,  cut  the  turnips  into  large  pieces,  or  thick  slices, 
and  lay  them  awhile  in  cold  water.  Then  boil  them  genfly 
about  two  hours,  or  till  they  are  quite  soft.  When  done, 
drain,  squeeze  and  mash  them,  and  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  very  little  butter.  Take  care  not  to  set  them 
Jb  a  part  of  the  table  where  the  sun  comes,  as  it  will  spoil 
fne  taste. 

Russian  tuniips  should  always  be  mashed. 


SQUASHES  OR  CTMLINGS. 

Thx  green  or  summer  squash  is  best  when  the  outside  is 
beginning  to  turn  yellow,  as  it  is  then  less  watery  and  insipid 
than  when  younger.  Wash  them,  cut  them  into  pieces,  and  tike 
oat  tha  seeds.  Boil  them  about  three  quarters^^f  an  hour,  or 
till  quite  tender.  When  done,  drain  and  squeeze  them  well  till 
you  hare  pressed  out  all  the  water ;  mash  them  with  a  littl« 
butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Then  put  the  squash  thus  prepared 
into  a  Btaw-pon,  0et  it  on  hot  coals,  and  stir  it  rery  freqaendy 
tiU  it  beeomte  dry.    Take  care  not  to  let  it  bum. 


WINTER  SQUASH,  OR  CASHAW. 

This  is  maeh  finer  than  the  summer  squash.  It  is  fit  to 
eat  in  August,  and,  in  a  dry  warm  place,  can  be  kept  well  «1. 
winter.  The  colour  is  a  very  bright  yellow.  Pare  it,  take 
out  the  seeds,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  stew  it  slowly  till  quite 
soft,  in  a  Tery  little  water.  Afterwards  drain,  squeeze,  and 
press  it  well,  and  mash  it  with  a  Tery  little  butter,  pepper 
and  salt 


»w>ow<»««>%»»»<«»n» 


PUMPKIN. 

SiKP  coloured  pumpkins  are  generally  the  best,  tn  a  diy 
warm  place  they  can  be  kept  perfectly  good  ttll  winter. 
When  you  prepare  to  stew  a  pumpkin,  cut  it  in  half  and  tain 
out  all  the  seeds.  Then  cut  it  in  thick  slices,  and  pare  them. 
J*ut  it  into  a  pot  with  a  very  little  water,  and  stew  it  genfly 
for  an  hour,  or  till  soft  enough  to  mash.  Then  take  it  out, 
dnia,  and  squeese  it  till  it  is  as  dry  as  you  oon  get  H, 


IM  9IRB0TX0N8    fOR    OOOKXit^. 

ikfterwaidt  mash  it,  adding  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  i 
▼ery  little  batter. 

Pumpkin  is  frequently  stewed  with  fresh  beef  or  fresh  poik. 

The  water  in  which  pumpkin  has  been  boiled,  is  said  to  be 
▼eiy  good  to  mix  bread  with,  it  halving  a  tendency  to  improTo 
it  in  sweetness  and  to  keep  it  moist* 


flOMINT. 

Wash  the  hominy  Tery  clean  through  diree  or  four  wnten. 
Then  put  it  into  a  pot  (allowing  two  quarts  of  water  to  one 
quart  of  hominy)  and  boil  it  slowly  five  hours.  When  done, 
take  it  up,  and  drain  the  liquid  from  it  through  a  cullender. 
Put  the  hominy  into  a  deep  dish,  and  stir  into  it  a  small  piece 
of  firesh  butter. 

The  small  grained  hominy  is  boiled  in  rather  less  water, 
and  generally  eaten  with  batter  and  sugar 


»WW«W»I»%W»«I»I*»»» 


INDIAN   CORN. 

CoBM  for  boiling  should  be  full  grown  but  young  and  ten- 
der. When  the  grains  become  yellow  it  is  too  old.  Strip  it 
of  the  outside  leayes  and  the  silk,  but  let  the  inner  lesres 
remain,  as  they  will  keep  in  die  sweetness.  Put  it  into  a 
large  pot  with  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  it  rather  fast  for 
half  an  hour.  When  done,  drain  off  the  water,  and  remove 
the  leayes. 

Ton  may  either  lay  the  ears  on  a  large  flat  dish  and  send 
them  to  table  whole,  or  broken  in  half;  or  you  may  cut  all  the 
com  off  the  cob,  and  serve  it  up  in  a  deep  dish,  mixed  with 
Dutter,  pepper  and  salt. 


MOCK  OYSTERS  OF  CORN. 

Taxx  a  dozen  and  a  half  ean  of  large  young  eorn,  and 
gnte  all  the  grains  off  the  coh  as  fine  as  possible.  Mix  with 
the  grated  com  three  large  tabl^-spoonfals  of  siAed  fionr,  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten.  Let  all  be  well  incorporated 
by  hard  beating. 

Have  ready  in  a  frying-pan  an  equal  proportion  of  lard  and 
fresh  batter.  Hold  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  boiling  hot,  and 
then  put  in  portions  of  the  miztnre  as  nearly  as  possible  In 
shape  and  size  like  fried  oysters.  Fiy  them  brown«  and  send 
them  to  table  hot.   They  should  be  near  an  inch  thick. 

This  is  an  excellent  relish  at  breakfast,  and  may  be  intro- 
duced as  a  side  dish  at  dinner.  In  taste  it  has  a  singular 
TBawnblBnci  to  filed  oysters.    The  com  muii  be  young. 


*mM»M>nnh*iin^immtinm 


STEWED  EGG  PLANT. 

Thk  purple  egg  plants  are  better  than  the  white  ones.  Put 
them  whole  into  a  pot  with  plenty  of  water,  and  simmer  them 
till  quite  tender.  Then  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and 
(having  peeled  off  the  skins)  cut  them  up,  and  mash  them 
smooth  in  a  deep  dish.  Mix  with  them  some  grated  bread, 
some  powdered  sweet  marjoram,  and  a  large  piece  of  butter, 
adding  a  few  pounded  doves.  Grate  a  layer  of  bread  over 
the  top,  and  put  the  dish  into  the  oyen  and  brown  it.  Yos 
must  send  it  to  table  in  the  same  dbh. 

Egg  plant  is  sometimes  eaten  at  dinner,  but  generally  ad 
•reak&st. 


TO  FRY  EGG  PLANT Do  not  pare  your  egg  plants  if 

hej  are  to  be  fried,  but  slice  them  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
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nd  lay  them  as  hour  or  two  in  salt  and  water  to  nnore  iMr 
atroDg  taste,  which  to  most  persons  is  rerj  nnptsasaat.  Then 
tike  them  oot,  wipe  them,  and  season  them  with  p^fer 
only.  Beat  some  yolk  of  egg;  and  in  anotlier  dish  giats  a 
Bsfficiency  of  biead*oiiunbs.  Have  leady  in  a  fiiyinf<f»aii 
some  lard  and  batter  mixed,  and  make  it  boil.  Then  dip  eadh 
sUoe  of  egg  plant  first  in  the  egg,  and  then  in  te  onmbSi  till 
both  sides  are  well  coreied ;  uid  fry  them  biewnt  taldng  eaie 
to  hare  them  done  all  throngfa,  as  the  least  lawness  lendeis 
them  veiy  nnpalatable. 

STUFFED  EGO  PLANTS.— ParboQ  them  le  take  off 
their  bitterness*  Then  slit  eaeh  one  down  the  side,  and  sk- 
traet  the  seeds.  Have  ready  a  staffing  made  of  grated  bssad- 
erambs,  butter,  minced  sweet  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  nntmeg^ 
and  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Fill  with  it  the  cavity  from  whenca 
yon  took  the  seeds,  and  bake  the  egg  plants  in  a  Dutch  oTen. 
Serre  them  np  with  a  made  gravy  poored  into  the  dish. 


«<MMM«.AMMM««WIM* 


FRIED   CUCUMBERS. 

Hatiito  pared  yonr  cucumbers,  cut  them  lengthways  into 
pieces  about  as  thick  as  a  dollar.  Then  dry  Aem  in  a  cloth. 
Benson  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  sprinkle  them  thick 
triih  floor.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  when  ft 
bcnls,  pat  in  the  slices  of  cucumber,  and  fry  fliem  of  a  liglrt 
lirown.    Send  them  to  table  hot. 

They  make  a  breakfast  dish. 


TO  DRESS  CUCUMBERS  RAW;— They  shonld-be  as 
fiesh  firom  the  rine  as  possible,  few  regetables  being  mora 


TBOBTABLBf.  UH 

wiw1io1moib6  when  long^  gathered.  Absooh  as  ihBf  ««• 
bTonght  in  lay  them  in  cold  water.  Just  before  they  axe  to 
go  to  table  take  them  out,  pare  them  and  sliee  them  into  a  pan 
of  fresh  cold  water.  When  they  are  all  sliced,  transfer  then 
to  a  deep  dish,  season  them  with  a  little  salt  and  black  pepp«rs 
K  sad  ponr  over  them  some  of  the  best  yinegar,  to  which  yon 

\  may  add  a  little  salad  oil.     You  may  mix  with  them  a  small 

'qoantity  of  sliced  onion ;  not  to  be  eaten,  bat  to  eommnnioata 
a  alight  flaronr  of  onion  to  the  yinogar. 


\ 


MMMWMtMMMI. 


8ALSIFT. 

HATiaro  scraped  the  salsify  roots,  and  washed  them  in  cold 
water,  parboil  them.  Then  take  them  out,  drain  them,  eat 
them  into  large  pieces  and  fry  them  in  batter. 

Salsify  is  frequently  stewed  slowly  till  quite  tender,  and 
then  served  up  with  melted  butter.  Or  it  may  be  first  boiled, 
then  grated,  and  made  into  cakes  to  be  fried  in  butter. 

Salsify  must  not  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  or  it  wUl  tam 
blackish. 


«MMMM<MMMM«MWMI* 


ARTICHOKES. 

Stbip  off  the  coarse  outer  leares,  and  cut  off  the  stalks 
close  to  the  bottom.  Wadi  the  artichokes  well,  and  let  them 
lie  two  or  three  houn  in  cold  water.  Put  them  with  their 
keads  downward  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  keeping  them 
down  by  a  plate  floated  oyer  them.  They  must  boil  steadily 
from  two  to  three  honra;  take  care  to  replenish  the  pot 
with  additional  boiling  water  as  it  is  wanted.  When  they  an 
tender  all  through,  drain  them,  and  serye  them  up  with  mejtad 
butter. 


IM  BIBBCTIONS    FOB    OOOKIMCk 

BEETS. 

Wabh  the  beets,  but  do  not  scrape  or  cat  them  while  they 
are  raw ;  for  if  a  knife  enters  them  before  they  are  boiled  they 
will  lose  their  colour.  Boil  them  from  two  to  three  hourSi 
according^  to  their  size.  When  they  are  tender  all  through, 
take  them  up,  and  scrape  off  all  the  outside.  If  they  are 
young  beets  they  are  best  split  down  and  cut  into  long 
pieces,  seasoned  with  pepper,  and  sent  to  table  with  melted 
butter.  Otherwise  yoa  may  slice  them  thin,  after  they  are 
quite  cold,  and  pour  vinegar  over  them. 


TO  STEW  BEETS.-*-Boil  them  first,  and  then  aciape 
and  slice  them.  Put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  piece  of 
batter  rolled  in  flour,  some  boiled  onion  and  parsley  chopped 
fine,  and  a  little  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Set  the  pan  ott 
hot  coals,  and  let  the  beets  stew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar* 


nofiw^nam 


TO  BOIL  6BEEN  OR  FRENCH  BEANS. 

Thisb  beans  should  be  young,  tender,  and  fresh  gathered* 
Remove  the  strings  with  a  knife,  and  take  off  both  ends 
of  the  bean.  Then  cut  them  in  two  or  three  pieces  only ; 
for  if  split  or  cut  very  small,  they  become  watery  and  lose 
much  of  their  taste;  and  capnot  be  well  drained.  As  you 
cut  them,  throw  them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
lay  awhile.  Boil  them  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  must  be 
perfectly  tender  before  you  take  them  up.  Then  drain  and 
press  them  well,  season  them  with  pepper,  and  mix  into  them 
«  piece  of  butter. 


TSOBTABLBB.  19| 

$OARLET  BEANS.— Itls  not  genenUy  known  that  the 
lod  of  the  scarlet  bean,  if  green  and  young,  is  extremely  nice 
when  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces  and  boiled.  They  will  re- 
quire near  two  hoois,  and  mast  be  drained  well,  and  mixed 
as  before  mentioned  with  butter  and  pepper.  If  gathered 
at  the  proper  time,  when  the  seed  is  just  perceptible,  they  axe 
superior  to  any  of  the  common  beans. 


«M««t*MI««MrM 


LIMA  BEANS. 

.  ItesB  are  genarally  considered  the  finest  of  all  beanst 
lAd  ahonld  be  gathered  young.  Shell  them,  lay  them  in  a  pan 
«f  edd  water,  and  then  boil  them  about  two  hours,  or  till  th^ 
are  quite  soft.  Drain  them  well,  and  add  to  them  some  bu^> 
tsr  and  a  little  pepper. 

They  are  destroyed  by  the  first  frost,  but  can  be  kept 
dntiDf  the  winter,  by  gathering  them  on  a  dry  day  when  full 
grown  but  not  the  least  hard,  and  putting  them  in  their  pods 
into  a  keg.  Throw  some  salt  into  the  bottom  of  the  keg, 
and  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  the  bean-pods ;  then  add  more 
salt,  and  then  another  layer  of  beans,  till  the  keg  is  fhll. 
Press  them  down  with  a  heavy  weight,  cover  the  keg  closely, 
and  keep  it  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Before  you  use  them,  soak 
the  pods  all  night  in  cold  water ;  the  next  day  shell  them, 
and  soak  the  beans  till  you  arc  ready  to  boll  them. 


«W«MMMiMmMlM«IMk 


DRIED   BEANS. 

Wash  them  and  lay  them  in  soak  over  night.    Early  in 

die  morning  put  them  into  a  pot  with  plenty  of  water,  and 

boil  them  tlewly  till  dinner  time.    They  will  require  seven 
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or  ei^t  honn  to  be  sufficiently  done.    Tben  take  then  «fi» 
pnt  them  into  a  sieve,  and  strain  off  the  liquid. 

Send  the  beans  to  table  in  a  deep  dish,  seasoned  with  p^ 
per,  and  havingf  a  piece  of  batter  mixed  with  them. 


vaiMMMnMMIMtMM 


GREEN   PEAS. 

GuEir  peas  are  unfit  for  eating  alter  they  become  hard  and 
yellowish ;  but  they  are  better  when  nearly  full  grown  than 
when  Yery  small  and  young.  They  should  be  gathered  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  before  they  are  cooked,  and  laid  in 
cold  water  as  soon  as  they  are  shelled.  They  will  require 
about  an  hour  to  boil  soft.  When  quite  done,  drain  them, 
mix  with  them  a  piece  of  butter,  and  add  a  little  pepper. 
I  Peas  may  be  greatly  improved  by  boiling  with  them  two 
or  three  lumps  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a  sprig  of  mint  to  be  taken 
out  before  they  are  dished.  This  is  an  English  way  of  cook- 
ing green  peas,  and  is  to  most  tafites  a  very  good  one. 


%w>»«i«»»».wr>  «<>.i*%»<»«i» 


TO  BOIL   ONIONS. 

Takx  off  the  tops  and  tails,  and  the  thin  outer  skin;  but  no 
more  lest  the  onions  should  go  to  pieces.  Lay  them  <a 
the  bottom  of  a  pan  which  is  broad  enough  to  contain  them 
without  piling  one  on  another ;  just  cover  them  with  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  slowly  till  they  are  tender  all  througbf 
but  not  till  they  break. 

Serve  them  up  with  melted  butter. 


TO  ROAST  ONIONS.-^nions  are  best  when 
oefbre  rcmsting.     Tbke  large  onions,  place  them  or  a  hot 


TSOBTABLS8.  189 

kitrth  mod  rout  them  before  the  fire  in  their  skine,  taxniag 
them  as  they  require  it.  Then  ped  them,  send  them  to  td»to 
whde,  and  eat  them  with  batter  and  salt* 


TO  FRY  ONIONS.— Peel,  slice  them,  and  try  theB» 
brown  in  butter  or  nice  dripping. 

Onions  should  be  kept  in  a  veiy  diy  place,  as  dampi 
injnies  them. 


«*«««MIM<MniM<«l<M» 


TO   BOIL   ASPARAGUS. 

Labok  or  full  grown  asparagus  is  the  best.  Before  yon 
begin  to  prepare  it  for  cooking,  set  on  the  fire  a  pot  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  sprinkle  into  it  a  handful  of  salt.  Your 
asparagus  should  be  all  of  the  same  size.  Scrape  the  stalks 
till  they  are  perfectly  nice  and  white ;  cut  them  all  of  equal 
length,  and  short,  so  as  to  leave  them  but  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  green  part.  To  serve  up  asparagus  with  long 
stalks  is  now  becoming  obsolete.  As  you  scrape  them,  throw 
them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Then  tie  them  up  in  small 
bundles  with  bass  or  tape,  as  twine  will  cut  them  to  pieces* 
When  the  water  is  boiling  fast,  put  in  the  asparagus^  and 
boil  it  an  hour ;  if  old  it  will  require  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
When  it  is  nearly  done  boiling,  toast  a  large  slice  of  bread 
sufficient  to  cover  the  dish  (first  cutting  off  the  crust)  and  dip 
it  into  the  asparagus  water  in  the  pot.  Lay  it  in  a  dish, 
and,  having  drained  the  asparagus,  place  it  on  the  toast  with 
all  the  heads  pointed  inwards  towards  the  centre,  and  tbv 
stalks  spreading  outwards.    Serve  up  melted  butter  with'it. 


SEA  KALE.— Sea  kale  is  prepared,  boiled,  and  served  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  asparagus. 


DXRicTXONfl  ro&  COOKlNe. 

POKE.P— The  young  stalks  and  leavM  of  the  pdte^ieRf 
fhn%  when  quite  email  and  first  beginning  to  sprout  up  fioaa 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  are  by  most  persons  consideied 
▼ery  nice,  and  are  frequently  brought  to  market.  If  the  least 
too  old  they  acquire  a  strong  taste,  and  should  not  be  eaten, 
as  they  then  become  unwholesome.  They  are  in  a  proper 
•feate  when  the  part  of  the  stalk  nearest  to  the  ground  is  not 
thicker  than  small  asparagus.  Scrape  the  stalks,  (lettiag  the 
leares  remain  on  them,)  and  throw  them  into  cold  water. 
Then  tie  up  the  poke  in  bundles,  put  it  into  a  pot  that  has 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  fast  an  hour  at  least. 
Serve  it  up  with  or  without  toast,  and  send  melted  battel 
with  it  in  a  boat. 


MWMAIMIMItWMMMM* 


8TEW£D  T0MATA8* 

Tmmsl  your  tomatas,  cut  them  in  half  and  squeese  out  the 
Then  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  without  any  water, 
9ad  add  to  them  cayenne  and  salt  to  your  taste,  some  giated 
Iread,  a  little  minced  onion,  and  some  powdered  maoe.  Stew 
them  slowly  till  they  are  first  dissolyed  and  then  diy. 


BAKED  TOMATAS ^Peel  some  targe  fine  tomatas,  cut 

tbem  up,  and  take  out  the  seeds.  Then  pqt  them  into  a  deep 
dish  in  alternate  layers  with  grated  bread-crumbs,  and  a  veiy 
Utde  butter  in  small  bits.  There  must  be  a  large  proportion 
•f  bread-crumbs.  Season  the  whole  with  a  little  salt,  and 
sayenne  pepper.  Set  it  in  an  oren,  and  bake  it.  in  cooking 
tonntas,  take  care  not  to  hare  them  too  liquid.  They  wtti 
not  lose  their  raw  taste  in  less  than  three  hours*  cooking. 


VBOITABLB*.  Ml 


MUSHROOMS. 


Good  mushrooms  are  only  found  in  clear  open  fields  when 
the  air  is  pure  and  unconfined.  Those  that  grow  in  low  damp 
ground,  or  in  shady  places,  are  always  poisonous.  Mush* 
rooms  of  the  proper  sort  generally  appear  in  August  and 
September,  after  a  heavy  dew  or  a  misty  night.  They  may 
be  known  by  their  being  of  a  pale  pink  or  salmon  colour  on 
the  gills  or  under  side,  while  the  top  is  of  a  dull  pearU 
coloured  white ;  and  by  their  growing  only  in  open  places* 
When  they  are  a  day  old,  or  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
gathered,  the  reddish  colour  changes  to  brown. 

The  poisonous  or  false  mushrooms  are  of  various  colouH, 
Sometimes  of  a  bright  yellow  or  scarlet  all  over ;  som^timea 
entirely  of  a  chalky  white,stalk,  top,  and  gills. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  a  bad  mushroom  if  all  are  quite  fresh ; 
but  after  being  gathered  a  few  hours  the  colours  change,  so 
that  unpractised  persons  frequently  mistake  them. 

It  is  said  that  if  you  boil  an  onion  among  mushrooms  tha 
onion  will  turn  of  a  bluish  black  when  there  is  a  bad  one 
amouff  them.  Of  course,  the  whole  should  then  be  thiown 
into  the  fire.  If  in  stirring  mushroomSy  the  colour  of  the 
silver  spoon  is  changed,  it  is  also  most  prudent  to  destroy 
them  all. 


TO  STEW  MUSHROOMS.— For  this  purpose  the  small 
button  mushrooms  are  best.  Wash  them  clean,  peel  off  the 
skin,  and  cut  off  the  stalks.  Put  the  trimmings  into  a  sma& 
sauce-pan  with  just  enough  water  to  keep  them  from  bumiiig, 
and  covering  them  closely,  let  them  stew  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour.  Then  strain  the  liquor,  and  having  put  the  mushrooms 
|i|to  a  clean  sauce-pan,  (a  silvdr  om,  or  one  lined  with  porcar 
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laioy)  add  the  liquid  to  them  with  a  little  nataoegf,  pefyfHV  «id 
•alt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  floor.  Stew  them  fifteen 
minutes,  and  just  befcnre  you  taWe  them  up,  stir  ia  a  ratj 
little  eieam  or  rich  milk  and  eome  beaten  yolk  of  ef  g.  Serr* 
^em  hot.  While  they  are  cooking,  keep  the  pan  aa  doaely 
covered  as  poaaible. 

If  yon  wish  to  have  the  full  taste  of  the  mushroom  onlyf 
after  washing,  trimming,  and  peeling  them,  put  them  into  a: 
Btew-pan  with  a  little  salt  and  no  water.  Set  them  on  coals, 
and  stew  them  slowly  till  lender,  adding  nothing  to  them  hat 
a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or  else  a  little  cream*  Be  saxa 
to  keep  the  pan  well  covered. 


BROILED  MUSHROOMS.— For  this  purpose  take  laigia 
mushrooms,  and  be  careful  to  have  them  freshly  gatheiad* 
Peel  them,  score  the  under  side,  and  cut  off  the  stems.  Lay 
them  one  by  one  in  an  earthen  pan,  brushing  them  over  witb 
sweet  oil  or  oiled  butter,  and  sprinkling  each  with  a  littla 
pepper  and  salt.  Cover  them  dosely,  and  let  diem  set  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  place  them  on  a  gridlroa 
ever  clear  hot  coals,  and  broil  them  on  both  sides. 

Make  a  gravy  for  them  of  their  trimmings  stewed  in  a 
very  litUe  milk,  straiaed  and  thickened  with  a  beaten  egg 
stined  in  Just  before  it  goes  to  table. 


BOILED  RICE. 


Vkol  yoor  rice  clean,  and  wash  it  ia  two  cold  vratorSt  aol 
draining  off  the  last  water  till  yGia  are  ready  to  pat  tha  liee 
en-iha-fire.  Prepare  a  sauee-pan  of  water  v^ih  a  littla  salt 
ia  it,  and  when  it  boils,  spriakle  ia  the  rice,    BoU  it  Imi4 
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tnrw^  flUAiiteay  keepki^  it  oev«ie4.  Then  take  it  from  Urn 
fin»  and  pour  off  the  water.  Afterwaida  set  the  aaace-paa  in 
ike  ehinBey-oonier  with  the  lid  oSf  while  you  ava  diahini^ 
jonr  dimOTt  to  allow  the  noe  to  dry,  aad  the  gaiiis  p 
•q^aiate* 

BicOf  if  properly  hoiled,  ahoiild  be  aoft  and  white,  and 
emuy  paim  ovght  to  stand  alone.  If  badly  managed,  it  will, 
wken  bionght  to  table,  be  a  grayish  watery  mass. 

In  meet  sofitfham  families,  rise  is  boiled  eyeiy  day  te  the 
dlmiy  table,  sad  eaten  with  the  meat  aad  ponltiy. 

Hie  above  is  a  Carolina  receipt. 
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TO  DRESS  LETTUCE  AS  SALAD. 

Snap  off  the  enter  leaves,  wash  the  lettnoe,  split  it  in  half, 
md  lay  it  in  odd  water  till  dinner  time.  Then  drain  it  aad 
pnt  it  into  a  salad  dish.  Have  ready  two  eggs  boiled  hard, 
(whieh  they  will  be  in  ten  minutes,)  and  laid  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water  for  five  minutes  to  prevent  the  whites  from 
taming  bine.    Cut  them  in  half,  and  lay  them  on  the  lettnce* 

Pat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  on  a  large  plate,  and  widi  a 
Wooden  spoon  mash  them  smooth,  iiixing  with  them  a 
table-spoonful  of  water,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet 
oil.  Then  add,  by '3egi%es,  a  salt-spoonfal  of  salt,' a  tea* 
spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  loaf« 
•agar.  When  these  are  all  smoothly  united,  add  very  gni« 
dndly  thiee  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  The  lettnoe  having 
^•aa  oat  «p  fine  on  another  plate,  put  it  to  the  dressing,  mi 
miM  it  wall. 

If  yoo  have  «lw  dmaslng  for  saiad  made  befbve  dinaei^  ppil 
It  into  the  bottom  of  the  salad  dish;  then  (having  cat  it  iqpt) 


Ittf  te  salad  upon  it,  and  let  it  iMt  till  it  is  to  be  «•!«■,  Urn 
Bttrring  it  wjll  injure  it. 

.    Yea  wblj  deconto  tlie  top  <rf'  the  ealad  with  dioe*  of  nd 
'beet,  and  with  the  iiard  white  of  the  eggs  cut  into  liufB. 


GELERYa^-Scrape  and  wash  it  well,  and  let  it  lie  in 
void  water  till  shortljr  befoie  it  goes  to  table;  the*  diy  it  in  a 
dothy  trim  it,  and  split  down  die  stalks  almost  to  the  bottom« 
leanng  on  a  f6w  green  leases..  Send  it  to  table  in  a  oeleiy 
glass,  and  eat  it  with  salt  only ;  or  chop  it  foBt  and  bsIds  m 
salad  dressing  for  it 

RADISHES.— To  prepare  radishes  for  eating,  wash  them 
and  lay  them  in  clean  cold  water  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
in.  Shortly  before  they  go  to  table,  scrape  off  the  thin  outside 
skin,  trim  tbe  sharp  end,  cut  off  the  leayes  at  the  top,  leaving 
'Ibe  stalks  about  an  inch  long,  and  pat  them  on  a  small  dish. 
Eat  them  with  salt. 

Radishes  should  not  be  eaten  the  day  after  they  are  polled, 
as  ihey  are  extremely  unwholesome  if  not  quite  fresh. 

l^e  thick  white  radishes,  after  being  scraped  and  trimmed, 
dioold  be  split  or  cleft  in  four,  half  way  down  from  the  top. 
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TO  ROAST  CHESTNUTS. 

Tbb  large  Spanbh  chestnuts  are  the  best  for  roasting.  Got 

a  slit  in  the  shell  of  every  one  to  prevent  their  bursting 

r  when  hot.    Put  them  into  a  pan,  and  set  them  over  a  ehai^ 

eoai  fumaoe  till  they  are  thoroughly  roasted;  stirring  then. 

np  frequently  and  taking  caie  not  to  let  them  bunu    "When 
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tiMjr  an  done,  peel  off  the  shelle,  and  aend  the  clieateBta  to 
table  wrapped  np  in  a  napkin  to  keep  them  wast* 

Oheetnnta  ahonld  alwaya  be  roaated  or  beihd  befon  thaj 
are  eaten* 


tiiem,  wilh  their  sheila  on,  into  an  iron  pan,  and  set  the^  in 
an  oven ;  or  yon  maj  do  them  in  a  akillet  on  hot  ooala.  A 
large  qnanti^  may  be  roaated  in  an  iron  pot  dyer  the  fire* 
Stir  them  fieqnently,  taking  one  oot  from  ttmd  to  time,  and 
breaking  it  to  try  if  they  are  done* 
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CORN  AND  BEANS  WITH  PORK. 

Takc  a  good  piece  of  pork,  either  salt  or  fresh.  Boil  it  by  ^B 
itself  till  quite  tender.  Boil  also  the  com  and  beans  sepa^ 
rately.  Either  dried  or  green  beans  will  do.  If  string^beana, 
they  must  be  cut  in  three.  When  the  com  is  well  boiled, 
cut  it  from  the  cob,  and  mix  it  with  the  boiled  beans.  Put  it 
into  a  pot  with  the  boiled  pork,  and  barely  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it.  Season  with  pepper,  and  stew  the  whole  together 
till  nearly  dry. 
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EGGS,  &c. 


TO   KEEP  EGGS. 

Fhrre  is  no  infallible  mode  of  ascert^ning  the  freshness 
of  an  egg  before  you  break  it,  but  unless  an  egg  is  perfectly 
good,  it  is  unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  will  spoil  what- 
ever it  is  mixed  with.  You  may  judge  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy of  the  state  of  an  egg  by  holding  it  against  the  sun  or 
the  candle,  and  if  the  yolk,  as  you  see  it  through  the  shell, 
appears  round,  and  the  white  thin  and  clear,  it  is  most  pro- 
bably a  good  one ;  but  if  the  yolk  looks  broken,  and  the 
white  thick  and  cloudy,  the  egg  is  certainly  bad.  You  may 
try  the  freshness  of  eggs  by  putting  them  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water.  Those  that  sink  the  soonest  are  the  freshest ;  those 
that  are  stale  or  addled  will  float  on  the  surface. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preserving  eggs.  To  keep  them 
merely  for  plain  boiling,  you  may  parboil  them  for  one 
minute,  and  then  bury  them  in  powdered  charcoal  with  their 
small  ends  downward.  They  will  keep  a  few  days  in  a  jar  of 
salt ;  but  do  not  afterwards  use  the  salt  in  which  they  have 
been  immersed. 

They  are  frequently  preserved  for  two  or  three  months 
by  greasing  them  all  over,  when  quite  fresh,  with  melted 
mutton  suet,  and  then  wedging  them  close  together  (the  small 
end  downwards)  in  a  box  of  bran,  layer  above  layer;  the 
box  must  be  closely  covered. 

Another  way  (and  a  very  good  one)  is  to  put  some  lime  in 
a  large  vessel,  and  slack  it  with  boiling  water,  till  it  is  of  the 
eoDsistence  of  thin  creaitft  you  may  allow  a  gallon  of  water 
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to  a  pound  of  lime.  When  it  is  cold,  pour  it  off  into  a  large 
stone  jar,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  coyer  the  jar  closely.  See  that 
the  eggs  are  always  well  covered  with  the  lime-water,  and 
lest  they  should  break,  aroid  moying  the  jar.  If  you  hav^ 
hens  of  your  own,  keelTa  jar  of  lime-water  always  ready» 
and  put  in  the  eggs  as  they  are  brought  in  firom  the  nests* 
Jars  that  hold  about  six  quarts  are  the  most  convenient. 
It  will  be  well  to  renew  the  lime-water  occasionally. 
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TO  BOIL  EGGS  FOK  BREAKFAST. 

The  fresher  they  are  the  longer  time  they  will  require  for 
boiling.  If  you  wish  them  quite  soft,  put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan of  water  that  is  boiling  hard  at  the  moment,  and  let  them 
remain  in  it  five  minutes.  The  longer  they  boil  the  harder 
they  will  be.  In  ten  minutes'  fast  boiling  they  will  be  hard 
enough  for  salad. 

If  you  use  one  of  the  tin  egg-boUers  that  are  placed  on  the 
table,  see  that  the  water  is  boiling  hard  at  the  time  you  put  in 
the  eggs.  When  they  have  been  in  about  four  or  five  minntes, 
take  them  out,  pour  off  the  water,  and  replace  it  by  some  more 
that  is  boiling  hard ;  as,  from  the  coldness  of  the  eggs  having 
chilled  the  first  water,  they  will  not  otherwise  be  done  enough. 
The  boiler  may  then  be  placed  on  the  table,  (keeping  the  lid 
closed,)  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  will  be  sufficiently 
cooked  to  be  wholesome. 


tQ8  BIBEOTION0  wok  oooxiiia. 

TO  POACH  EGGS. 

Pont  some  boiling  water  out  of  a  tea-kettle  tfaroagh  a  clean 
eloth  spread  over  the  toj^  of  a  broad  stew-pan ;  for  by  ob- 
mning  this  process  the  eggB  will  be  nicer  and  more  easily 
done  than  when  Its  impurities  remain  in  the  water.  Set  the 
pan  with  the  strained  water  on  hot  ooals«  and  when  it  boilsi 
break  each  egg  separately  into  a  sano^.  RemoTo  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  and  slip  the  eggs  one  by  one  into  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Let  the  pan  stand  till  the  white  of  the  eggs  is 
set;  then  place  it  again  on  the  coals,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  boils  again,  the  eggs  will  be  safliciently  done.  Take 
them  out  carefully  with  an  egg-slice,  and  trim  off  all  the 
ragged  edges  from  the  white,  which  should  thinly  coyer  the 
yolk.  Have  ready  some  thin  slices  of  buttered  toast  with 
the  crust  cut  off.  Lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  with  a 
poached  egg  on  each  slice  of  toast,  and  send  them  to  the  break* 
fast  table. 
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FRICA'SSEED  E66S. 

Taxs  a  doxen  eggs,  and  boil  them  six  or  seren  minutes,  or 
till  they  are  Just  hard  enough  to  peel  and  slice  without  break- 
ing. Then  put  them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  while  you  pre- 
pare some  grated  bread-crumbs,  (seasoned  with  pepper,  salt 
and  nutmeg,)  and  beat  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  raw  eggs 
very  light.  Take  the  boiled  eggs  out  of  the  water,  and 
having  peeled  off  the  shells,  slice  the  eggs,  dust  a  little  Hour 
over  them,  and  dip  them  first  into  the  beaten  egg,  and  then  into 
the  breadcrumbs  so  as  to  cover  them  well  on  both  sides* 
Have  ready  in  a  fryihg-pan  some  boiling  lard ;  put  the  sliced 
eggs  into  it»  sod  fry  them  on  both  sides*    Serve  them  wf  «t 


th*  bimk&tt  table»  gunished  with  small  tprigg  of  pmkf 
tkal  has  been  fried  in  the  same  lard  after  the  eggs  wrm  takaa 
oat» 
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PLAIN   OMELET 

Tun  six  eggs,  leaTing  oat  the  whites  of  two.  Beat  tLem 
ferj  light,  and  strain  them  throng  a  siere.  Add  pepper  and 
salt  to  your  taste.  Divide  two  oances  of  fresh  butter  into 
little  bits,  and  put  it  into  the  egg.  Hare  ready  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  batter  in  a  frying-pan,  or  a  fiat  stew-pan.  Place  it 
on  hot  coals,  and  hare  the  butter  boiling  when  you  put  in  the 
beaten  egg.  Fry  it  gently  till  of  a  light  brown  on  the  under 
side.  Do  not  turn  it  while  cooking  as  it  will  do  better  with« 
out.  You  may  brown  the  top  by  holding  a  hot  shorel  over  it* 
When  done,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  double  it  in  half,  and  stick 
sprigs  of  curled  parsley  over  it. 

You  may  flavour  the  omelet  by  mixing  with  the  beaten 
egg  some  parsley  or  sweet  herbs  minced  fine,  some  chopped 
celery,  or  chopped  onion,  allowing  two  moderate  sized  onions 
to  an  omelet  of  six  eggs.  Or  what  is  still  better,  it  may  be 
seasoned  with  veal  kidney  or  sweet-bread  minced ;  with  cold 
ham  shred  as  fine  as  possible ;  or  with  minced  oysters, 
(the  hard  part  omitted,)  with  tops  of  asparagus  (that  has 
been  preyiously  boiled)  cut  into  small  pieces. 

You  should  hare  one  of  the  pans  that  are  made  purposely 
lor  omelets. 
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AN  OMELETTE   SOUFFL^. 

BttAX  dght  eggs,  separate  the  whites  fieom  the  yelkt 

and  tlrain  them.    Pat  the  whites  into  one  pea,  and  the  yolkt 

f«to  anoter,  and  beat  them  separately  with  rods  till  the  yolks 
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are  very  thick  and  smooth,  and  the  whites  a  stiff  froth  that 
will  stand  alone.  Then  add  gradaally  to  the  yolks,  three 
qaarters  of  a  pound  of  the  finest  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and 
orange-flower  water  or  lemon-juice  to  your  taste.  Next  stir 
the  whites  lightly  into  the  yolks.  Butter  a  deep  pan  or  dish 
(that  has  been  previously  heated)  and  pour  the  mixture  rapidly 
into  it.  Set  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  with  coals  under  it,  and  on 
the  top,  and  bake  it  five  minutes.  If  properly  beaten  and 
mixed,  and  carefully  baked,  it  will  rise  very  high.  Send  it 
immediately  to  table,  or  it  will  fall  and  flatten. 

Do  not  begin  to  make  an  omelette  souflle  till  the  company 
at  table  have  commenced  their  dinner,  that  it  may  be  ready  to 
serve  up  just  in  time,  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the 
meats.  The  whole  must  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  must  be  cut  and  sent  round  directly  that  it  is 
brought  to  table. 

If  ytflx  live  in  a  large  town,  the  safest  way  of  avoiding  a 
failuie  in  an  omelette  souflSe  is  to  hire  a  French  cook  to 
COD  e  to  your  kitchen  with  his  own  utensils  and  ingredients, 
an  1  make  and  bake  it  himself,  while  the  first  part  of  the 
the  dinner  is  progressing  in  the  dining  room. 

An  omelette  souffle  is  a  very  nice  and  delicate  thing  when 
properly  managed ;  but  if  flat  and  heavy  it  should  not  be 
brought  to  table. 
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TO  DRESS  MACCARONL 

Hatb  ready  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Throw  a  little  salt  into 
it,  and  then  by  slow  degrees  put  in  a  pound  of  the  maccaroni, 
a  little  at  a  time.  Keep  stirring  it  gently,  and  continue  to  do 
■0  very  often  while  boiling.  Take  care  to  keep  it  well 
eovered  with  wa(er.    Have  ready  a  kettSe  of  b<»ling  water  to 
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replenish  themaecaroni  pot  if  it  should  he  in  dangw  of  getting 
too  dry.  In  ahout  twenty  minutes  it  will  he  done.  It  must 
he  qaite  soft,  hut  it  must  not  hoil  long  enough  to  hreak. 

When  the  maccaroni  has  hoiled  sufficiently,  pour  in  imme 
diately  a  litde  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minuteSt 
keeping  it  coyered. 

Grate  half  a  pound  of  Parmesan  cheese  into  a  deep  dish, 
and  scatter  over  it  a  few  small  bits  of  butter.  Then  with  a 
skimmer  that  is  perforated  with  holes,  commence  taking  up 
the  maccaroni,  (draining  it  well,)  and  spread  a  layer  of  it 
over  the  cheese  and  butter.  Spread  over  it  another  layer  of 
grated  cheese  and  butter,  and  then  a  layer  of  maccaroni,  and 
so  on  till  your  dish  is  full ;  having  a  layer  of  maccaroni  on 
the  top,  over  which  spread  some  butter  without  cheese 
Cover  the  dish,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  half  an  hour.  It  will 
then  he  ready  to  send  to  table. 

You  may  grate  some  nutmeg  over  each  layer  of  maccaroni. 

Allow  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  pound  of  maccaroni  and 
half  a  pound  of  cheese. 
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ANOTHER    WAY. 

First  put  on  the  maccaroni  in  a  very  little  water.  Let  it 
come  to  a  hard  boil,  and  then  drain  off  the  water.  Put  it  on 
again  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  a  large  lump  of  butter. 
Boil  it  till  quite  tender  all  through.  Then,^hile  hot,  mix  In 
a  little  cream,  and  add  some  sugar  and  nutmeg,  or  powdered 
cinnamon. 
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PICKLING. 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Nktkb  on  any  consideration  nse  brass,  copper,  or  bell-metal 
vettles  for  pickling;  the  verdigris  produced  in  them  by  the 
nnegar  being  of  a  most  poisonons  nature.  Kettles  lined  with 
poroelam  are  the  best,  but  if  you  cannot'  proenre  them,  block 
tin  may  be  substituted.  Iron  is  apt  to  discolour  any  acid  that 
is  boiled  in  it. 

Vinegar  for  pickles  should  always  be  of  the  best  cider  kind. 
In  putting  away  pickles,  use  stone  or  glass  jars.  Hie  lead 
which  is  an  ingredient  in  the  glazing  of  common  earthen* 
ware,  is  rendered  Tery  pernicious  by  the  action  of  the  vine* 
gar.  Have  a  large  wooden  spoon  and  a  fork,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  pickles  out  of  the  jar  when  you  want  them 
for  the  table.  See  that,  while  in  the  jar,  they  are  always 
completely  covered  with  vinegar.  If  yon  discern  in  them 
any  symptoms  of  not  keeping  well,  do  them  over  again  in 
fresh  vinegar  and  spice. 
^  Vii^^gar  for  pickles  should  only  boil  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  jars  should  be  stopped  with  large  flat  corks,  fitting 
elosely,  and  havii|g  a  leather  or  a  round  piece  of  oil-cloth  tied 
OTcr  the  coik. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  jar  filled  with 
pickles,  and  one-third  with  vinegar. 

Alum  is  very  useful  in  extracting  the  salt  taste  firom  pickles, 
and  in  making  them  firm  and  crisp.  A.very  small  quantity 
is  sufficient    Too  much  will  spoil  then. 
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In  greening  pickles  keep  them  Tery  closely  covered,  so 
HaX  none  of  the  steam  may  escape ;  as  its  retention  promote! 
iheir  greenness  and  prevents  the  flavour  from  evaporating. 

Vinegar  and  spice  for  pickles  should  he  hoiled  bat  a  Stm 
minntes.    Too  much  hoiling  takes  away  the  strength. 
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TO  PICKLE   CUCUMBERS. 

OvoomBBS  for  pickling  should  be  very  smalli  and  as  free 
ftom  spots  as  possible.    Make  a  brine  of  salt  and  water  stiong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg.    Pour  it  over  your  cuomnben,  cover 
them  with  fresh  cabbage  leaves,  and  let  them  stand  for  a  week» 
or  till  they  are  quite  yellow,  stirring  them  at  least  twice  a 
day.    When  they  are  perfectly  yellow,  pour  off  the  water. 
Take  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
fresh  vine  leaves.  Put  in  the  cncumbere  (with  a  small  piece  o^ 
alum)  and  eover  them  closely  with  vine  leaves  all  over  the  top, 
and  then  with  a  dish  or  cloth  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Fill  up  the 
kettle  with  clear  water,  and  hang  it  over  the  fire  when  dinner 
te  done,  but  not  where  there  is  a  blase.    The  &te  under 
the  kettle  must  be  kept  very  moderate.    The  water  must  not 
boil,  or  be  too  hot  to  bear  your  hand  in.    Keep  them  over  the 
fire  in  a  slow  heat  till  next  morning.    If  they  are  not  then  of 
a  fine  green,  repeat  the  process.  When  they  are  welb  greened, 
lake  them  out  of  the  kettle,  drain  them  on,  a  sieve,  and  put 
them  into  a  clean  stone  jar.    Boil  for  five  or  six  minutes  suf* 
ficient  of  the  best  vipegar  to  eover  the  eucumbere  well ;  put- 
ting into  the  kettle  a  thin  muslin  bdg  filled  with  cloves,  maoe, 
and  mustard  seed.    Pour  the  vinegar  scalding  hot  into  the 
jar  of  pickles,  which  should  be  secured  with  a  large  fiat 
oork,  and  an  oil-eleth  or  leather  eover  tied  over  it. 
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Another  way  to  green  pickles  is  to  cover  them  with  yine 
leaves  or  cabbage  leaves,  and  to  keep  them  on  a  warm  hearth^ 
pouring  boiling  water  on  them  five  or  six  times  a  day ;  renew- 
ing the  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cold. 

In  proportioning  the  spice  to  the  vinegar,  allow  to  every 
two  quarts,  an  ounce  of  mace,  two  dozen  clov^  and  two 
ounces  of  mustard  seed.    You  may  leave  the  muslin  bag, 

« 

with  the  spice,  for  about  a  week  in  the  pickle  jar  to  heighten 
(he  flavour,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 


GREEN  PEPPERS— May  be  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  cucumbers,  only  extracting  the  seeds  before  you  put  the 
pickles  into  the  salt  and  water.  Do  not  put  peppers  into  the 
same  Jar  with  cueumbero,  as  the  former  will  destroy  the  latter. 


GHERKINS.— The  gherkin  is  a  small  thick  oval-shaped 
species  of  cucumber  with  a  hairy  or  prickly  surface,  and  is 
sidtivated  solely  for  pickling.  It  is  customary  to  let  the 
stems  remain  on  them.  Wipe  them  dry,  put  them  into  a 
broad  stone  jar,  and  scald  them  five  or  six  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day  with  salt  and  water  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg, 
and  let  them  set  all  night.  This  will  make  them  yellow. 
Next  day,  having  drained  tfiem  from  the  salt  and  water,  throw 
It  out,  wipe  them  dry,  put  them  into  a  clean  vessel  (with  a 
little  piece  of  alum,)  and  soald  them  with  boiling  vinegar  ana 
Wdter,  (half  and  half  of  each,)  repeating  it  frequently  during 
the  day  till  they  are  green.  Keep  them  as  closely  covered  as 
possible.  Then  put  them  away  in  stone  jars,  mixing  among 
them  whole  mace  and  slioed  ginger  to  your  taste.  Fill  up 
with  cold  vinegar,  and  add  a  little  alum,  allowing  to  every 
hundred  gherkins  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  shelled  almond. 

The  alum  will  make  them  firm  and  crisp. 


I 
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RADISH  PODS.— Gather  sprigs  or  banches  of  radisli 
pods  while  they  are  yonng  and  tender,  but  let  the  pods  le- 
main  on  the  sprigs ;  it  not  being  the  custom  to  pick  them  off 
Pnt.Aem  into  strong  salt  and  water,  and  let  ihem  stand  two 
days.  Tlien  drain  and  wipe  them  and  pat  them  into  a  clean 
stone  jar.  BoH  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar  and  water.  Pour  it 
oyer  the  radish  pods  while  hot,  and  cover  them  closely  to  keep 
in  the  steam.*  Repeat  this  frequently  through  the  day  till  they 
are  very  green.  Then  pour  off  the  vinegar  and  water,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes  some  very  good  vinegar,  with  a  little 
bit  of  alum,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Put  them  into  a  stone 
jar,  (and  having  added  some  whole  mace,  whole  pepper,  a 
little  tumeric  and  a  little  sweet  oil,)  cork  it  closely,  and  tie 
over  it  a  leatlier  or  oil-cloth. 


GREEN  BEANS. — ^Take  young  green  or  French  beans; 
string  tliom,  but  do  not  cut  them  in  pieces.  Put  them  in  salt 
and  water  for  two  days,  stirring  them  frequently.  Then  put 
them  into  a  kettle  with  vine  or  cabbage  leaves  under,  over, 
and  all  round  them,  (addiiig  a  little  piece  of  alum.)  Cover 
them  closely  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  them  hang  over  a 
slow  fire  till  they  are  a  fine  green. 

Having  drained  them  in  a  sieve,  make  for  them  a  pickle  of 
cider  vinegar,  and  boil  in  it  for  five  minutes,  some  mace, 
whole  pepper,  and  sliced  ginger  tied  up  in  a  thin  muslin  bag. 
Pour  it  hot  upon  the  beans,  put  tliem  into  a  stone  jar,  and  tie 
them  up 

PARSLEY. — Make  a  brine  of  salt  and  water  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg,  and  throw  into  it  a  large  quantity  of  curled 
parsley  tied  up  in  little  bunches  with  a  thread.  After  it  has 
stood  a  week  (stirring  it  several  times  a  day)  take  it  outy 
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dniii  it  well,  tad  lay  it  for  three  days  in  cold  ipiing  or  pump- 
water,  changing  the  water  daily.  Then  scald  it  in  hud 
water,  and  hang  it,  well  covered,  orer  a  slow  fire  till  it  becomei 
green. "- Afterwards  take  it  ont,  and  drain  and  press  ii  till 
quite  dry. 

Boil  for  five  minutes  a  quart  of  cider  vinegar  witk  a  small 
bit  of  alum,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  a  sliced  nutmeg,  and  a  few 
slips  of  horseradish.  Pour  it  on  the  paisley,  and  put  it  away 
IB  a  stone  jar. 


%i»^^^»»<Wr»<l  »»TO<W<» 


MANGOES. 


Tixs  very  young  oval  shaped  musk-melons.  Cut  a  round 
piece  out  of  the  top  or  side  of  each,  (saving  the'  piece  to  put 
on  again,)  and  extract  the  seeds.  Then  (having  tied  on  the 
pieces  with  packthread)  put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water 
for  two  days.  Afterwards  drain  and  wipe  them,  put  them 
ilMl  a  kettle  with  vine  leaves  or  cabbage  leaves  under  and 
over  them,  and  a  little  piece  of  alum,  and  hang  them  on  a  slow 
ore  to  green;  keeping  them  closely  covered  to  retain  the 
steam,  which  will  greatly  accelerate  the  greening.  When 
they  are  quite  green,  have  ready  the  stnfling,  which  must  be  a 
mixture  of  scraped  horseradish,  white  mustard  seed,  mace 
and  nutmeg  pounded,  race  ginger  cut  small,  pepper,  tumerio 
and  sweet  oil.  Fill  your  mangoes  with  this  mixture,  putting 
a  small  clove  of  garlic  into  each,  tad  replacing  the  pieces  at 
the  openings;  tie  them  with  a  packthread  crossing  backwards 
and  forwards  round  the  mango.  Put  them  into  stone  Jars, 
pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  cover  them  well*  Befos 
jou  uu  them  on  th^  table  remove  the  packthread. 


I 


NASTURTIANS.— Have  ready  a  stone  or  glass  jar  of 
the  best  eold  yinegar.  Take  the  green  seeds  of  the  nastnr- 
tiott  after  the  flower  has  gone  off.  They  should  be  fall-grown 
bnt  not  old.  Pick  off  the  stems,  and  put  the  seeds  into  the 
vinegar.  No  other  preparation  is  necessary,  and  they  wili 
keep  a  fear  with  nothing  more  than  sufficient  cold  rinegax  to 
cover  them.  With  boiled  mutton  they  are  an  excellent  sub- 
B^tate  for  capers. 

A 

MORELLA  CHERRIES.— See  that  all  your  cherries  are 
perfect.    Remove  the  stems,  and  put  the  cherries  into  a  jar  or 
^P  glass  with  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them  well.    Tkey  will 

•  keep  perfectly  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

They  are  very  good,  always  retaining  the  taste  of  the 
cherry.  If  you  cannot  procure  morellas,  the  large  red  me* 
sheiTies  may  be  substituted. 


PEACHES.— Take  fine  large  peaches  (either  cli]if|-eir 
hee  stones)  that  are  not  too  ripe.  Wipe  off  the  down  with  a 
clean  flannel,  and  put  the  peaches  whole  into*  a  stone  jar. 
Cover  them  with  cold  vinegar  of  the  best  kind,  in  which  you 
have  dissolved  a  little  of  salt,  allowing  a  table-spoonful  to  n 
quart  of  vinegar.  Put  a  cork  in  the  jaund  tie  leather  or  oil- 
.^otk  over  it. 

Plams  and  grapes  may  be  piekled  thus  in  cold  TtnefV* 
but  wiihoat  salt. 


BARBERRIES— -Have  ready  a  jar  of  eold  vitte^u, 
fvt  into  it  ripe  barberries  in  bunches.    Tkey  make  a  piiBUy 
garnish  for  the  edges  of  dishes. 
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TO  PICKLE  GREEN  PEPPERS. 

The  bell  pepper  is  the  best  for  pickling,  and  should  be 
gathered  when  quite  young.  Slit  one  side,  and  carefully 
take  out  the  core,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  shell  of  the  pepper. 
Then  put  them  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  chaining  the 
water  every  day  for  one  week,  and  keeping  them  closely 
covered  in  a  warm  place  near  the  fire.  Stir  them  several 
times  a  day.  They  will  first  become  yellow,  and  then  green. 
When  they  are  a  fine  green  put  them  into  a  jar,  and  pour  cold 
vinegar  over  them,  adding  a  small  piece  of  alum. 

They  require  no  spice. 

You  may  stuff  the  peppers  as  you  do  mangoes. 


«ia««AI*l«lW«lM*>*l«MAMM«* 


TO  PICKLE  BUTTERNUTS. 

TmsE  nuts  are  in  the  best  state  for  pickling  when  the 
Bhsil  is  soft,  and  when  they  are  so  young  thai  the  outer  skin 
can  be  penetrated  by  the  head  of  a  pin.  They  should  be 
gathered  wHen  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them. 

If  you  have  a  large  quantity,  the  easiest  way  to  prepare 
them  for  pickling  is  to  put  them  into  a  tub  with  sufficienl 
lye  to  cover  them,  ^d  to  stir  and  rub  them  about  with  a 
hickory  broom  till  they  are  clean  and  smooth  on  the  outside. 
This  is  much  less  trouble  tlian  scraping  them,  and  is  not  so 
likely  to  injure  the  nuts.  Another  method  is  to  scald  them, 
and  then  to  rub  off  the  outer  skin.  Put  the  nuts  into  streng 
•alt  and  water  for  nine  or  ten  days ;  changing  the  water  every 
o^r  day,  and  keeping  them  closely  covered  from  the  ur. 
Th^n  drain  and  wipe  them,  (piercing  each  nut  through  in 
several  places  with  a  large  needle,)  and  prepare  the  pickle  as 
follows: — ^For  a  hundred  large  nuts,  take  of  black  peppei 
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and  ginger  root  of  each  an  ounce ;  and  of  clores,  m&ee  and 
natmeg  of  each  a  half  ounce.  Pound  all  the  spices  to  pow* 
der,  and  mix  them  well  together,  adding  two  large  siNMnfula 
of  muBtard  seed.  Put  the  nuts  into  jars,  (having  first  stuck 
each  of  them  through  in  several  places  with  a  large  needle,) 
strewing  the  powdered  seasoning  hetween  every  layer  of  nuts. 
Boil  for  five  minutes  a  gallon  of  the  very  best  cider  vinegar, 
and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  nuts.  Secure  the  jars  closely 
with  corks  and  leathers.  You  may  begin  to  eat  the  nuts  in 
a  fortnight.  ^ 

Walnuts  may  be  pickled  in  the  same  manner. 


<«<*»»<wo«»»iw*wr»>. 


TO   PICKLE  WALNUTS   BLACK. 

Ths  walnuts  should  be  gathered  whUe  young  and  soft,  (so 
that  you  can  easOy  run  a  pin  throtigh  them,)  and  when  the 
tun  is  upon  them.  Rub  ihem  with  a  coarse  flannel  or  tow 
cloth  to  get  off  the  fur  of  the  outside.  Mix  salt  and  w^Jer 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  ^gg^  and  let  them  lie  in  it  nine^days, 
(changing  it  every  two  days,)  and  stirring  them  frequently. 
Then  take  them  out,  drain  them,  spread  them  on  large  dishes, 
and  expose  them  to  the  air  about  ten  minutes,  which  wul 
eause  them  to  blacken  the  sooner.  Scald  them  in  boiling 
water,  (but  do  not  let  them  lie  in  it,)  and  then  rub  them  widi 
a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  pierce  every  one  through  insereral 
pl4ee8  with  a  large  needle,  (that  the  pickle  may  penetrate 
them  thoroughly.)  Put  them  into  stone  jars,  and  prepare  tlia 
spice  and  vinegar.  To  a  hundred  walnuts  allow  a  gallon  of 
vinegar,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
natmeg.   Boil  the  8pice*itt  the  vinegar  for  fifteen  miniites^ 
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tfa«B  ftniiii  the  Tinegar,  ftod  pour  it  boiling  hot  ojet  tho  vkI- 
MitB*«  Tie  up  in  a  thin  muslin  jag,  a  tea^cupful  of  muatsid 
•Bed,  and  a  large  table-spoonful  of  screed  horsenradish,  and 
put  it  into  the  jars  with  the  walnuts.  Cover  them  closely 
with  eorks  and  leathers. 

Another  way  of  pickling  walnuts  black,  is  (after  preparing 
them  as  aboye)  to  put  them  into  jars  with  the  spices  pounded 
and  strewed  among  them,  and  then  to  pour  over  them  strong 
told  Tinegar. 

WALNUTS  PICKLED  WHITE.—Take  large  young 
walnuts  while  their  shells  are  quite  soft  so  that  you  can  stick 
the  head  of  a  pin  into  them.  Pare  them  very  thin  till  the 
white  appears ;  and  as  you  do  them,  throw  them  into  spring 

or4»ump  water  in  which  some  salt  has  been  dissolved.    Let 

» 

ttneai  stand  in  that  water  six  hours,  with  a  thin  boazd  upon 
them  to  keep  them  down  under  the  water.  Fill  a  poroelaia 
lietlle  with  fresh  spring  water,  and  set  it  oyer  a  dear  &Mf 
wjm  a  oharooal  furnace.  Put  the  walnuts  into  the  kettle, 
coyer^it,  and  let  them  simmer  (but  not  boil)  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  have  ready  a  vessel  with  cold  spring  water 
and  salt,  and  put  your  nuts  into  it,  taking  them  out  of  the 
kettle  with  a  wooden  ladle.  Let  them  stand  in  the  cold  salt 
and  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the  board  keeping 
tbem  down  as  before;  for  if  they  rise  above  the  liquor,  or  are 
exposed  to  ike  air,  they  will  be  discoloured.  Then  take  them 
out,  and  lay  ikem  on  a  cloth  covered  with  another,  till  th^ 
aie  quite  dry.  Afterwards  rub  them  carefully  with  a  soft 
Hanael,  and  put  them  into  a  stone  jar ;  laying  among  them 
blades  of  mace,  and  sliced  nutmeg,  but  no  daik-colonred 
solos.  Pour  over  them  the  yery  best  vinegar,  and  put  sn 
tho  too  a  table-[^ooBlul  of  sweet  oil*  ' 


PZCKLINe.    .  Stt 

WALNUTS  PICKLED  GREEN^Guther  them  wiuto 
the  shells  are  very  soil,  and  rub  them  all  "with  a  ila&ML 
Then  wrap  them  singly  in  rine  leayes,  lay  a  iew  vine  Isstm 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  stone  jar,  put  in  the  walnnts,  (seeing 
that  each  of  them  is  well  wrapped  up  so  as  not  to  UmA 
one  another,)  and  coyer  them  with  a  thick  layer  of  lesTes. 
Fill  up  the  jar  with  strong  vinegar,  coyer  it  closely,  and  let 
it  stand  three  weeks.  Then  pour  off  theyinegar,  take  out  thft 
walnuts,  renew  all  the  yine  leayes,  fill  up  with  fresh  yinegai^ 
and  let  them  stand  three  weeks  longer.  Then  again  pour  off 
the  yinegar,  and  renew  the  yine  leaves.  This  time  take  the 
best  white  wine  yinegar ;  put  salt  in  it  till  it  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  add  to  it  mace,  sliced  nutmeg,  and  scraped  horse-radish,  la 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  each  and  a  gallon  of  yinegar  to 
a  hundred  walnuts.  Boil  the  spice  and  vinegar  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  pour  it  hot  on  the  walnuts.  Cover  the  jar 
closely  with  a  cork  and  leather,  and  set  it  away,  leaving  the 
vine  leaves  with  the  walnuts.  When  you  take  any  out  for 
use,  disturb  the  others  as  little  as  possible,  and  do  not  j^ 
back  again  any  that  may  be  left. 

You  may  pickle  butternuts  green  in  the  same  manner. 


•MiaMwvtMMiMiMnaMb 


TO  PICKLE  ONIONS. 

Take  very  small  onions,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off 

the  stems  as  close  as  possible,  and  peel  off  the  outer  skia 

Then  put  them  into  salt  and  water,  and  let  them  stand  in  dw 

brine  for  six  days;  stirring  them  daily,  and  changing  the  sail 

and  water  every  two  days.  See  that  they  are  closely  covend. 

Then  put  the  onions  into  jars,  and  give  them  a  scald  inboiliB| 

salt  and  water.    Let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold ;  tfaea 
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Acn  on  A  aieTBv  wipe  Uiem,  stick  a  clore  in  the  top  of  each, 
and  pot  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles ;  dispersingr  among 
Hiem  some  blades  of  maoe  and  slices  of  ginger  or  nutmeg.  Fin 
up  die  bottles  with  the  best  white  wine  vinegaf ,  and  put  at  the 
ttip  a  large  apoonfol  of  salad  oil.    Cork  the  bottles  welL 


ONIONS  PICKLED  WHITE.— Peel  some  yery  smaU 
white  <»iions,  and  lay  them  for  three  days  in  salt  and  watery 
ehanging  the  water  every  day.  Then  wipe  them,  and  pot 
them  into  a  porcelain  kettle  with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and 
water,  sufficient  to  cover  them  well.  Simmer  them  orer  a 
alow  fire,  but  when  just  ready  to  boil  take  them  off,  and  drain 
and  diy  them,  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles; 
interspersing  them  with  blades^  of  mace.  Boil  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  best  cider  vinegar  to  cover  them  and 
^  1^  the  bottles,  adding  to  it  a  little  salt ;  and  when  it  is 
«(dd,  pear  it  into  the  bottles  of  onions.  At  the  top  of  each 
hettle  put  a  spoonful  of  sweet  oil.  Set  them  away  closely 
eorked. 


»<%.<»W»Hr»«»«nnn<MH>». 


TO  PICKLE  MUSHROOMS  WHITE. 

Faxk  small  fresh-gathered  button  mushrooms,  peel  them 
carefully  with  a  penknife,  and  cut  off  the  stems ;  throwmg  the 
mushrooms  into  salt  and  water  as  you  do  them.  Then  put 
ihem  bto  a  peicelain  skillet  of  fresh  water,  cover  it  doaely, 
and  set  it  over  a  quick  fire.  Boil  it  as  fast  as  possible  for  seven 
or  eight  minates,  not  more.  Take  out  the  mushrooms,  drain 
them,  and  spread  them  oV^  clean  board,  with  the  bottom  or 
Jiollow  side  of  each  mushroom  turned  downwards.  Do  this 
9M  qaiokly  as  possible,  and  immediately,  while  they  are  hot, 
mgtmkU  them  over  with  salt.    When  they  are  cold,  put  them 
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into  a  glass  jar  with  slight  layers  of  mace  and  sliced  ginger* 
Fill  up  the  jar  with  cold  cider  vinegar.  Pat  a  spoonfiil  of 
sweet  oil  on  the  top  of  each  jar,  and  eork  it  closely. 


MUSHROOMS  PICKLED  BROWN^Take  a  qo&n  oC 
laxge  mushrooms  and  (having  trimmed  off  the  stalks)  rub 
them  with  a  flannel  cloth  dipped  in  salt.  Then  lay  them  in 
a  pan  of  allegar  or  ale  vinegar,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
wash  them  about  in  it.  Then  put  them  into  a  sauce-paa  with 
a  quart  of  allegar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same 
•f  allspice  and  whole  pepper,  and  a  tea-spocmfnl  of  salt.  Set 
the  pan  over  coals,  and  let  the  mushrooms  stew  slowly  foi 
ten  ttinates,  keeping  the  pan  well  covered.  Then  take  thoa 
off,  1st  them  get  cold  by  degrees,  and  put  tibem  into  email 
bottles  with  the  allegar  strained  from  the  ^ice  and  poured 
upon  them. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  boil  an  onion  with  the  mushroom% 
anc^if  it  turns  black  or  bluei^,  you  may  infer  that  there  is  a 
poisonous  one  among  them;  and  they  should  therefore  be 
thrown  away.  Stir  them  for  the  same  reason,  with  a  silvei 
spoon. 
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TO   PICKLE  T0MATA8. 

Taki  a  peck  of  tomatas,  (the  small  round  ones  are  best  fox 
pickling,)  and  prick  every  one  with  a  fork.  Put  them  into  a 
broad  stone  or  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  salt  between  every 
layer  of  tomatas.  Cover  them,  and  let  them  remain  three 
days  m  the  salt.  Then  put  them 'into  vinegar  and  watei 
miz^d  in  equal  quantities,  half  and  half^  and  keep  them  in  it 
twenty-four  hours  to  draw  out  the  saltness.  There  must  be 
srtSftiwnt  of  the  liquid  to  cover  the  tomatas  well. 
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To  a  peck  of  tomatas  allow  a  bottle  of  muBtard,  lialf  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  with  a  dozen 
onions  sliced  thin.  Pack  the  tomatas  In  a  stone  jar,  placing 
the  spices  and  onions  alternately  with  the  layers  of  tomatas. 
Put  them  in  till  the  jar  is  two-thirds  full.  Then  fill  it  up 
with  strong  cold  ylnegar,  and  stop  it  closely.  The  pickles 
will  be  fit  to  eat  in  a  fortnight. 

If  you  do  not  like  onions,  substitute  for  them  a  larger 
quantity  of  spice. 

TOMATA  SOY.— For  this  purpose  you  must  have  th« 
best  and  ripest  tomatas,  and  they  must  be  gathered  on  a  dry 
day.  Do  not  peel  them,  but  merely  cut  them  into  slices, 
flaying  strewed  some  salt  over  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  put  in  die 
tomatas  in  layers;  sprinkling  between  each  layer  (which 
should  be  about  two  inches  in  thickness)  a  half  pint  of  salt. 
Repeat  this  till  you  haye  put  in  eight  quarts  or  one  peck  of 
tomatas.  Coyer  the  tub  and  let  it  set  for  three  days.  Then 
early  in  the  morning,  put  the  tomatas  into  a  large  porcelain 
kettle,  and  boil  it  slowly  and  steadily  till  ten  at  night,  ttCh 
quently  mashing  and  stirring  the  tomatas.  Then  put  it  oat 
to  cool.  Next  morning  strain  and  press  it  through  a  sieye, 
and  when  no  more  liquid  will  pass  through,  put  it  into  a  clean 
kettle  with  two  ounces  of  cloyes,  one  ounce  of  mace,  two 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  two  table*spoonfol8  of  cayenne, 
all  powdered. 

Again  let  it  boil  slowly  and  steadily  all  day,  and  pot  it  to 
cool  in  the  eyening  in  a  large  pan.  Cover  it,  nnd  let  it  set 
all  night.  Next  day  put  it  into  small  bottles,  securing  liM 
corks  by  dipping  them  in  melted  rosin,  ^^  tybg  leadien 
oyer  them. 
^  H  made  exactly  according  to  these  directions,  and  slowly 


and  thoroughly  hoiled,  it  will  keep  for  years  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  and  may  housed  for  many  purposes  when  fresh  tomatas 
are  not  to  he  had. 


TO  PICKLE    CAULIFLOWERS. 

Take  the  whitest  and  closest  fiiU-grown  cauliflowers ;  cut 
off  the  thick  stalk,  and  split  the  hlossom  or  flower  part  into 
eight  or  ten  pieces.  Spread  them  on  a  large  dish,  sprinkle 
them  with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
wash  ofi*  the  salt,  drain  them,  put  them  into  a  broad  flat  jar  or 
pan,  scald  them  with  salt  and  water,  (allowing  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water,)  corer  them  closely  and  let 
them  stand  in  the  brine  till  next  day.  Afterwards  drain  them 
in  a  hair  sieve,  and  spread  them  on  a  cloth  in  a  warm  place 
to  dry  for  a  day  and  a  night.  Then  put  them  carefully,  piece 
by  piece,  into  clean  broad  jars  and  pour  oyer  them  a  pickle 
which  has  been  prepared  as  follows :— Mix  together  three 
ounces  of  coriander  seed,  three  ounces  of  turmeric,  one  ounce 
of  mustard  seed,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger.  Pound  the  whole 
in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.  Put  it  into  three  quarts  of  the 
very  best  cider  vinegar,  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  a  stone 
jar,  and  let  it  infuse  three  days.  These  are  the  proportions, 
but  the  quantity  of  the  whole  pickle,  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  cauliflower,  which  must  be  kept  well  coverec 
by  the  liquid.  Pour  it  over  the  cauliflower,  and  secure  the 
jars  closely  from  the  air. 

You  may  pickle  brocoli  in  the  same  manner.     Also  the 
green  tops  of  asparagus. 
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TO   PICKLE   RED   CABBAGE. 

Taxx  a  fine  firm  cabbage  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  colour. 
Strip  off  the  outer  learea,  and  out  out  the  stalk.  Quarter  the 
cabbage  lengthways,  and  then  slice  it  cross wajs.  Lay  it  in 
a  deep  dish,  sprinkle  a  handful  of  salt  over  it,  corer  it  with 
another  dish,  and  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours.  Then  drain  it 
in  a  cullender  from  the  salt,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Make  a  pickle 
of  sufficient  cider  vinegar  to  cover  the  cabbage  well,  adding  to 
it  equal  quantities  of  cloves  and  allsptce,  with  some  mace. 
The  spices  must  be  put  in  whole,  with  a  little  cochineal  to 
give  it  a  good  red  colour.  Boil  the  vinegar  and  spices  hard 
for  five  minutes,  and  having  put  the  cabbage  into  a  stone  jar, 
pour  the  vinegar  over  it  boiling  hot.  Cover  the  jar  with  a 
cloth  tiU  it  gets  cold ;  and  then  put  in  a  large  cork,  and  tie 
a  leather  over  it. 
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EXCELLENT   COLD    SLAW. 

Take  a  nice  fresh  white  cabbage,  wash,  and  drain  it,  and 
cut  off  the  stalk.  Shave  down  the  head  evenly  and  nicely 
into  very  small  shreds,  with  a  cabbage-cotter,  or  a  sharp  knife. 
Put  it  into  a  deep  china  dish,  and  prepare  for  it  the  following 
dressing.  Take  a  ji%»or  a  half-tumblerful  of  the  best  cider 
vinegar,  and  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
divided  into  four  bits,  and  rolled  in  flour;  a  small  salt-spoon 
of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cayenne.  Stir  all  this  well 
together,  and  boil  it  in  a  small  saucepan.  Have  ready  tiie 
yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten.  As  soon  as  ihe  mixture  has 
come  to  a  hard  boil,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  beaten 
egg.  Then  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  shred  cabbage,  and 
mix  it  well,  all  through,  with  a  spoon.    Set  it  to  cool,  on  loe 
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or  mov,  or  in  the  open  air.    It  mast  be  qmte  cold  before  it 
goes  to  table. 

WARM  SLAW.— Take  a  red  cabbage;  wash,  diain,  and 
ahied  it  finely.  Pat  it  into  a  deep  dish.  Coyer  it  closely, 
and  set  it  on  the  top  of  a  stove,  or  in  a  bake  oven,  till  it  is  warm 
all  throngh.  Then  make  a  dressing  as  in  the  receipt  for  coid 
slaw.  Poor  it  hot  over  the  cabbage.  Cover  the  dish,  and 
send  it  to  table  as  warm  as  possible. 
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EAST  INDIA  PICKLE. 

t 

Tbis  is  a  mixture  of  various  things  pickled  together,  and 
^  put  into  the  same  Jar. 

Have  ready  a  smaU  white  cabbage,  sliced,  and  the  stalk 

removed ;  a  cauliflower  cut  into  neat  branches,  leaving  out 

the  large  stalk ;    sliced  cucumbers ;   sliced  carrots ;   sliced 

beets,  (all  nicked  round  the  edges ;)  button-onions ;  strings* 

beans;   radish  pods;  barberries;  cherries;    green  grapes; 

»  nastuitians ;    capsicums ;   bell-peppers,  fixi.     Sprinkle   all 

t  these  things  with  salt,  put  them  promiscuoosly  into  a  large 

\  earthen  pan,  and  pour  scalding  salt  and  water  over  them. 

[  •    Let  them  lie  in  the  brine  for  four  days,  turning  them  all  over 

every  day.    l*hen  take  them  out,  wash  each  thing  separately 

in  vinegar,  and  wipe  them  carefully  in  a  cloth.    Afterwards 

lay  them  on  sieves  before  the  fire,  and  dry  them  thoroughly. 

For  the  pickle  liquor. — ^To  every  two  quarts  of  the  best 
vinegar,  put  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  white  ginger  root, 
scraped  and  sliced;  the  same  of  long  pepper;  two  ounces 
of  peeled  shalots,  or  little  button-onions,  cut  in  pieces ;  haii 
tBonaee  of  peeled  garlic;  an  onnce  of  tyrmeiic*  and  two 
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oaaOM  of  auiBtaTd  seed  braised,  or  of  mnstaid  poirder. 
Let  all  these  ingredients,  mixed  witli  the  Tinegv,  infoM  In 
a  close  jar  for  a  week,  setting  in  a  warm  place,  or  by  the 
£re.  Then  (after  the  iregetables  haye  been  pnopeily  pre- 
pared, and  dried  from  the  brine)  put  them  all  into  one 
lajye  stone  jar,  or  into  smaller  jars*  and  streiA  the  piakle 
oyer  them.  The  liquid  mnst  be  in  a  large  quaBti)y,  so 
as  to  keep  the  vegfitables  well  oorered  with  it»  or  they  will 
spoil.  Pat  a  table-spoonfol  of  sweet  oil  on  the  top  of  «Mh 
Jar,  and  secure  them  well  with  a  large  cork  and  a  leather. 

If  you  find  that  after  awhile  the  vegetables  have  absorbed 
the  liquor,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  their  not  having  a  suffi- 
ciency, prepare  some  more  seasoned  vinegar  and  pour  it  over 
them* 

East  India  pickle  is  very  convenienti  and  will  kasp  two 
years.  As  different  vegetables  oome  into  eeasoB,  you  can 
prepare  them  with  the  salt  and  water  process,  and  add  th«n 
to  the  things  already  in  the  jar.  You  may  put  amall  BSOgoeB 
into  this  pickle ;  also  plams,  peaches  and  apiieots. 
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TO  PICKLE  OYSTERS   FOR  KEEPING. 

Fon  this  purpose  take  none  but  the  finest  and  largest  oys- 
ters. After  they  are  opened,  separate  them  from  their  liquor, 
and  put  them  into  a  bucket  or  a  large  pan,  and  pour  boiling 
water  upon  thm  to  take  out  the  slime.  Stir  them  about  in 
It,  and  \hen  take  them  out,  and  rinse  them  well  in  cold  water. 
Then  put  them  into  a  large  kettle  with  fresh  water^  barely 
enough  to  cover  them,  (mixing  with  it  a  tidl>le4poonfal  of  salt 
to  every  hundred  oysters,)  and  give  them  a  boil  np,  i«st  snii* 
clent  to  plump  them.    Take  them  ont,  spiead  them  on 
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diahes  or  on  a  clean  table,  and  corer  them  with  a  cloth.  Take 
the  liquor  of  the  03r8tefs,  and  wfth  e\reTy  pint  of  it  mix  a  quart 
of  the  best  vinegar,  a  table-spoonful  of  salt,  a  table-spoonful 
of  whole  cloTes,  the  same  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  a  teap 
spoonful  of  whole  mace.  Put  the  liquid  oyer  the  fire  in  a 
kettle,  and  when  it  boils  throw  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them 
tein^n  in  it  ^y^  minutes.  Then  take  the  whole  off  the  fire, 
$fit  It  up  well,  and  let  it  stand  to  get  quite  cold.  Afteiwasdfl 
(if  you  hare  a  large  quantity)  put  it  into  a  keg,  which  must  first 
ha  well  scalded,  (a  new  keg  is  best,)  and  fill  it  as  full  as  itcaa 
hold.  -Do  not  put  a  weight  on  the-  oysters  to  keep  them 
down  in  the  liquor,  as  it  will  crush  them  to  pieces  if  the  mg 
shoold  be  moTed  or  conveyed  to  a  distance.  If  you  hare  lot 
enough  to  fill  a  keg,  put  them  into  stone  jais  when  they  art 
p«rfeetly  cold,  and  cover  them  securely. 

For  pickling  oysters  and  all  other  purposes  use  only  the  best 
cider  vinegar.  The  sharp  pungent  vinegar  made  entirely  of 
diemical  substances  will  destroy  the  oysters,  and  is  too  un^ 
wholesome  for  any  culinary  purpose.  No  one  should  pur- 
chase it.  It  may  be  known  by  its  excessive  sharpness;  being 
violentiy  pungent  without  any  pleasant  flavour. 


SO 
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SWEETMEATS. 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Tus  introduction  of  iron  waie  lined  with  porcelain  has  for^ 
Umately  almost  superseded  the  use  of  brass  or  bell-metal 
kettles  for  boiling  sweetmeats;  a  practice  by  which  the 
articles  prepared  in  those  pernicious  utensils  were  always 
more  or  less  imbued  with  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  ver- 
digris that  is  produced  in  them  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Charcoal  furnaces  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  pre- 
•ervmg ;  the  kettles  being  set  on  the  top.  They  can  be  used 
in  the  open  air.  Sweetmeats  should  be  boiled  rather  quickly, 
Uiat  the  watery  particles  may  exhale  at  once,  without  being 
subjected  to  so  long  a  process  as  to  spoil  the  colour  and 
diminish  thd  flavour  of  the  fruit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
boiled  too  short  a  time  they  will  not  keep  so  well. 

If  you  wish  your  sweetmeats  to  lOok  bright  and  clear,  use 
only  the  very  best  loaf-sugar.  Fruit  may  be  preserved  for 
family  use  and  for  common  purposes,  in  sugar  of  inferior 
quality,  but  it  will  never  have  a  good  appearance,  and  it  is  also 
more  liable  to  spoil. 

If  too  small  a  proportion  of  sugar  is  allowed  to  the  fruit,  it 
will  certainly  not  keep  well.  When  this  experiment  is  tried  it 
is  generally  found  to  be  false  economy ;  as  sweetmeats,  when 
they  begin  to  spoil,  can  only  bo  recovered  and  made  eatable 
by  boiling  them  over  again  with  additional  sugu^  and  even 
then,  they  are  never  so  good  as  if  done  properly  at  first.  If 
Jellies  have  not  sufficient  sugar,  they  do  not  congeal,  but 
will  remain  liquid. 
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Jelly  ba^  should  be  made  of  white  flannel.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  wooden  stand  or  frame  like  a  towel  horse,  to  which  the 
bag  can  be  tied  while  it  is  dripping.  The  bag  should  first  be 
dipped  in  hot  water,  for  if  dry  it  will  absorb  too  much  of  the 
juice.  After  the  liquor  is  all  in,  close  the  top  of  the  bag,  thai 
none  of  the  flavour  may  eyaporate. 

In  putting  away  sweetmeats,  it  is  best  to  place  them  in 
small  jars,  as  the  more  frequently  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  by 
opening,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  their  spoiling.  The  best 
vessels  for  this  purpose  are  white  queen's-ware  pots,  or  glass 
jars.  For  jellies,  jams,  and  for  small  fruit,  common  glass 
tumblers  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  covered  simply 
with  double  tissue-paper,  cut  exactly  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
top  of  the  glass,  laid  lightly  on  the  sweetmeat,  and  pressed 
down  all  round  with  the  finger.  This  covering,  if  closely  and 
nicely  fitted,  will  be  found  to  keep  them  perfectly ^^1,  aad 
as  it  adheres  so  closely  as  to  form  a  complete  ooat  over  the 
top,  it  is  better  for  jellies  or  jams  than  writing-paper  dipped 
in  brandy,  which  is  always  somewhat  shrivelled  by  the  Uqoot 
with  which  it  has  been  saturated. 

If  you  find  that  your  sweetmeats  have  become  dry  and  ean- 
died,  you  may  liquefy  them  again  by  setting  the  Jars  in  walef 
and  making  it  boil  round  them. 

In  preserving  fruit  who^e,  it  is  best  to  put  it  first  in  a  thin 
syrup.    If  boiled  in  a  thick  sjrrup  at  the  beginning,  the  juice 
will  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  shrink  the  fruit, 
j*  It  is  better  to  boil  it  but  a  short  time  at  once,  and  then  to 
take  it  out  and  let  it  get  cold,  afterwards  returning  it  to  the 

,    syrup,  than  to  keep  it  boiling  too  long  at  a  time,  which  will 

I    cause  it  to  break  and  lose  its  shape. 

9 

Preserving  kettles  should  be  rather  broad  than  deep,  for  the 
Mt  cannot  be  done  equally  if  it  is  too  mu^h  heaped.    Thifj 
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i^ould  all  have  coTen  beloDgiag  to  themt  to  pot  on  after  the 
acorn  haa  d  .ne  rlaiag,  that  the  flaTour  of  the  fruit  maj  be 
kept  in  with  the  Bteam.- 

A  perflated  Bkimmer  pierced  all  throu^  with  holee  ia  a 
Teiy  necessary  uteasil  in  making  sweetmeats. 

The  water  used  for  melting  the  sugar  should  be  yery  clear; 
•pring  or  pump  water  is  best.  But  if  you  are  obliged  to  nse 
QTer  water,  let  it  first  be  filtered.  Any  turbidness  or  impurity 
in  the  water  will  injure  the  clearness  of  the  sweetmeats. 

If  sweetmeats  ferment  in  the  jars,  boil  them  over  again 
witli  additional  sugar. 
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CLARIFIED  SUGAR  STRUP. 
Takc  eight  pounds  of  the  best  double-refined  loaf-sngar, 
and  break  it  up  or  powder  it.  Have  ready  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  strong  froth.  Stir  the  white  of  egg  gra- 
dnally  into  two  quarts  of  very  clear  spring  or  pump  water. 
Pm  the  sugar  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  mix  with  it  the 
watnr  and  white  of  egg.  While  the  sugar  is  melting,  stir  it 
frequently ;  and  when  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  put  the  ketde 
cffw  a  moderate  fire,  and  let  it  boil,  carefully  taking  off  the 
seam  as  it  cornea  to  the  top,  and  pouring  in  a  little  cold 
water  when  you  find  the  syrup  rising  so  as  to  run  orer  &e 
edge  of  the  kettle.  It  will  be  well  «rhen  it  first  boils  hard  to 
pour  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  keep  down  the  bubbles  so 
that  the  scum  may  appear,  and  be  easily  remoyed.  You  must 
not  howerer  boil  it  to  candy  height,  so  that  the  bubbles  will 
look  like  hard  pearis,  and  the  syrup  will  harden  in  the  spoon 
and  hang  firom  it  in  strings ;  for  though  rery  thick  and  elear 
it  must  continue  liquid .  When  it  is  done,  let  it  stand  till  it 
gets  quite  cold ;  and  if  you  do  not  want  it  for  immediate  use, 
put  it  into  bottles  and  seal  the  corkSt 
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When  yoa  wish  to  use  this  syrup  for  presenringf,  yon  have 
«n]y  to  put  the  fruit  into  it,  and  hoil  it  till  tender  and  clear,: 
hut  not  till  it  breaks.  Large  fruit  that  is  done  whole,  should. 
first  he  boiled  tender  in  a' very  thin  syrup  that  it  may  not 
shrink.  Small  fruit,  such  as  raspberries,  strawberries,  grapeSt' 
currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  may,  if  perfectly  ripe,  he  put  raw 
into  strong  cold  sugar  syrup ;  they  will  thus  retain  their  form 
and  colour,  and  their  freshness  and  natural  taste.  They  must 
be  put  into  small  glass  jars,  and  kept  well  covered  with  the 
syrup.  This,  howeyer,  is  an  experiment  which  sometimes 
fails,  and  had  best  be  tried  on  a  scale,  or  only  for  imi|ie^ 
diate  use. 


«M«M«Mw««M<M<.«M» 


TO  PRESERVE  GINGER. 

Take  root  of  green  ginger,  and  pare  it  neatly  witii  maharp 
knife,  throwing  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  as  yoa  pare  lli 
Then  boil  it  till  tender  all  through,  changing  the  water  tinea 
titaies.  Each  time  put  on  the  gmger  in  qaite  cold  water  to  take 
out  the  excessive  heat.  When  it  is  perfectly  tender,  Uifow  it 
again  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  lie  an  hoar  or  m<»e; 
din  will  make  it  crisp.    In  the  mean  time  prepare  the  syrup* 

For  every  six  pounds  of  ginger  root,  clarify  seven  poande 

of  the  best  double-refined  loaf-sugar.    Break  np  the  eng^^ 

put  it  into  a  preserving  kettle,  and  melt  it  in  spring  or  pomp 

water,  (into  which  you  have  stirred  gradually  the  beaten 

White  of  two  eggs,)  allowing  a  pint  of  water  te  each  pomid 

of  sugar.    Boil  and  skim  it  well.    Then  let  the  synip  etaad 

till  it  is  cold  ;  and  having  drained  the  ginger,  pour  the  eyrop 

over  it,  cover  it,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for  two  days.    Thea^ 

having  poured  it  from  the  ginger,  boil  the  synip  over  agam; 

As  won  as  it  is  cold,  pour  it  again  on  the  gtngev,  aa^  lei  it 

20* 
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fltaid  at  least  three  days.  Afterwards  boil  tlie  synp  agaio, 
aid  pom  it  hat  orer  the  ginger.  Proceed  in  this  manner  lill 
yon  find  that  the  sjmp  has  thoroughly  penetrated  the  ginger* 
(which  yoa  may  ascertain  by  its  taste  and  appearance  when 
you  out  a  piece  off,)  and  till  the  syrnp  becomes  very  thick 
sad  rich.    Then  put  it  all  into  jars,  and  coTcr  it  closely. 

If  yon  put  the  syrnp  hot  to  the  ginger  at  first,  it  will  shrink 
and  shriTel.  After  the  first  time,  you  have  only  to  boil  and 
nboil  the  syrup ;  as  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  require  any 
fiuther  clarifying  if  carefully  skimmed.  It  will  be  greatly 
improTed  by  adding  some  lemon-juice  at  the  close  of  the  last 
boiling. 


TO    PRESERVE  CITRONS. 

Fame  off  the  outer  skin  of  some  fine  citrons,  and  cut  thsm 
isto  quarters.  Take  out  the  middle.  You  may  divide  each 
quarter  into  several  pieces.  Lay  them  for  four  or  five  hours 
in  salt  and  water.  Take  them  out,  and  then  soak  them  in 
spring  or  pump  water  (changing  it  frequently)  till  all  the 
saltoess  is  extracted,  and  till  the  last  water  tastes  perfectly 
finsk.  Boil  a  small  lump  of  alum,  and  scald  them  in  iha 
slum-water.  It  must  be  very  weak,  or  it  will  communicate 
ftR  uapleasant  taste  to  the  citrons;  a  lump  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut  will  suffice  for  six  pounds.  Afterwards  simmer 
thsm  two  hours  with  l^ers  of  green  Tine  leayes.  Hien  make 
a  syrvp,  allowing  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  loaf-sugar; 
Ml  and  skim  it  well.  When  it  is  quite  cleaT»  put  in  th^ 
sitroBS,  and  boil  them  slowly,  till  they  are  so  soft  tibat  a  straw 
mU\  pierce  tibrough  them  without  breaking.  Afterwards  put 
liHBa  into  a  large  dirii,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  harden. 
*   Pfepexe  some  lemons,  by  paring  off  the  yellow  rind  r^ 
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Ukioy  aad  ovUing  it  into  slips  of  unifonn  sise  and  shape*  I^ay 
the  lemoiwriad  in  scalding  water,  to  extract  the  bitteraess* 
Then  take  the  pared  lemons,  cut  them  into  quarters,  meaeafQ 
a  half  pint  of  water  to  each  lemon,  and  boil  them  to  a  mash* 
Strain  the  boiled  lemon  through  a  sieve,  and  to  eaeh  pint  of 
liquid  allow  a  pound  of  the  best  double-refined  loaf-sugar,  foi 
the  second  syrup.  Melt  the  sugar  in  the  liquid,  and  sUr  into 
It  gradually  some  beaten  white  of  egg ;  allowing  one  white  to 
four  pounds  of  sugar.  Then  set  it  over  the  fire;  put  the 
lemon<^eel  into  the  syrup,  and  let  it  boil  in  it  till  quite  solL 

Pat  the  citrons  cold  into  a  glass  jar,  and  pour  the  hot  syrap 
over  Ihem.  Let  the  lemon  remain  with  the  citrons,  as  it  will 
improve  their  flavour. 

If  you  wish  the  citrons  to  be  candied,  boil  down  the  second 
^lup  to  eand^eight,  (that  is,  till  it  hangs  in  strings  from  the 
spoon,)  and  pour  it  over  the  citrons.    Keep  them  well  covered* 

Yon  may,  if  you  choose,  after  you  take  the  citrons  from  the 
almn-water,  give  them  a  boil  in  very  weak  ginger  tea,  made 
ef  the  roots  of  green  ginger  if  you  can  procure  it ;  if  not,  of  laoe 
ginger.  Powdered  ginger  will  not  do  at  all.  This  gingex 
tea  will  completely  eradicate  any  remaining  taste  of  the  sail 
or  the  alum*  Afterwards  cover  the  sides  and  bottcaa  of  the 
pan  with  vine  leaves,  put  a  layer  of  leaves  between  each 
layer  of  citron,  and  cover  the  top  with  leaves.  Simmer  the 
citrons  in  this  two  hours  to  green  them. 

In  the  same  manner  you  may  preserve  water-melon  rkid, 
or  the  rind  of  eantelopes.  Cut  these  rinds  into  stars,  dia* 
monds,  crescents,  circles,  or  into  any  fanciful  shape  you 
ohoose.  Be  sure  to  pare  ofif  the  outside  skin  before  you  put 
the  rinds  into  the  salt  and  water. 

Pumpkin  cut  into  slips,  may  be  preserved  aceording  to  the 
h^Te  noeipt 
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CANTELOPES  OR  MUSK-MELONS.— Take  yery 
small  cantelopes  before  they  are  ripe.  Shaye  a  thin  paring 
off  the  whole  outside.  Cut  out  a  small  piece  or  plug  about  an 
inch  square,  and  through  it  extract  all  the  seeds,  &c.  from  the 
middle.  Then  return  the  plugs  to  the  hole  from  whence  yoa 
took  them,  and  secure  them  with  a  needle  and  thread,  or  by 
tying  a  small  string  round  the  cantelope. 

Lay  the  cantelopes  for  four  or  fiye  hours  in  salt  and  water. 
Then  put  them  into  spring  water  to  extract  the  salt,  changing 
the  water  till  you  find  it  salt  no  longer.  Scald  them  in  weak 
alum-water.  Make  a  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of 
water  to  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  boil  the  cani elopes  in  it 
till  a  straw  will  go  through  them.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
set  them  in  the  sun  to  harden. 

Prepare  some  fine  ripe  oranges,  paring  off  fRe  yellow  rind 
yery  thin,  and  cutting  it  into  slips,  and  then  laying  it  in  scald- 
ing water  to  extract  the  bitterness.  Cut  the  oranges  into 
pieces ;  allow  a  pint  of  water  to  each  orange,  and  boil  them 
to  a  pulp.  Afterwards  strain  them,  and  allow  to  each  pint 
of  theliquid,  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf-sugar,  and  stir  in  a  little 
beaten  white  of  egg ;  one  white  to  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
This  is  for  the  second  syrup.  Boil  the  peel  in  it,  skimming 
it  well.  When  the  peel  is  soft,  take  it  all  out ;  for  if  left 
among  the  cantelopes,  it  will  commnnicate  to  it  too  strong  a 
taste  of  the  orange. 

Put  the  cantelopes  into  your  jars,  and  pour  oyer  them  the 
hot  syrup.  Coyer  them  closely,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool 
place. 

Large  cantelopes  may  be  prepared  for  preserying  (after  you 

haye  taken  off  the  outer  rind)  by  cutting  them  into  pieces 

according  to  the  natural  diyisions  with  which  they  are  fluted. 

This  receipt  for  preserying  cantelopes  whole,  will  do  rmj 
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wttll  for  green  lemons  or  limes,  substituting  lemon-peel  and 
l^tnon-juice  for  that  of  oranges  in  the  second  syrup. 

Yon  may  use  some  of  the  first  syrup  to  boil  up  the  pulp  of/' 
the  orange  or  lemons  that  has  been  left.    It  will  make  a  sort 
of  marmalade,  that  is  very  good  for  colds. 


PREBERYED  WATER-MELON  RIND.»HaYingpand 
off  the  green  skin,  cut  the  rind  of  a  water-melon  into  pieces  of 
any  shape  you  please ;  stars,  diamonds,  circles,  crescents  or 
leaves,  using  for  the  purpose  a  sharp  penknife.  Weigh  the 
pieces,  and  allow  to  each  pound  a  pound  and  a  halt  of  loaf 
sugar.  Set  the  sugar  aside,  and  put  the  pieces  of  melon-rind 
into  a  preserving  kettle,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  you 
have  lined  with  green  vine  leaves.  Put  a  layer  of  vine  leaves 
between  each  layer  of  melon-rind,  and  cover  the  top  with 
leaves.  Disperse  among  the  pieces  some  very  small  bits  of 
alum,  each  about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  com,  and  allowing 
one  bit  to  every  pound  of  the  melon-rind.  Pour  in  just  water 
enough  to  cover  the  whole,  and  place  a  thick  double  cloth  (or 
some  other  covering)  over  the  top  of  the  kettle  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  which  will  improve  the  greening.  Let  it  simmer  (but 
not  boil)  for  two  hours.  Then  tai^e  out  the  pieces  of  melon- 
rind  and  spread  them  on  dishes  to  cool.  Afterwards  if  you 
find  that  they  taste  of  the  alum,  simmer  them  in  very  weak 
ginger  tea  for  about  three  hours.  Then  proceed  to  make  your 
syrup.  Melt  the  sugar  in  clear  spring  or  pump  water,  allow 
ing  a  pint  of  water  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar,  and  mixing 
in  with  it  some  white  of  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  The 
white  of  one  egg  will  be  enough  for  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
Boil  and  skim  it ;  and  when  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  put  in 
the  melon-rind,  and  let  it  simmer  an  hour.  Take  it  out  and 
fpiwd  it  to  oool  on  dishes,  return  it  to  the  syrup,  and  mm 
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it  another  hour.  After  this  take  it  oat,  and  pat  it  into  a  toieen 
fioil  np.the  syrup  again,  and  poar  it  over  the  melon-rind. 
\?0Ter  it,  and  let  it  stand  all  night.  Next  morning  g^ye  the 
syrup  another  hoil ;  adding  to  it  some  lemon-juice,  allowing 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  to  a  quart  of  the  syrup.  When  yon 
find  it  so  thick  as  tHng  in  a  drop  on  the  point  of  the  spoon, 
it  is  sufficiently  done.  Then  put  the  rind  into  glass  jars, 
pour  in  tlie  syrup,  and  secure  the  sweetmeats  closely  from 
the  air  with  paper  dipped  in  brandy,  and  a  leather  outer  eorer. 

This,  if  carefully  done  and  well  greened,  is  a  very  nice 
sweetmeat,  and  may  be  used^to  ornament  the  top  of  creams, 
jellies,  jams,  &c.  laying  it  round  in  rings  or  wreaths. 

Citrons  may  be  preserved  green  in  the  same  manner,  first 
paring  off  the  outer  skin  and  cutting  them  into  quarters.  Also 
green  limes. 

PRESERVED  PEPPERS.— -For  this  purpose  take  the 
•mall  round  peppers  while  they  are  green.  With  a  sharp 
penknife  extract  the  seeds  and  cores ;  and  then  put  the  ouU 
sides  into  a  kettle  with  vine  leayes,  and  a  little  alum  to  gtye 
them  firmness,  and  assist  in  keeping  them  green.  Proceed 
precisely  as  directed  for  the  watei^melon  rind,  in  the  abore 
receipt. 

PUMPKIN  CHIPS.— It  is  best  to  defer  making  this 
sweetmeat  (which  wPl  be  found  very  fine)  till  late  in  the  sea* 
son  when  lemons  are  ripe  and  are  to  be  had  in  plenty.  Pump- 
kins (as  they  keep  well)  can  generally  be  procured  at  any 
time  through  the  winter^ 

Take  a  fine  pumpkin  of  a  rich  deep  colour,  pare  off  the 
outer  rind;  remove  the  seeds;  and  having  sliced  the  best 
part,  cut  it  into  chips  of  equal  size,  and  about  as  thick  as  m 
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kilf  dollar.  They  should  be  in  long  narrow  pieces,  two 
hnlies  in  breadth,  and  four  in  length.  It  is  best  to  pre- 
pare the  pompkin  the  day  before;  and  having  weighed  the 
chips,  allow  to  each  pound  of  them  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf> 
sugar.  You  must  have  several  dozen  of  fine  ripe  lemons, 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  jill  of  lemon-jultft  to  each  pound  of 
pumpkin.  Having  rolled  them  under  your  hand  on  a  table, 
to  make  them  yield  as  much  juice  as  possible,  pare  off  the 
yellow  rind  and  put  it  away  for  some  other  purpose.  Then 
having  cut  the  lemons,  squeeze  out  all  the  juice  into  a  pitcher. 
Lay  the  pumpkin  chips  in  a  larg^  pan  or  tareen,  strewing  th» 
sugar  among  them.  Then  having  measured  the  lemon-juice 
U  a  wine»glass,  (two  common  wine-glasses  making  one  jill,l 
poor  it  over  the  pumpkin  and  sugar,  cover  the  vessel,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night. 

Next  day  transfer  the  pumpkin,  sugar,  and  lemon-juice  to  a 
piee«ving  kettle,  and  boil  it  slowly  for  an  hour  or  m<Me, 
or  till  the  pumpkin  becomes  all  through  tender,  crisp,  and 
transparent;  but  it  must  not  be  over  the  fire  long  enough  to^ 
break  and  lose  its  form.  You  must  skim  it  thoroughly.  Some 
very  small  pieces  of  the  lemon-paring  may  be  boiled  with  it. 
When  you  think  it  is  done,  take  up  the  pumpkin  chips  in  a 

perforated  skimmer  that  the  syrup  may  drain  through  the 

* 

holes  back  into  the  kettle.  Spread  the  chips  to  cool  on  large 
dishes,  and  pass  the  syrup  through  a  flannel  bag  that  has  been 
first  dipped  in  hot  water.  When  the  chips  are  cold,  put  them 
into  glass  jars  or  tumblers,  pour  in. the  syrup,  and  lay  on  the 
top  white  paper  dipped  in  brandy.  Then  tie  up  the  jars  vntb 
leather,  or  with  covers  of  thick  white  paper. 

If  yo«t  find  that  when  cold  the  chips  are  not  perfectly  dear, 
-crisp,  and  tender,  give  them  another  boil  in  the  syrup  before 
yon  put  diem  up. 
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This,  if  well  made,  is  a  handsome  and  «zcellentsirMBMil» 
It  seed  not  be  eaten  with  cream,  the  syrup  being'  so  deUeiovS 
«s  to  require  nothing  to  improve  it.  Shells  of  puff-paste  tot 
baked  empty,  and^then  filled  with  pumpkin  chips,  will  h^ 
found  Teiy  nice.  ^ 

Musk-mclon  chips  may  be  done  in  the  same  mannw. 


TO  PRESERVE  PINE-APPLE S.~Take  fine  large  pine- 
apples ;  pare  them,  and  cut  off  a  small  round  pie^  from  fhe 
bottom  of  each ;  let  the  freshest  and  best  of  the  top  leaveS 
remain  on.  Have  ready  od  a  slow  fire,  a  large  preserrinjr 
kettle  with  a  thin  syrup  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  fniU 
in  making  this  syrup  allow  a  pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar  to  erecy 
quart  of  water,  and  half  the  white  of  a  beaten  eg|r ;  all  to  be 
mixed  before  it  goes  on  the  fire.  Then  boil  and  skim  it,  and 
when  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  put  in  the  pine-apples,  and 
simmer  them  slowly  an  hour.  Then  take  &em  out  to  oool, 
cover  tiiem  carefully  and  put  them  away  till  next  day ;  saving 

^the  syrup  in  another  vessel.  Next  day,  put  them  into  Iks 
same  syrup,  and  simmer  them  again  an  hour.  On  the  diM 
aay,  repeat  the  process.     The  fourth  day,  make  a  strong 

"  fresh  syrup,  allowing  but  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
%<igar,  and  to  every  three  pounds  the  beaten  white  of  one  egg. 
When  this  syrup  has  boiled,  and  is  completely  skimmed,  put 
in  the  pine-apples,  and  simmer  them  half  an  hour.  Then  take 
them  out  to  cool,  and  set  them  aside  till  next  morning.  Boil 
Ihem  again  half  an  hour  in  the  same  syrup,  and  repefett  this 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  or  till  yon  can  pierce  threogh  the 
pine-apple  with  a  straw  from  a  corn-broom.  At  the  last  of 
these  boilings  enrich  the  syrup  by  allowing  to  eadi  poonil  of 
sugar  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more ;  and,  having  boUed  and 
skimmed  it,  put  in  the  pine  apples  for  half  an  hoar.    Tiisit 


gf 
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|i^  &^  out,  and  when  quite  cold  pat  each  inio  a  aeparet^ 
fkvpp  jar,  and  fill  up  with  the  syxup, 

^  Pipe  apples  may  be  preserved  in  slices  by  a  yeij  aiinpl^ 
|»ro(sess«  Pare  them,  and  cat  them  into  round  pieces  near  an 
inch  thick,  and  take  out  the  core  from  the  centre  of  each  sheet 
Allow  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  to  every  pound  of  the  sUce4  piner 
apple.  Powder  the  sugar,  and  strew  it  in  layers  between  the 
slices  of  pine-apple.  Cover  it  and  let  it  set  all  night.  Ne^t 
morning  measure  some  clear  spring  or  pump  water,  allowing 
half  a  pint  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  Beat  some  white  of  egg^ 
(one  white  to  four  pounds  of  sugar,)  and  when  it  is  a  ver][ 
»tiff  froth,  stir  it  gradually  into*lhe  water.  Then  mix  with  it 
th/e  pine-fipple  and  sugar,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  preserving 
)cettle.  Boil  and  skim  it  well,  till  the  pine-apple  is  tender 
and  bright  all  through.  Then  take  it  out,  and  when  cold* 
pot  it  up  in  wide-mouthed  glass  jars,  or  in  large  tumblers* 


TO  PREPARE  FRESH  PINE-APPLES.— Cut  off  th« 
^p  and  bottom  and  pare  off  the  rind.  Then  cut  the  pine-appled 
in  round  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  put  them  into  a  dee^ 
di^  sprinkling  every  slice  with  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Cover 
them,  and  ][pt  them  lie  in  the  sugar  for  an  hour  or  two,  before 
they  are  to  be  eaten. 


PRESERVED  LEMONS.— Take  large  fine  ripe  len^ons, 

that  have  no  blemishes.    Choose  those  with  thin,  smootl;^ 

rindr*    With  a  sharp  knife  scoop  a  hole  in  the  stalk  end  of 

eip^  l«irgB  enough  to  admit  the  handle  of  a  tea-spoon.    Hiis 

hol^.is  to  enable  the  syrup  to  penetrate  the  inside  ot  the 

l^monv*    Put  them  into  a  preserving  kettle  with  clear  water, 

and  b(Ni\  them  gently  till  you  find  them  tender,  keeping  the 

kettle  uncovered.     Then  take  them  out,  drain,  and  cool 

31 
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ibenv,  and  piU  ihem  into  a 'small  tab.-  Prepare  a  tMn  •ymp 
of  a  pound  of  loaf-angar  to  a  qnart  of  water.  When  yon  hatt 
boiled  and  skimmed  it,  pour  it  oyer  the  lemons  aad  covw 
them.  Let  them  stand  in  the  syrap  till  next  day.  Then  pent 
the  syrap  from  the  lemons,  and  spread  them  on  a  large  dish* 
Boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  and  ponr  it  oyer  them  again^ 
having  first  returned  them  to  the  tub.  Cover  them,  and  lei 
them  again  stand  tUl  next  day,  when  yon  must  agun  boil  the 
syrap  and  ponr  it  over  them.  Repeat  this  process  every  day 
till  yon  find  that  the  lemons  are  quite  clear»  and  that  the  syrap 
has  penetrated  them  thoroughly.  If  you  find  the  syrap  be*> 
eoming  too  weak,  add  a  little  more  sugar  to  it.  Finally,  mska 
a  strong  syrap  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  water  to  a 
ponnd  of  sugar,  adding  a  jill  of  raw  lemon-juice  squeezed 
firom  fresh  lemons,  and  allowing  to  every  four  pounds  of 
sugar  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg.  Mix  all  well  togetiitr  in  ^ 
ketde.  Boil  and  skim  it,  and  when  the  scum  ceases  to  riaoy 
pour  the  syrap  boiling  hot  over  the  lemons;  and  coveiing 
them  closely,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  for  four  days.  Then 
look  at  them,  and  if  you  find  that  they  have  not  sucked  in 
enough  of  the  syrap  to  make  the  inside  veiy  sweet,  boil  them 
gently  in  the  syrup  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  they  are 
cold,  put  them  up  in  glass  jars. 

Yon  may  green  lemons  by  burjring  them  in  a  kettie  of  vine 
leaves  when  you  give  tiiem  the  first  boiling  in  the  clear 
water. 

Limes  may  be  preserved  by  this  receipt ;  also  oranges. 

To  prepare  fresh  oranges  for  eating,  peel  and  cut  them  in 
round  slices  and  remove  the  seeds.  Strew  powdered  loa^ 
sugar  over  them.  Cover  them  and  let  tiiem  stand  an  howr 
b^rs  they  are  eaten. 


<  OBANOE  MABJMLALADE — ^Take  fine  large  jdpe  (^im^pi, 
vift  thui  deep-coloured  skins.  Weigh  them,  and  allow  to^ 
•aok  peoad  of  oranges  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Pare  off  j4l^ 
yettow  outside  of  the  rind  fnun  half  the  oiaages,  as  thin  tk 

m 

possible;  and  putting  it  into  a  pan  with  plenty  of  cold  waters 
eorer  it  etosely  (plaeing  a  double  cloth  beneath  the  tin  conrer) 
to  kiop  in  the  steem*  and  boil  it  slowly  till,  it  is  so  soft  that 
the  head  of  a  pin  will  pierce  it.  In  the  mean  time  grate  tlui 
lind  firom  the  remaining  oranges,  and  put  it  aside ;  quarter 
the  oKiBgeSy  and  take  out  all  the  pulp  and  the  juice ;  removing 
the  seeds  and  core.  Put  the  sugar  into  a  preserving  kettle, 
with  a  half  pint  of  clear  water  to  each  pound,  and  mix  it  with 
poihe  beaten  white  of  egg,  allowing  one  white  of  egg,  to 
every  four  pounds  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  i^  aU  die* 
f^ved,  put  it  en  the. fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  it  is  quite 
dear  end  thick.  Next  take  the  boiled  parings,  and  pound 
them, to  a  paste  in  a  mortar;  put  this  paste  into  the  sugar, 
imd  boil  ^nd  stir  it  ten  minutes.  Then  put  it  in  the  pulp  and 
jwoe  of  the  oranges,  and  the  grated  rind,  (which  will  much 
improve  the  colour,)  and  boil  all  together  for  about  half  an  hour, 
#U  it  is  a  transparent  mass.  When  cold,  put  it  up  in  glass 
jOTS,  layivig  brandy,  paper  on  the  top. 

Lemon  marmalade  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
JQU  nrast  allow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  each  p<^m^  of 
lemons. 


ORANGE  JELLY. — Take  twent]^  large  ripe  orangee, 
andi^mte  the  yellow  rind  from  seven  of  them.  .  Dissolve  sa 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  as  much  warm  water  as-will  cover  it» 
Mix  the  juioe  with  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  broken  up,  a^ 
add  the  grated  rind  and  the  isinglass.  Put  it  into  a  p«»oe> 
lain  pan  over  hot  coals,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils*    Then -skim 
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kmlL  BMl  it  ten  minutes,  and  strain  it(lmt  do  not  e^vMso 
it)  dbroagh  a  jell74>ag  till  it  is  qnite  clear.  P«t  it  into  « 
mould  to  congeal,  and  when  yon  want  to  tam  it  out  dt^  tlM 
ttoold  into  liike-'WiiTin  water.  Or  joa  may  pnt  it  into  giassef 
at  once. 

Yon  must  have  a  pint  of  juice  to  a  pound  of  sufir. 

A  lew  grains  of  saffron  boiled  with  liie  jeUy  will  impvsvt 
«he  oolour  without  affecting  the  taste. 


>%<Wti«»>l»%^*»<»  v*>*^* 


PRESERVED   PEACHES. 

Takb  large  juicy  ripe  peaches;  free-stones  are  the  best,*  as 
diey  have  a  finer  flavour  than  the  ding-stones,  and  are  nniell 
more  manageable  both  to  preserve,  and  to  eat.  Pare  then; 
and  cut  them  in  half,  or  in  quarters,  leaving  out  the  stones, 
the  half  of  which  you  must  save.  To  every  pound  of  dM 
peaches  allow  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Powder  the  sugar,  and 
strew  it  among  your  peaches.  Cover  them  and  let  them  stand 
all  night.  Crack  half  the  peach-stones,  break  them  up,  pul 
them  into  a  small  sauce-pan  and  boil  them  slowly  in  as  mneli 
water  as  will  cover  them.  Then  when  the  water  is  well  Ai 
Toured  with  the  peach-kernels,  strain  them  out,  and  set  the 
wa(g^aside.  Take  care  not  to  use  too  much  of  the  ksrttslf 
water ;  a  v^ry  little  will  suffice.  Put  the  peaches  into  a  pre 
serving  kettle,  and  boil  them  in  their  juice  over  a  quick  fire, 
{adding  the  kernel-water,)  and  skimming  them  all  the  time 
1¥hen  they  are  quite  clear,  which  should  be  in  half  an  ]K>ur, 
Mce  them  oiT,  and  put  them  into  a  tureen.  Bm\  the  syrup 
five  minutes  longer,  and  pour  it  hot  .over  the  peaches.  "Wlien 
tliey  are  cool,  put  them  into  glass  jars,  and  tie  them  upjwttli 
^aper  dipped  in  brandy  laid  next  to  than,* 
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'    ApiieMi  neetarfDM,  and  laige  phinui  may  h^  pmetTid  in 
^fM  Mme  maimer. 


PBA.OHB8  FOR  COMMON  U8£.^T^k»  ripe  fteMta^ 
peaches;  pare,  atone,  and  quarter  Iliem«  To  six  poaada  of 
the  ent  peaidiea  allow  three  pomida  of  the  beat  bnyvm  augHr. 
StMir ^dm-  avgaf  among  the  peaehea,  and  aet  them  away*  Next 
'nerhittg  add  a  handful  of  peach  leaves,  p«t  tim  whole  ittto^ 
preserving  kettle,  and  boil  it  slowly  about  aahoor.and  thxee 
qutttera,  or  two  houra,  skimming  it  well.  When  e<dd,  put  it 
■p  ID  Jan,  and  keep  it  for  pies,  or  for  any  common  pnipoae. 


BRANDY  PS  ACHES.-~Take  large  white  or  yellow  ftee- 
atene  peaehea,  the  finest  you  can  procure.    They  muat  not  be 

'■  too  ripe.  Rub  off  the  down  with  a  flannel,  score  them  down 
the  seam  with  a  large  needle,  and  prick  every  peach  to  the 
atone  in  several  places.  Scald  them  with  boiUng  waler,  and 
let  ^m  remain  in  the  water  till  it  becomes  cold,  keeping 
^em  iTell  eoTered.  Repeat  the  scalding  three  timea  r  it  is  lo 
make  them  white.  Then  wipe  them,  and  spread  them  on  a 
«oft' tablecloth,  covering  them  over  with  sev^Mral  folds.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  cloth  to  dry.  Afterwards  put  them  into  a 
tareen,  or  a  large  jar,  and  pom  on  as  orach  white  French  brandy 
as  wfll  coyer  them  well.  Carefully  keep  the  air  from  them, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  brandy  for  a  week.  Then  mA»  a 
syrup  in  the  usual  manner,  allowing  to  each  pound  of  peaehea 

^  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water  mooed  with  a 
very  little  beaten  white  of  egg;  one  white  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  sugar. 
When  the  syrup  has  boiled,  and  been  well  skhsnaed^  put 

.  in  the  peaches  and  boil  them  slowly  till  they  look  clear;  hut 

do  not  keep  them  boiling  more  than  half  an  hour.    Then  t^ke 
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liimOf  out,  dnitt  tiiem,  and  put  them  into  laige  giasa  jaML .  Mix 
the  ajrap,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the  brandy  in  which  ^oa  hid 
the  peaches,  and  poai  it  over  them.  Instead  of  scalding  the 
peSj^MS  to  whiten  tham,  you  may  lay  them  for  an  hnat  in 
suffidmit  cold  weak  lye  to  cover  them  well.  Turn  them 
^squently  while  in  the  lye,  and  wipe  them  diy-aftarwards* 

PeazB  and  apricots  may  be  preserved  in  brandy,  aooM^itng 
to  the  above  receipt  The  skin  of  the  pears  should  be  tiekefi 
off,  bhi  the  stems  left  on, 

Larg^  egg  plums  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  maaner. 

Another  way  of  preparing  brandy  peaches  is,  after  mAiibiKg 
off  the  down  and  pricking  them,  to  put  them'  into  a  preserving 
iDSltla  with  cold  water,  and  simmer  them  slowly  till  thef  be- 
come hot  all  through ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed. to-boil. 
Then  dry  them  in  a  dotl),  and  let  them  lie  till  Uiey  are  eold, 
covering  them  closely  from  the  air.  Dissolve  loaf««gar  in 
the  best  white  brandy,  (a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  qaart  of  brandf  9) 
nnd  having  put  the  peaches  into  large  glass  jars,  pour  the 
brindy  and  sugar  over  them  (without  boiling)  and  Qovar  t|ie 
jars  well  with  leather. 

Pears,  apricots,  and  egg  plums  may  also  be  done  in  this 
manner. 


PEACH  MARMALADE ^Take  ripe  yellow  fiee^tone 

peaches ;  pare,  stone,  and  quarter  them.  To  each  pouod  of 
peaefaea,  allow  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf 
sngar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  or  peach-kernels 
blanched  in  scalding  water,  and  pounded  smooth  in  a  niortar. 
Scald  the  peaches  in  a  very  little  water,  mash  them.to'a  pulp, 
rait  thkom  with  the  sugar  and  pounded  almonds,  and  pol  the 
whole  into  a  preserving  kettle.  Let  it  boil  to  a  smooth  thicl^* 
jam,  skimming  and  stirring  it  well,  and  keeping  the  fian 
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eorereS  «8  mti«li  M  poMible.    FiftSMi  nilntes  will  gMMnU^ 
ioilto  Ifer  b^liii|f  it.    When  cold,  pvt  it  up  in  gtass  Jan. 

Phtm  mttniialade  iliay  be  made  in  fliift  mami»t  flaroen«f 
it  iriih  petmded  f  lain<4eraels.. 


'  PEkXm  IBLLY.— lUce  fine  jnioy  te6*««one  pea6lie%  uA 
pare  and  qnarter  them.  Seald  them  in  a  very  little  waleir,  diim 
and  mash  them,  and  squeeze  the  jaice  through  a  jelly-bag.  To 
•very  pint  t>f  Juice  allow  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a  few 
«f  die  peaoh-kemels.  HaTing  broken  up  the  k«roela  and 
boiled  dtem  by  themselTes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  juat  ato 
much  water  as  will  cover  them,  strain  off  the  kdiaeUwatia, 
and  add  tt  to  the  jaice.  Mix  the  juice  with  the  aagary  iaid 
whte  it  fe  melted,  boil  tibem  together  fifteen  minatea,  till  it 
beeoiMto  a  thick  jelly.  Skim  it  well  when  it  boils.  Try  the 
^ly  by  taking  a  little  in  a  spoon  and  holding  it  in  the  open 
biff  to  tee  ifit  congeals.  If  you  find,  that  after  sufficient  boil- 
ing, it  still  continues  thin,  yon  can  make  it  congeal  by  atifring 
ia  an  ounce  or  moie  of  isinglass,  dissolved  and  stnined. 
When  the  jelly  is  done,  put  it  into  tumblers,  and  lay  on  thp 
top  dottUe  tissao  paper  ont  exactly  to  fit  the  inside  of.  the 
glaM ;  fvessing  it  down  with  your  fingers. 

You  may  make  plum  jelly  in  the  same  manner,  aUowing  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  a  pint  ef  juice. 


TO  PRESERVE  APRICOTS.— Take  ripe  apricots;  scald 
them,  peel  them,  cut  them  in  half,  and  extract  the  stones. 
Then  weigh  the  apricots,  and  to  each  pound  allow  a  pound 
of  loaf-sugar.  Put  them  into  a  tureen  or  large  pan,  in  alter* 
nate  layers  of  apricots  and  sugar ;  cover  them,  and  let  them 
stand  all  night.  Next  morning  put  all  together  into  a  pi#* 
•erving  kettle,  and  boil  them  moderately  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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Tben  tiike  iliem  out,  •pread  ihMa  oa  dUhtth  sad  1#|  tkeai 
stand  till  next  day...  Then  boil  them  agaoi  in  the  aasie  agri^ 
paother  quazter  of  an  how.  Aft^wuds,  spread  them  4>Qft  to 
oool,  put  them  into  glass  jars,  and  pour  the  synip  OTer  fhemr 
Peaches  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner.  Also 
llaxge  ploma  or  green  gages ;  but  to  the  plums  you  moat  itiOffW 
•MilieBal  augar* 

» 

TO  DRY  PEACHKS.*-The  best  peaches  fiw  drying  am 
Joioy  free-stoaes.  They  mast  be  quite  ripe.  Cut  them  in 
hal(  and  take  out  the  stones.  It  is  best  not  to  pare  thetn  ;  ai 
dried  peaches  are  much  richer  with  the  skin  on,  and  it  diflt 
adhras  and  becomes  imperceptible  whea  they  are  cooked. 
%»read  them  out  in  a  sunny  balcony  or  on  a  sca£foldf  aad  lot 
tham  dry  gradually  till  &ey  become  somewhat  Ifte  leathert 
ahrays  bringing  them  in  at  sunset,  and  not  poitasg  tliem.eiit 
if  the  weather  is  damp  or  cloudy.  They  may  also  be  dried 
in  ksU»  or  large  ovens. 

Aj^ples  are  dried  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  they  must 
be  pared  and  quartered. 

Gharrieo  also  may  be  dried  in  the.  sun,  first  taking  oat  9^ 
the  stones.  None  bat  Ae  largest  and  best  ohenies  ahoold  be 
Aisd  fo  diying. 


■MIVirMMMIMMMraHM* 


TO   PRESERVE   QUINCES. 
Take    large,  yellow,  ripe    quinces,    and  having   washed  , 

and  wiped  them,  pare  them,  and  extract  the  cores.     Quarr  ^ 

ter  the    quinces,   or    cut  them  into    round  slices    an    inch 
thick,  and  lay  them  in   scalding  water    (closely  covered) 
and  boil  them  till  tender—lest  they  harden  in  the   sugar.  . 
Put  the  paxings,  cores,  and  seeds  into  a  preserving  kettle.  . 

i 


! 
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M#ttr  tern  iiHtii  the  wMt  in  wliiek  yon  ooddtod  tht 
qtfincei^  and  bbil  ihem  an  hoar,  keeping  them-  6]ofldy  ooi* 
med  all  the  tinfe.  To  erery  pint  of  this  liqttnr  tSkm  a 
ponnd  of  loaf-Bagar;  and  having  dissolved  the  sugar  in  H^ 
pnt  it  oter  the  fire  in  the  preeenring  kettle.  Boil  it  up 
and  MUk  it,  and  when  the  sidnm  has  ceased  rising,  pnt 
in  the  qnlncee,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  red,  tender,  and 
eiear  idl  thmugh,  hut  not  tiU  they  break*  Keep  the  kettle 
closely  coTczed  while  the  quinces  are  in  it,  if  you  wuAi  to 
hafe  them  4>right  coloured.  You  may  improve  the  colour 
by  bomng  with  them  a  Ikde  cochineal  sifted  Hirougli  a 
awUnn%. 

When  they  we  done,  take  them  out,  spread  them  on  laigjH 
dishes  to  cod,  and  tfiisn  pnt  them  into  glasses.  Give  the 
tyrap  another  boil  up,  and  it  will  be  like  a  fiiie  jdly.  Pow 
it  hot  over  the  quinces,  and  when  cold,  lie  up  the  Jars  with 
brandy  paper* 

TO  PftESERYE  QUINCES  WHOLE. --TUetitoavfti* 
are  large,  Imooth,  and  yellow;  pare  them  and  exfract  ikm 
oCMs,  eaiefuUy  removing  all  the  blendshes.  Boil  Ilie.qAiwies 
in  a  close  kettle  with  the  cores  and  parings,  in  suffioieni  witer 
to^vor  them.  In  half  an  hoar  take  them  out,  spibad  them 
to  cool,  and  add  to  the  cores  and  parings  some  small  iafesior 
quinces  cut  in  quarters,  but  not  pared  or  cored ;  and  pour  in 
some  more  wkter,  just  enough  to  boil  them.  Cover  the  pnn» 
and  let  them  simmer  for  an  hour.  Then  take  it  off,  stmin  the 
K^ld,  measure  it,  ^d  to  each  quart  allow  a  pound  of  loa^ 
eugar..  Pnt  the  sugar  to  melt  in  the  liquid,  and  let  it  set  ail 
night.  Next  day  boil  the  quinces  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  and  then  take  them  out  and  cool  them,  saving  the  syrup- 
On  the  following  day  repeat  the  same;  and  the  fonithd^y 
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add  a  qaotter  of  a  pooad  more  sagar  to  each  piat  of  the  sjinpt 
and  boil  the  quinces  in  it  twelve  minntes.  If  by  this  time 
ihey  sie  not  tender,  bright,  and  transparent  all  through  i^P<m^ 
the  faoilittg. 

When  they  are  quite  done,  put  quince  jelly  or  marmalade 
into  the  holes  from  whence  you  took  the  cores ;  put  the  qninees 
into  glass  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them.  If  oouTenient, 
H  IS  a  yery  nice  way  to  put  up  each  quince  in  a  sepaxala 
•tiimbler. 


QUINCE  JELLY.— -Take  fine  npe  yellow  quinces,  wash 
them  and  remore  all  the  blemishes.  Gut  them  in  pieces,  but 
do  not  pare  or  core  them.  Put  them  into  a  piesenring^an 
with  clear  spring  water.  If  you  are  obliged  to  use  JtYet 
water,  filter  it  first;  allowing  one  pint  to  twelve  large 
qoiaoes*  Boil  them  gently  till  they  are  all  soft  and  broken. 
Then  put  them  into  a  jelly-bag,  and  do  not  squeeze  it  tUI 
after  the  clear  liquid  has  ceased  running.  Of  this  you  must 
asike  the  best  jelly,  allowing  to  each  pmt  a  pouiid  of  l^af- 
•agar.  Haying  dissolved  the  sugar  in  the  liquid;  boil  them 
together  about  twen^  minntes,  or  till  yon  have  a  thick  jelly.. 

In  the  mean  time  squeeze  out  all  that  is  left  in  the  bag.  It 
iwill  not  be  clear,  but  yoa  can  make  of  it  a  very  good  jelly  for 
comiDson  purposes. 

QUINGE  MARMALADE.— Take  ten  ponnda  of  ripe  yel- 
low quinces ;  and  having  washed  them  clean,  pare  anfl  c<»e 
'diem,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  To  each  pound  of  toe 
cut  quinces  allow  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  F«t 
the  parings  and  cores  into  a  kettle  with  water  enough  to  c#v«r 
them,  and  boil  them  slowly  till  they  are  all  to  pieces,  aad 
quite  soft.    Then  having  put  the  qiiino^s  with  the  sugar  iatd 


£  porcelain  preservingr  kettle,  strain  over  them,  through  a 
doth,  the  liquid  from  the  parings  and  cores.  Add  a  little 
cochineal  powdered,  and  sifted  through  thin  muslin.  Boil 
ihe  whole  oyer  a  quick  fire  till  it  becomes  a  thick  smooth 
mass,  keeping  it  coYcred  except  when  you  are  skimming  it; 
and  always  after  skimming,  stir  it  up  wdl  from  the  bottom. 

When  cold,  put  it  up  in  glass  jars.  If  you  wish  to  use 
it  soon,  put  it  warm  into  moulds,  and  when  it  is  cold,  set  tho 
moulds  in  luke-warm  water,  and  the  marmalade  will  tutu  oat 
'easily. 

QUINCE  CHEESE.— Have  fine  ripe  quinces,  and  pale 
and  core  them.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  weigh  them ;  and 
t6  each  pound  of  the  cut  quinces,  allow  half  a  pound  of  the 
best  brown  sugar.  Put  the  cores  and  parings  into  a  kettle 
with  water  enough  to  coyer  them,  keeping  the  lid  of  the 
kettle  closed.  When  you  find  that  they  are  all  boiled  to 
pieces  and  quite  soft,  strain  oJBT  the  water  oyer  the  sugar,  and 
wBbn  it  is  entirely  dissoWed,  put  it  oyer  the  fire  and  boil  it 
to  a  tiiick  syrup,  skimming  it  well.  When  no  more  scum 
rises,  put  in  the  quinces,  coyer  them  closely,  and  boil  them 
alt  day  oyer  a  slow  fire,  stirring  them  and  mashing  them 
down  with  a  spoon  till  tSiey  are  a  thick  smooth  paste.  Then 
take  it  out,  and  put  It  into  buttered  tin  pans  or  deep  dishes. 
Let  it  set  to  get  cold.  It  will  then  turn  out  so  firm  that  you 
may  cut  it  into  slices  like  cheese.  Keep  it  in  a  dry  plaee  in 
broad  stone  pots.    It  is  intended  for  the  te»4able. 


%MI««M 


PRESERVED  APPLES. 

Taxi  fine  ripe  pippin  or  bell-flower  apples.    I^are  and  core 
ik^mj  and  either  leaye  them  whole,  or  cut  them  into  quarters 
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Weigh  tbem,  and  to  each  pound  of  apples  allow  a- pound  of 
ioaf-^sng^.  Put  the  apples  into  a  stew-pan  with  just  w«Uf 
enough  to  cover  th^m,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  alHmt  iial^ 
an  hour.  They  must  be  only  parboiled.  Tl^en  stx^  tl^ 
anple  water  over  the  sugar  into  a  preserving  kettle,  an^  when 
the  sugar  is  melted  put  it  on  the  fire  with  the  yellow  rkni  of 
^ome  lemons  paried  thin,  allowii^  two  lemons  to  a  dosen 
wptes.  Boil  the  syrup  till  clear  and  thick^  sl^OTWng  i^  o|ier 
fully;  then  put  in  the  apples^  and  aOer  they  l^sjve  ^Uef 
slowly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemonsr  h^ 
it  boil  about  fifteen  minutes-  longer,  or  till  the  apples  are  taa- 
der  and  clear,  but  not  till  they  break.  W^en  th^y  are  ^ceUI, 
put  them  into  jars,  and  covering  th^  dpsely,  let  them. set  a 
weelc.  At  the  end  of  that  time  give  thejD  ai\totber  boil  in  t^ 
same  syrup ;  apples  being  more  duQ&cult  to  k^p  than  any 
othex  fruit 

You  may  colour  them  red  by  adding,  whan  you  boil  t^|(9 
in  the  syrup,  a  little  cochineal* 

BAKED  APPLES.— Take  a  doaenfine  large  jttley,  apples, 
and  pare  and  core  them,  but  do  not  cut  them  in  pjjeces.  Pat 
them  side  by  side  into  a  large  baking-pan,  a|id  fil^  op  with 
brown  sugar  the  holes  from  whence  you  have  exLtjracted  the 
cpres.  Pour  into  each  i:  little  le^non-juice,  or  a  Cv)W  dr9pa  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  s^ck  in  evexy  one  a  loi^g  P^^  ^^ 
iemon«peel  evenly  cut.  Ii.to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  fnit  a  r^ry 
little  water,  just^/piough.  to  prevent  the  ^ples  fron\,^fprpui^ 
Bake  them  about  an  hour,  or  till  they  are  tender  aU  through, 
but  not  till  they  break.  When  done,  set  them  away  to  get 
cold. 

If  closely  covered  they  will  keep  two.  days.  They  may  ]m 
eaten  at  tea  with  cream*    Or  at  dinnc^r  with  a  boile^  ^^^^''A 


poatod  ewer  them.    Or  you  may  corer  them  wilh  ftw««tan»d  ; 
enam  fla^ooarad  with  a  little  esaeoee  of  lemoa^  and  \rluppaA 
t*a  frath*    Heap  the  fiotb  ores  every  apple  bo  «s  to  oo^fiea}^. 
them  entirely. 

APPLE  JELLY ^Take  twenty  Ivge  ripe  joiiiy  pifpiiuk 

Pafe,  cone,  and  ehop  them  to  pieeea.    Putlhem  into  a  jar  wHb 
the  3Millowriiid  of  four  iCTdOouSf  pared  thin  and  eat  into  Httld  bite 
Cover  ihm  jar  oloeely^  and  set  ii  into  a  pot  of    hot   miat  : 
Keep  the  water  boiling  hard  all  reasd  it  till  the  apples  are* 
dfeedved.    "Hien  strain  them  tfaroagh  a  jelly-hag,  and  mix 
with  tiie  liquid  the  juice  of  the  lemons.    To  eaeh  pint  hf  iIm: 
mixed  juice  allow  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar.    Put  them  into  a 
porcelain  kettle,  and  when  the  sugar  is  melted,  set  it  on  tfa* 
ftre,  and  boil  and  skim  it  for  abont  twenty  miniates,  or  till  it 
becomes  a  thick  jelly.    Put  it  into  tumblers,  and  eoTcr  it  wiih' 
double  tissue  paper  nicely  fitted  to  the  inside  of  Ibe  top. 

The  red  or  Siberian  orab  apple  makes  a  de&ieiOBa  jeU^, 
j^Mpaied  in  the  above  manner. 


APPLE  BUTTER ^This  is  a  componnd  of  appfes  a^ 

cider  boUed  together  till  of  the  consistence  of  soft  butter.  It 
la  a  wry  good  article  on  the  tea-table,  or  at  Imieheen.  It  can 
eiily  be  made  of  sweet  new  cider  fresh  from  the  press,  an# 
liot  yet  fermented. 

Fill  a  very  large  kettle  wiA  cider,  and  boH  it  tiUredneai 

to  one  half  die  origin^  quantity.    Then  have  ready  some  fim 

Juicy  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  quartered ;  and  put  aa  mawfi 

Into  the  kettle  as  can  be  kept  moist  by  the  cider.    (Stir  it  tt^ 

quently,  and  when  the  apples  are  stewed  quite  soft,  take  the«| 

6trtwith  a  skimmer  that  has  holes  in  it,  and  put  them  into  • 

M«    Then  add  mrre  apples  to  the  cider,  and  staw  tirtoi  mH 
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in  th^  flame  msnner,  stirring  them  nearly  all  the -lime  wMi « ' 
eiek.     Have  at  hand  some  mote  cider  ready  btitled,  to  thin  > 
the  apple  butter  in  case  you  should  find  it  too  thick  in  the 
ketde« 

If  you  make  a  large  quantity,  (and  it  is  not  worth  while  to' 
pnpute  apple  butter  on  a  small  scale,)  it  will  take  a  day  to 
stew  the  apples.  At  night  leaye  them  to  cool  in  the  tabs* 
(which  must  be  covered  with  cloths,)  and  finish  next  day,  by 
boftSng  the  apple  and  eider  again  till  tho,  consistence  is  that 
of  .soft  n^armalade,  and  the  colour  a  very  dark  brown. 

Twen^  minutes  or  half  an  hour  before  yon  fiinally  take  it 
ftom  the  ^m^  add  powdered  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg  to 
your  taste*  If  the  spice  is  boiled  too  long,  it  will  lose  its 
flavour. 

'  When  it  is  eold,  put  it  into  stone  jars,  and  cover  it  closely^ 
If'it^hasbeen  wdl  made,  and  sufficiently  boiled,  it  will  keep: 
ayeax.or  move. 

r  It  inuBt  not  be  boiled  in  a  brass  or  bell-metal  kettle,  6n 
aeconnt  of  the  verdigris  which  the  acid  will  collect  la  it*  aod 
which  will  render  the  apple  butter  extremely  unwholesome, 
not  io  say  poisonous. 

TQ  PRESERVE  GREEN  CRAB  APPLE S.^-Having 
washed  your  crab  apples,  (which  should  be  fhll  grown,)  cover 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  your  preserving  kettle  with  vine 
lacfies,  and  put  tiiem  in;  spreading  a  thick  layer  of  vine 
leaves- over  them.  Fill  up  the  kettle'  with  cold  water,  and 
jMog  it  ever  a  slow  tie  early  in  the  morning;  simmer  them 
slowlff  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil.  When  they  are  quite 
ywUew,  tdce  them  out»  peel  off  the  skin  with  a  penknife,  and 
•xtnuft  (he  coses  very  neatly.  Put  them  again  into  the  kettle 
lom^rash  vine  leaves  and  ireah  water,  and  hang  4ie«i  ecw<^ 
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over  a  slow  fire  to  simmer,  but  not  to  boil.  When  they  haye 
remained  long  enough  in  the  second  vine  leares  to  become 
green,  take  them  out,  weigh  them,  and  allow  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  loaf-sugar  to  each  pound  of  crab  apples.  Then  after  the 
kettle  has  been  well  washed  and  wiped,  put  them  into  it  With 
a  thick  layer  of  sugar  between  each  layer  of  apples,  and  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  for  each  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar.  Ton 
may  add  the  juice  and  yellow  peel  of  some  lemons.  Boll 
them  gently  till  they  are  quite  clear  and  tender  thtonghotit. 
Skim  them  well,  and  keep  tlie  kettle  covered  when  you  are 
not  skimming.  When  done,  spread  them  on  large  dishes  to 
cool,  and  then  tie  them  np  in  glass  jars  with  brandy  papers. 


TO  PRESERVE  RED  CRAB  APPLES.— Take  ltd  or 

Siberian  crab  apples  when  they  are  quite  ripe  and  the  seeds 
are  black.  Wash  and  wipe  them,  and  put  them  into  a  ketile 
with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them.  Simmer  them  veiy 
slowly  till  you  find  that  the  skin  will  come  off  easily,  llieii 
take  them  out  and  peel  and  core  them ;  extract  the  cores  care- 
fully with  a  small  knife,  so  as  not  to  break  the  apples.  Then 
'weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  crab  apples  allow  a  ponud 
and  a  half  of  loaf-sugar  and  a  half  pint  of  water.  Pat  the 
sugar  and  water  into  a  preserving  kettle,  and  when  they  are 
melted  together,  set  it  over  the  fire  and  let  it  boil.  After 
skimming  it  once,  put  in  the  crab  apples,  adding  a  litlle 
cochineal  powder  rubbed  with  a  knife  into  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  white  brandy  till  it  has  dissolved.  This  idll  greatly 
improve  the  colour  of  the  apples.  Cover  them  and  let  them 
boil  till  clear  and  tender,  skimming  the  syrup  when  neceesary. 
Then  spread  them  out  on  dishes,  and  when  they  aie  cold,  put 
them  into  glass  jars  and  pour  the  S3rrup  over  them. 
Tke  flavour  will  be  greatly  improved  by  boiling  with  them 
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in  tke  tynip,  a  ^e  proportion  of  lemon-jnice  and  Um  pMl  of 
jlb»  lemons  pared  thin  bo  as  to  haye  the  yellow  part  onlj.  If 
jou,  use  lemon-juice  put  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  ib% 
fvigar*  Allow  one  large  lemon  or  two  amaller  ones  to  each 
piannd  of  orab  apples. 

If  you  find  that  after  they  hare  been  kept  awhile,  the  syrap 
jDoUaes  to  become  dry  or  candied,  give  it  another  boil  wiA 
Iha  crab  apples  in  it,  adding  a  tearcup  full  of  water  to  abom 
llliee  or  four  pounds  of  the  sweetmeat. 


<■*»««>»■»»  ■»«<><«»»»> 


TO  PRESERVE  GREEN  GAGES. 

.  TiJCB  large  fine  green  gages  that  are  all  peffecdy  ripe. 
Weigh  them,  and  to  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  a  ^ound 
3Bd  a  half  of  loaf-sugar.  Put  a  layer  of  fresh  vine  leaves  at 
4lie<bottom  of  a  porcelain  preserving  kettle,  place  on  it  a  layer 
fii  gagea,  then  eover  them  with  a  layer  of  Tine  leayea,  and  so 
jSDL  alteinately,  finishing  with  a  layer  of  leares  at  the  top* 
m  np  the  kettle  with  hard  water,  and  set  it  orer  a  slow  fiie. 
When  the  gages  lise  to  the  top,  take  them  out  and  peel  them^ 
putting  them  on  a  sieye  as  you  do  so.  Then  replace  them  in 
the  kettle  with  fresh  yine  leayes  and  water;  coyer  them  yeiy 
closely,  so  that  no  steam  can  escape,  and  hang  them  up  at 
some  distance  aboye  the  fire  to  green  slowly  for  six  hours. 
nChey  should  be  warm  all  the  time,  but  must  notboiL  Whon 
Aey  jure  a  fine  green,  take  them  carefully  out,  spread  them 
on  a  hair  sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a  syrq)  of  the  sugar,  allow? 
ing  a  half  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar. 
When  it  has  boiled  and  been  skimmed,  put  in  the  green 
gages  and  boil  them  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
fflfl^  tjfum  out  and  spread  them  to  cool.     Next  da^  boil  them 
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til  the  same  syrap  for  another  quaorter  of  an  hoar^  Whan  eoldt 
pni  them  into  glass  Jars  with  the  syrnp,  and  tie  them  ttp^Wiii 
hrandy  paper. 

'  To  preserre  them  whole  wiihoat  peelfaig,  ywi  must  piioli 
each  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a  large  needle* 


TO  PRESERVE  PLUMS«^Take  fine  ripe  pliuMt  wiigK 
Ihem,  and  to  each  ponnd  allow  a  pound  andahalf  of  loa^^ngarl 
Pat  them  into  a  pan,  and  scald  them  in  boiling  wvEter  to  tmk^ 
the  skins  come  off  easily.  Peel  them,  and  throw  them  as  yott  do 
so  into  a  large  china  pitcher.  Let  them  set  for  an  hoar  of  two, 
and  then  take  them  out,  saving  all  the  juice  that  has  ezndsd 
from  them  while  in  the  pitcher.  Spread  the  plums  <^nt'  oa 
huge  dSshes,  and  cover  them  with  half  the  sngar  yov  UAto 
allotted  to  them,  (it  most  be  prenonsly  powdered,)  and  lei 
them  lie  in  it  all  night.  Next  morning  pour  the  juice  ontof 
the  pitcher  into  a  porcelain  presernng  kettle,  add  the;  laal 
half  of  the  sugar  to  it,  and  let  it  melt  over  the  fin.  Whah  it 
has  bofled  skim  it,  and  then  put  in  the  plums.  Bstt 
over  a  moderate  fire,  for  about  half  an  hour.  Hien  lake 
out  one  by  one  wilh  a  spoon,  and  spread  them  on  hscgiSi  diflttss 
to  cool.  If  the  syrup  is  not  sufiiciently  thick  andelear,  heil 
and  skim  it  a  Utile  longer  till  it  is.  Put  the  plana  into  ghaa 
jars  and  pour  the  syrup  warm  over  them. 

The  flavour  will  be  much  improved  by  boiliag  ialfae  apvp 
with  the  fruit  a  handful  or  more  of  the  knmeU  of  flini» 
blanched  in  scalding  water  and  broken  in  half.  Take  th* 
kernels  out  of  the  syrup  before  you  pour  it  into  the  jasa. 

Yon  may  preserve  plums  whole,  without  peeling,  by  poak 
ing  them  deeply  at  each  end  with  a  large  needle. 

Green  gages  and  damsons  may  be  prasenrad  sMOiidiap-to 

Hiia  lacaipt.  "  *;     .  < 
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.  PUmS  FOR  COMMON  USB.— Take  fine  ripe  plnnup, 
Ml  .cat  tbMA  in  halt  Extract  all  the  BtoneSi  and  spread  oa$ 
the  plums  on  large  dishes.  Set  the  dishes  on  the  sonny  roof 
if  m  peioh  or  rtied,  and  let  (he  plums  have  the  full  benefit  of 
ihe  son  for  thr^e  ox  four  days,  taking  them  in  as  soon  as  it  is 
offy  or  if  the  sky  becomes  cloudy.  This  will  half  diy  them. 
TlMB.pfMfc  them  closely  in  stone  jars  with  a  thick  layer  of  the 
best  btowa  sagar  between  cFcry  layer  of  plums;  putting 
plsBly  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  Jars*  CoTsr 
theA  closely,  and  set  them  away  in  a  dry  place. 

If  Ihey  have  been  properly  managed,  they  will  keep  a  year ; 
ted  ars  reiy  good  for  pies  and  other  purposes,  in  the  winter 
Hid  Spring* 

Pewlws  may  be  prepared  for  keeping  in  the  same  manner. 


SOG  PLUMS  WHOLE.— Take  large  egg  plums  that  are 
ftU  qnite  rip€^and  prick  them  all  oyer  with  a  small  silrer 
Ibikb  LesTe  on  the  stems.  To  three  pounds  of  plums  allow 
Ihne  poonds  and  a  half  of  loaf-sugar,  broken  small  or  pow* 
toad.  Pat  Ae  plume  and  augar  into  a  presenring  kettle,  and 
f9m  in  ene  half  pint  of  clear  hard  water.  Hang  the  kettf e 
wver  a  aaodomts  ^se^  and  boil  and  skim  it  As  soon  as  the 
liin  begins  to  oraek  or  shrivel,  take  out  the  plums  one  at  a 
time,  (leaTing  the  sjmp  on  the  fire,)  and  spread  them  on 
•alfe  dlriiM  to  cool.  Place  them  in  the  open  air,  and  as  soon 
4»lhey  «rs  dool  enough  to  be  touched  with  your  fin^rs,  smnoth 
llw  dUn  doVB  where  it  is  broken  or  ruffled.  When  quite 
eold,  lalniii  them  to  the  synq>,  (which  in  the  mean  time  munt 
tefs  been  kept  slowly  simmering,)  and  boil  the  plums  again 
till  they  are  ^nite  cleaiv  but  not  till  they  break.  Put  them 
^w^fm.  aHl»  large  glass  or  queenVwaxe  Jars,  and  poui  the 
ijnip  nfnt  thenu 
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TO  PRESERVE  PEARS. 

.  TASt  kige  fine  juicy  pears  that  are  all  petfecUy  lipd,  and 
(^axe llna  amoolhly  and  dun;  leaviiig  on  the  8tein0«  bat  ea^ 
Mng  Mt  the  blaok  top  at  the  blossom  end  of  the  fmh.  As  yoa 
ipaio  them,  lay  them  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Make  a  thhl 
•jrtap,aUovingaquartof  waiertoaponmdof  loa^engar*  SAi^ 
tear  tlie  peais  in  it  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then  pvt  tbeA 
into  a  tureen,  and  let  them  Me  in  the  aymp  for  tiro  d^f^L 
neie  nmat  be  syrnp  enough  to  eorer  them  weU.  After  tiro 
d^s,  drain  the  syrup  from  the  petts,  and  add  to  it  more  sugar, 
in  the  pr^fwrtion  of  a  pound  to  eaeh  pint  of  the  thin  S3rt«p« 
fitir  in  a  very  little  beaten  wiate  of  egg,  (not  more  than  oiBia 
white  to  ttoee  or  four  pounds  of  sugar,)  add  some  fiesh  lemon^ 
peel  pared  thin,  and  set  the  syrup  over  a  brisk  fire.  Boil  it 
for  ten  minutes,  and  skim  it  well.  Then  add  suffieient  lemon- 
juioe  to  fiayour  it ;  and  put  in  the  pears.  Simmer  them  in  the 
strong  syrup  till  they  are  quite  transparent.  Then  take  them 
P9$9  Bpwad  them  to  oool,  and  slide  a  elove  in  the  bloesem  end 
of  eaeh.  Pat  them  into  glass  jars ;  and  hairing  kept  the  syfap 
nana  over  the  fiie  while  the  pears  were  cooling,  pear  it  aver 


-  If  you  wish  to  hsTe  them  red,  add  a  little  powdered  eeeta 
Mol'to  the  strmg  syrap  when  you  put  in  your  pears. 


BAKED  PEARS.— l^e  beet  for  baking  ai^  the  kaga  lata 
ewas,  oonmonly  called  pound  pears.  Pue  them,  oat  ihnm  tn 
hM  and  take  ootihe  oores.  Lay  them  in  a  deep^irliiite  dteh* 
wifli  a  thin  slip  of  finssh  lemon-ped  in  the  place  tram  whlall 
eodi  eore  was  taken.  Sprinkle  them  with  sugar,  and  strew 
some  whole  cIotbs  or  some  powdered  cinnamon  among  them. 
Pdnt  ialo  the  dish  some  port  wine.    To  a  doaen  laiga  peaw 
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you  may  allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  pint  of  iriiie. 
Coyer  the  dish  with  a  large  sheet  of  hrown  paper  tied  on;  set 
11  ki  a  moderate  oven,  and  let  them  bake  till  tender  all  throughi 
which  you  may  ascertain  by  sticking  a  broom  twig  through 
fhem.  They  will  be  done  in  about  an  hour,  or  they  may  pro- 
Iwbly  require  more  time ;  but  you  must  not  let  them  remaifi 
i^iog  enough  in  the  oven  to  break  or  fall  to  pieeca.  WheA 
pooly  put  them  up  in  a  stone  jar.  In  cold  weath^  they  wiU 
keep  a  week.  d 

To  bake  smaller  pears,  pare  them,  but  leaye  on  the  stems, 
i&d  do  not  core  them.  Put  them  into  a  deep  dish  with  fresh 
iemon  or  orange-peel ;  throw  on  them  some  brown  sugar  or 
molasses ;  pour  in  at  the  bottom  a  little  water  to  keep  them 
fsfga  burning;  and  bake  them  till  tender  throughout. 


1X»W»»>«>W<«>»I»*%>%«» 


TO   PRESERVE   GOOSEBERRIES. 

Tu  best  way  of  piesernng  gooseberries  is  with  jelly.  They 
•be«ld  be  full  gnowa  but  green.  Take  six  quarts  of' goose* 
benns,  and  select  three  quarts  of  the  largest  and  finest  to  pie^ 
■Brre  whole,  reserving  the  others  for  the  jelly.  Put  the  wMa 
QMft  into  a  pan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  aimnier 
them  slowly  till  they  begin  to  be  tender;  but  do  not  keep 
them  on  the  fire  till  they  are  likoly  to  burst.  Take  them  out 
eaiefaUy  widi  a  perforated  skimmer  to  drain  the  warm  water 
fjcDm  than,  and  lay  them  directly  la  apan  of  cold  water.  Ptol 
tho0»  that  yaa  intend  for  the  jelly  into  a  stew-pan,  allowing  to 
each  quart  of  gooseberries  hitf  a  pintof  water.  Boil  themftst 
nil  they  go  all  to  pieces,  and  stir  and  mash  them  with  a  spoon.; 
'fbiuk  put  them  into  a  jelly-bag  that  has  been  first  dif^ed  la 
hot  water,  and  squeeze  through  itall  the  iuicsi^    Maasua^bt 
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^oioet  and  to  each  pint  allow  a  ponnd  and  a  half  of  loaf-engaiu*^ 
Bicak  np  the  sugar,  and  pat  it  into  a  preseiring  kettle  ;  pour 
the  jnice  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  to  melt,  stining  it  frequently 
When  it  has  all  dissolved,  set  it  oyer  the  fire,  put  the  goose 
berries  into  it,  and  let  them  boil  twenty  minutes,  or  till  they 
are  quite  clear,  and  till  the  jelly  is  thick  and  congeals  in  the 
spoon  when  you  hold  it  in  the  air.     If  the  gooseberries  seem 
Hkely  to  break,  take  them  out  carefully,  and  let  the  jelly  b<»l 
by  itself  till  it  is  finished.    When  all  is  dene,  put  up  dia 
goosebeiries  and  the  jelly  together  in  glass  jars. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  currants  or  any  small  final 
nay  in  a  stmflar  manner  be  preserved  in  jelly. 


TO  STEW  OOOS£BERRI£S.»~Top  and  tail  tfaem« 
PCHir  some  boiling  water  on  the  gooseberries,  cover  them  i^ 
and  let  them  set  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  skin  is  quits 
Mder*  but  not  till  it  bursts,  as  that  will  make  the  juice  nm 
otfl  itfto  the  water.  Then  pour  off  the  water,  and  mix  with 
Hib  gooaebenies  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar.  Put  them  into  a 
poreeHan  stew-pan  or  skillet,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals,  or  on  a 
dilveoal  fiimace.  In  a  few  minates  you  may  begin  to  mash 
fliam  against  the  aide  of  the  pan  with  a  wooden  apoon.  Lei 
them  slew  about  half  an  hour,  stirring  them  frequently.  TiMf 
must  be  quite  cold  before  they  are  used  for  any  thing. 


GOOSEBERRY  FOOL.~Having  stewed  two  qnarts  of 
gooseberries  in  the  above  manner,  stir  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  cold  into  a  quart  of  rich  boiling  milk.  Orate  in  a  nutmeg, 
and  covering  the  pan,  let  the  gooseberries  simmer  in  Ae  miik 
Ar  Ihner  minutes.  Then  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  Area 
eggs,  and  iinniediatBly  remove  it  from  the  fire«  Keep  on  the 
Mrar  •  law  mmntea  longer ;  then  tun  oot  the  mixtim  intO'n 
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4eep  dish  or  a  glass  bowl,  and  set  it  away  to  get  cold,  before  h 
goes  to  table.  Eat  it  with  sponge-cake.  It  will  probably 
leqnire  additional  sugar. 

Gooseberries  prepared  in  this  manner  make  a  very  good  pud- 
ding, with  the  addition  of  a  little  grated  bread.  Use  both 
whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  well,  and  bake 
it  in  a  deep  dish.    Eat  it  cold,  with  sugar  grated  over  it. 


TO  BOTTLE  GOOSEBERRIES.-For  this  purpose  the 
gooseberries  must  be  large  and  full  grown,  but  quite  green. 
Top  and  tail  them,  and  put  them  into  wide-mouihed  bottles  as 
far  up  as  the  beginning  of  the  neck.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
large  boiler  or  kettle  with  saw-dust  or  straw.  Stand  the  hot* 
ties  of  gooseberries  (slightly  corked)  upright  In  the  boiler,  and 
pour  round  them  cold  water  to  each,  as  far  up  as  the  fhiit. 
Put  a  brisk  fire  under  the  boDer,  and  when  the  water  boils  up, 
instantly  take  out  the  bottles  and  fill  them  up  to  the  mouth 
with  boiling  water,  which  you  must  have  ready  in  a  tefiF-k«tfte. 
Coik  them  again  slightly,  and  when  quite  oold  put  in  thif 
corks  rery  tight  and  seal  them.  Lay  the  bottles  on  thai  sides 
in  a  box  of  dry  sand,  and  turn  them  eyeiy  day  for  four  or  tv« 
weeks.  If  properly  managed,  the  goosebeiries  will  keep  a 
3^eai.  and  may  be  used  at  any  lime,  by  stewing  them  with 
sngai 

Yoa  may  botde  damsons  in  tiie  same  manner;  also  giapes. 
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PRESERVED   RASPBERRIES 

TaxiE  a  quantity  of  ripe  raspberries,  and  set  aside  the  haUi 
■eleeting  for  that  purpose  the  largest  and  firmest.  Iliea  pot 
'ibo  remainder  into  your  preserving  pan,  mash  thttn,  iiid  wflt 


Ibem  over  Ihe  fire.    As  soon  as  they  have  come  to  a  boil,  take 
them  only  let  them  oooly  and  then  squeese  them  through  a 


While  they  are  ooolingy  prepare  your'  sugar,  which  itmst  be 
fine  loaf.  Allow  a  pound  of  sngar  to  eyery  qnart  of  whole 
raflpherries.  Hamg  washed  the  kettle  clean,  put  the  sugar 
into  it,  allowing  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  'to  two  pounds  of 
sugar.  When  it  has  melted  in  the  water,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
boil  it  tOl  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  and  it  is  a  thick  syrup ; 
takiBg  cars  to  skim  it  well.  Then  put  in  the  whole  raspberries^ 
and  boil  them  rapidly  a  few  minutes,  but  not  long  enough  to> 
otose  them  to  burst.  Take  them  out  with  a  skimmer  iull  of 
hdee,  and  spread  th«si  on  a  large  dish  to  cool,  liien  mix . 
with  the  syrup  the  Juice  of  those  you  boiled  first,  and  let  it 
boil  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Lastly,  put  in  the  whde 
fimit,  and  give  it  one  more  boil,  seeing  that  it  does  not  break. 

Pui  it  wann  into  gtess  jars  or  tumbleis,  and  when  quite 
coild  eof^  it  closely  with  paper  ^dipped  in  braody,  tywg 
another  paper  tightly  orer  it. 

fitowbenies  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner;  Uackbenisfl^ 
also* 


RASPBEBRY  JAM.^Take  fine  raspberriss  that  ale  pev*' 
ftetly  ripe.  Weigh  them,  and  to  each  pound  of  firnit  allow 
Arse  quartan  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar.  Mash  the  rasp* 
berriesy  and  break  up  the  sugar.  Then  mix  them  togetiber* 
and  put  fliem  into  a  preserving  kettle  oyer  a  good  ^ae.  Stir 
lliem  frequently  and  skim  them.  The  Jam  will  be  done  in  iialf 
an  hour.  Put  it  warm  into  glasses,  and  lay  on  the  top  a  white 
pcfter  ctit  exactly  to  fit  the  inside,  and  dipped  in  brandy  Then 
tie  in,  another  cover  of  very  thick  white  paper. 
*  Make  bladcberry  Jam  in  the  same  manner* 


« 
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-  TO  PRESERVE  CRANB£RRIES.--r'I%e  fMbefskUt 
moit  be  Ifffge  and  rip«*  Wash,  them,  and  to  six  quarts  oCcmi* 
berries  allow  nine  pounds  of  the  best  brown  sugar.  Talm: 
tbdee  quarts  of  the  cranbenieSy  and  put  them  into  a  st^w-fi^n 
.with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  Cover  the  pan,  and^  boil  or 
atew  them  till  they  are  all  to  pieces.  Then  squeeze  the  juiee 
liiEough  a  jelly-bagi  Put  the  sugar  into  a  presearfing;  kettle^ 
ppur  the  cranberry  juice  oyer  it  and  let  it  atand  till  it  ij»  all 
melted^  stirring  it  up  frequently.  Then  place  the  kettle  OYer 
tbe  finsv  and  put  in  the  remaining  three  quarts  of  whok  GcaaJbiBr- 
xifiB*  Let  them  boil  till  they  are  tender,  clear,  and  of  a  blight 
eoloux,  skimming  thftn  frequently.  When  done,  put  them  waivi 
into  jars  with  the  syrup,  which  should  be  like  a  thick;  jelly* 


# 


RED  CURRANT  JELLY.^The  currants  should  be  pei^. 
feody  ripe  atnd  gathered  on  a  dry  day.    Strip  them  from  tfaa 
stalka^  and  put  them  into  a  stone  jar.    Covar  the  jar,  sni  set 
tl  up  lo  Ibe  neck  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.    Keep  the  walar> 
boiling  round  the  jar  till  the  currants  ere  all  brokem  stMng; 
ikem  up  oeeasionaUy.    Then  put  them  into  a  jelly^iag,  sad 
squeeze  out  all  the  juice.    To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  a  poimd 
and  a  quarter  of  the  best  loaf-sugar.    Put  the  sugar  into  a  por* 
oefadn  kettle,  pour,  the  juice  ores  it,  and  stir  it  fxequeally  till  it 
it  iO  melted.     Then  set  the  kettle  otw  a  mioderate  fite,  md. 
let  it  boil  t^nty  minutea,  ot  till,  you  find  that  the  jeUf  een*. 
geate  in  the  spioon  when  you  hM  it  in  the  air ;  skim  it  eMK 
inlly  aU  the  time.    When  the  jdly  is  done»  p«(iar  jiit  waim  iitO; 
tunllers,  and  cover  each  with  two  rounds  of  wMte  tiaeiM: 
pap^»  eut  to  fit  enclly  the  inside  of  the  glass* 

l^y  of  goQBebendes,  plums,  raspberriesi  et»wbeni^«  l^ 
berries,  blackberriee,  grapes^  and  other  small  firnit  maf  all  bfl| 
made  in  this  manner*  .  • 


t  ' 


Sweetmeats.  d66 

WHITE  CURRANT  JELLY.— The  cnmnts  should  b« 
qtiite  ripe,  and  gathered  on  a  dry  day.  Having  stripped  them 
fhmi  the  stalks,  pat  them  into  a  close  stone  jar,  and  set  it 
in  a  kettie  of  boiling  water.  When  all  the  enrrante  are 
broken,  take  them  out  and  strain  them  through  a  linen  cloth.- 
To  eaeh  pint  of  jnice  allow  a  poand  and  a  qnarter  of  the  best 
4oiible  refined  loaf-sngar;  break  it  small,  and  pnt  it  into  a 
porcelain  preserving  pan  with  baifely  sufficient  water  to  melt 
it;  not  quite  half  a  pint  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar ;  it 
must  be  either  clear  spring  water  or  river  water  filtered.  Stit 
up  the  sugar  whil^  it  is  dissolving,  and  when  all  is  melted, 
put  it  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  clear  and 
thick.  When  the  seem  ceases  to  rise,  put  in  the  white  currant 
jnice  and  boil  it  fast  for  ten  minutes.  Then  put  it  warm  into 
tumblers,  and  when  it  is  cold,  cover  it  with  double  white 
tissue  paper. 

In  maldng  this  jelly,  use  only  a  silver  spoon,  and  carefully 
ciiserve  all  the  above  precautions,  that  it  may  be  transparent 
and 'delicate.  If  it  |s  not  quite  clear  and  bright  when  oone 
boiling,  you  may  run  it  again  through  a  jelly-bag. 

White  raspberry  jelly  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 
A  very  nice  sweetmeat  is  made  of  white  raspberries  preserved 
whole,  by  putting  them  in  white  currant  jelly  during  the 
ten  minutes  that  you  are  boiling  the  juice  with  the  syrup.  You 
may  also  preserve  red  raspberries  whole,  by  boiling  them  in 
red  currant  jelly. 

BLACK  CURRANT  JELLY.— T^e  large  ripe  blapk 

currants;  strip  them  firom  the  stalks,  and  mash  them  with  the 

back  of  a  ladle.    Then  nut  them  into  a  preserving  kettle  vith 

a   tumbler   of  water   to  each  quart  of  currants;  cover  it 

•loeeiy,  set  it  over  a  moderate  fii«,  and  when  the  ourranti  have 
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come  to  a  boil,  take  them  out,  and  squeeze  them  diroii|^  a 
jelly -bag.  To  each  pint  of  juice  yon  may  allow  about  m 
pound  of  loaf-Bugar,  and  (haying  washed  the  preserving  kettle 
fMorfeetly  clean)  put  in  the  sugar  with  the  Juice;  stir  them 
together  till  well  mixed  and  dissolved,  and  then  boil  it  nol 
longer  than  ten  aunutes ;  as  the  Juice  of  black  currants  being 
Tory  thick  will  come  to  a  jelly  very  soon,  and  if  boiled  top 
lopg  will  be  tough  and  ropy. 

Black  currant  jelly  is  exoelloit  for  sore  throats ;  and  if  aatea. 
iieely  on  the  first  symptoms  of  the  diseasot  will  firequsndy 
«heck  it  without  any  other  remedy.    It  would  be  well  £ai  all 
fiunilies  to  keep  it  in  the  house. 


GRAPE  JELLY ^Take  ripe  juicy  grapes,  pick  them  from 

the  stems ;  put  them  into  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  mash  them 
with  the  back  of  a  wooden  ladle,  or  with  a  potato  beetle.  Put 
them  into  a  kettle,  (without  any  water,)  cover  them  closely, 
and  let  them  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  stirring  them  up 
occasionally  from  the  bottom.  Then  squeeze  them  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  to  each  pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar. 
Bissolre  the  sugar  in  the  grape  Juice ;  then  put  it  over  a  quick 
fire  in  a  preserving  kettle^  and  boil  and  skim  it  twenty  minutes* 
When  it  is  a  clear  thick  jelly,  take  it  off,  put  it  warm  into 
tumblers,  and  cover  them  with  double  tissue  paper  cut  to  fit 
the  inside. 

In  the  same  manner  you  may  make  an  excellent  jelly  for 
common  use,  of  ripe  fox  grapes  and  the  best  brown  sugar ; 
mixing  with  the  sugar  before  it  goes  on  the  fire,  a  little  beaten 
white  of  egg ;  allowing  two  whites  to  three  pounds  of  sugar. 


BRANDY  GRAPES.— -Take  some  large  doee  bunches 
of  fine  grapes,  (they    must  be  ^oite   ripe,)  and  allow  to 
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eaeh  banch  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bruised  sugar  candy.  Pol 
the  grapes  and  the  sugar  candy  into  large  jars,  (about  two* 
thirds  foil,)  and  fill  them  up  with  French  brandy.  Tie  them 
up  closely,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place.  Morella  cherrisfl 
tbay  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 

Foreign  grapes  are  kept  in  bunches,  laid  lightly  in  earlhsQ 
Jars  of  dry  saw*dust. 


TO  KEEP  WILD  GRAPES.— Gather  the  small  black 
wHd  grapes  late  in  the  season,  after  they  have  been  ripened  \ff 
a  frost  Pick  them  from  the  stems,  and  put  them  into  atom 
jars,  (two^thirds  full,)  with  layers  of  brown  sugar,  and  fill 
them  up  with  cold  molasses.  They  will  keep  all  winter ;  and 
fliey  make  good  common  pies.  If  they  incline  to  ferment  in 
file  jars,  giye  them  a  boil  with  additional  sugar. 


TO  PRESERVE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Stbawobbbiis  for  preserving  should  be  large  and  ripe* 
They  will  keep  best  if  gathered  in  dry  weather,  when  there 
has  been  no  rain  for  at  least  two  days.  Haying  hulled«  or 
topped  and  tailed  them  all,  select  the  largest  aj^  firmest,  and 
spread  them  out  separately  on  flat  dishes ;  having  first  weighed 
them,  and  allowed  to  each  pound  of  strawberries  a  pound  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar.  Sift  half  the  sugar  over  them.  Then 
take  the  inferior  strawberries  that  were  left,  and  those  that 
are  over  ripe ;  mix  with  them  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered 
•agar,  and  mash  them.  Put  them  into  a  basin  covered  with 
a  plate,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
tip  they  become  a  thick  juice ;  then  strain  it  through  a  bag 
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mix  with  it  the  other  half  of  the  sugar  that  yoa  ha^e 
dotted  to  the  strawberries,  which  are  to  be  done  whole.  Pat 
it  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  boll  and  skim  it  till  the  scorn 
ceases  to  rise ;  then  put  in  the  whole  strawberries  with  the 
SQgar  in  which  they  have  been  lying,  and  all  the  juice  that 
may  have  exuded  from  them.  Set  them  over  the  firs  in  flie 
syrup,  just  long  enough  to  heat  them  a  little ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  take  them  out,  one  by  one,  with  a  tea-spoon,  and 
spread  them  on  dishes  to  cool ;  not  allowing  them  to  toodi 
each  other.  Then  take  off  what  scum  may  arise  from  the 
additional  sugar.  Repeat  this  several  times,  taking  out  ^ub 
strawberries  and  cooling  them  till  they  become  quite  clear* 
Tliey  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil ;  and  if  they  seem  likely  to 
break,  they  should  be  instantly  and  finally  taken  from  the  fire* 
"When  quite  cold,  put  them  with  the  syrup  into  tumblers,  or 
into  white  queen's-ware  pots.  If  intended  to  keep  a  long 
time  it  will  be  well  to  put  at  the  top  a  layer  of  apple  jelly. 
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TO  PRESERVE  CHERRIES. 

Takx  large  ripe  morella  cherries ;  weigh  them,  and  to  each 
pound  allow  a^^ound  of  loaf-sugar.  Stone  the  cherries,  (open- 
ing them  with  a  sharp  quill,)  and  save  the  juice  that  comes 
from  them  in  the  process.  As  you  stone  them,  throw  them 
into  a  large  pan  or  tureen,  and  strew  about  half  the  sugar  over 
them,  and  let  them  lie  in  it  an  hour  or  two  after  they  are  all 
stoned.  Then  put  them  into  a  preserving  kettle  with  the  re- 
mmnder  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  and  skim  them  till  the  fruit  is 
clear  aqd  the  syrup  thick. 


SW£ETMXAT8» 

CITRON  MELON  SLIC£S.~Take  some  ^ne  citron 
loDB ;  psroy  core,  and  cut  them  into  long  broad  slices.  Wei|^ 
tiiem,  and  to  eyery  six  pounds  of  melon  allow  six  pounds  of  fine 
loaf-sugar;  and  the  juice  and  yellow  (ind  (pared  off  rery  thin) 
ef  fonr  lemons ;  also,  half  a  pound  of  race  (root)  ginger.  Pot 
the  dices  of  melon  into  a  preserving-kettle ;  cover  them  with 
strong  ^um  water,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  till 
they  are  quite  clear  and  tender.  Then  drain  them,  lay  them 
in  8  brood  ressel  of  cold  water,  cover  them  and  let  them  stmid 
all  night.  Next  morning,  tie  up  the  race  ginger  in  a  piece  oC 
thin  muslin,  and  boil  it  in  three  pints  of  clear  spring  or  pump 
water,  till  the  water  is  highly  flavoured.  Having  broken  up 
the  sugar,  put  it  into  a  clean  preserving-kettle,  and  pour  the 
ginger  water  over  it.  When  the  sugar  is  all  melted,  set  it 
over  the  fire,  add  the  lemon  parings,  and  boil  and  skim  it,  till 
no  more  scum  rises.  Then  take  out  the  lemon  peel,  stir  in  the 
juice,  and  put  in  the  citron  slices.  Boil  them  in  the  syrup  till 
they  are  transparent  and  soft,  but  not  till  they  break.  When 
done,  put  the  citron  slices  and  syrup  into  a  large  tureen,  set  it 
in  a  dry,  cool,  dark  place,  and  leave  it  uncovered  for  two  or  -^ 
three  days.  Then  put  the  slices  carefully  into  wide-mouthed 
glass  jars,  and  gently  pour  in  the  syrup.  Lay  inside  the  top 
of  each  jar  a  double  white  tissue  paper  cut  exactly  to  fit,  and 
close  the  jars  carefully  with  corks  and  dement.  This  will  be 
found  a  delicious  sweetmeat. 

CHERRY  J£LLY.-^Take  fine  juicy  red  cherries,  and 
stone  them.  Save  half  the  stones,  crack  them,  and  extract  the 
kernels.  Put  the  cherries  and  the  kernels  into  a  preserving 
kettle  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  them  boil  gently  in  their  juice  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  transfer  them  to  a  jelly-bag,  and  squeeze 
out  the  juice.  Measure  it,  and  to  each  pint  allow  a  pound  of  fine 
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iMf^ugar.  Dissolye  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  then  hdSL  and 
iddm  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Put  it  -up  in  tnmbkn 
oorered  with  tissue  paper. 


CHERRY  JAM.— To  each  pound  of  cherries  allow  tfaiei 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  best  brown  sug^ar.  Stone  tfaeni» 
and  as  you  do  so  throw  the  sugar  gradually  into  the  p^n  with 
tiiem.  Coyer  them  and  let  them  set  all  night.  Next  day,  boii 
them  slowly  till  the  cherries  and  sugar  form  a  thick  sraooUi 
mass.    Put  it  up  in  queen's-ware  jars. 


TO  DRY  CHERRIES Choose  the  finest  and  largest  red 

cherries  for  this  purpose.  Stone  them,  and  spread  them  on 
large  dishes  in  the  sun,  till  they  become  quite  dry,  taking 
them  in  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off,  or  if  the  sky  becomes  cloudy. 
Put  them  up  in  stone  jars,  strewing  among  them  some  of  the 
best  brown  sugar. 

The  common  practice  of  drying  cherries  with  the  stones  in, 
(to  save  trouble,)  renders  them  so  inconvenient  to  eat,  that 
they  are  of  little  use,  when  done  in  that  manner. 

With  the  stones  extracted,  dried  cherries  will  be  found 
very  good  for  common  pies. 


BARBERRY  JELLY.— Take  ripe  barberries,  and  having 
stripped  them  from  the  stalks,  mash  them,  and  boil  them  in 
their  juice  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  squeeze  them 
through  a  bag;  allow  to  each  pint  of  juice,  a  pound  of  loaf" 
sugar ;  and  having  melted  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  boil  them 
together  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  skimming  carefully 
Pot  it  up  in  tamblns  with  tissue  paper. 
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FROSTED  FRUrr ^Take  large  ripe  cherries,  pluaB, 

apricots,  or  grapes,  and  cut  off  half  the  stalk.  Have  ready 
in  one  dish  some  beaten  white  of  egg^  and  in  another  some 
fine  loaf-sugar,  powdered  and  sifted.  Dip  the  fruit  first  into 
the  white  of  egg,  and  then  roll  it  one  by  one  in  the  pow- 
dered sugar.  Lay  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  bottom  of  a 
iSTersed  sieve,  set  it  on  a  stove  or  in  some  other  warm 
place,  and  spread  the  fruit  on  the  paper  till  the  icing  is 
hardened.  

PEACH  LEATHER ^To  six  pounds  of  ripe  peaches, 

(pared  and  quartered,)  allow  three  pounds  of  the^  best  brown 
sugar.  Mix  them  together,  and  put  them  into  a  preserving 
kettle,  with  barely  water  enough  to  keep  them  from  buming. 
Pound  and  mash  them  a  while  with  a  wooden  beetle.  Then 
boU  and  skim  them  for  three  hours  or  more,  stirring  them 
nearly  all  the  time.  When  done,  spread  them  thinly  on  large 
dishes,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days.  Finish 
the  drying  by  loosening  the  peach  leather  on  the  dishes,  and 
setting  them  in  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  taken  out,  letting 
them  remain  till  the  oven  is  cold.  Roll  up  the  peach  leather 
and  put  it  away  in  a  box. 

Apple  leather  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 


RHUBARB  JAM,— Peel  the  rhubarb  stalks  and  cut  them 
into  small  square  pieces.  Then  weigh  them,  and  to  each 
pound  allow  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar. 
Put  the  sugar  and  the  rhubarb  into  a  large,  deep,  white  pan* 
in  alternate  layers,  the  top  Uyer  to  be  of  sugar — cover  it,  and 
let  it  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning,  put  it  into  a  preserving 
kettle,  and  boil  it  slowly  till  the  whole  is  dissolved  into  a  thick 
mass,  stirring  it  frequently,  and  skimming  it  before  every  stir 
ring.  Put  it  warm  into  glass  Jars,  and  tie  it  in>  with  braaay 
p^ier. 
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THE  BEST   PLAIN   PASTE. 

All  paste  should  be  made  in  a  very  cool  place,  as  heat  ren« 
ders  it  heavy.  It  i^  far  more  difficult  to  get  it  light  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  A  marble  slab  is  much  better  to  roll  it  on  than 
a  paste-board.  It  will  be  improved  in  lightness  by  washing  the 
batter  in  very  cold  water,  and  squeezing  and  pressing  out  aQ 
the  salt,  as  salt  is  injurious  to  paste.  In  New  York  and  in 
the  Eastern  states,  it  is  customary,  in  the  dairies,  to  put  more 
■alt  in  what  is  called  fresh  butter,  than  in  New  Jersey,  Penn« 
•ylvania,  and  Delaware.  This  butter,  therefore,  should  al- 
ways undergo  the  process  of  washing  and  .squeezing  before  it 
is  used  for  pastry  or  cakes.  None  but  the  very  best  butter 
should  be  taken  for  those  purposes ;  as  any  unpleasant  taste 
18  always  increased  by  baking.  Potted  butter  never  makes 
good  paste.  As  pastry  is  by  no  means  an  article  of  absohite 
necessity,  it  is  better  not  to  have  it  at  all,  than  to  make  it 
badly,  and  of  inferior  ingredients;  few  things  bcang  more 
unwholesome  than  hard,  heavy  dough.  The  flour  for  paste 
-riiould  always  be  superfine. 

You  may  bake  paste  in  deep  dishes  or  in  soup  plates.  For 
shells  that  are  to  be  baked  empty,  and  afterwards  filled  with 
stewed  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  deep  plates  of  block  tin  with 
broad  edges  are  best.  If  yon  vme  patty-pans,  the  more  flat 
they  ^,the  better.  Paste  always  rises  higner  and  is  more 
perfectly  light  and  flaky,  when  unconfined  at  the  sides  white 
baking.  That  it  may  be  easily  taken  out,  the  dishes  or  tint 
be  well  buttered. 
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To  make  a  pioe  plain  paste, — siA  three  pints  of  saperfine 
ilonr,  by  rubbingr  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  deep  pan.  Divide 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  four  quarters.  Cut  up  one  quarter 
into  the  flour,  and  rub  it  fine  with  your  hands.  Mix  in,  gra- 
dually, as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  a  tolerably  stiff 
dough,  and  then  knead  it  slightly.  Use  as  little  water  as 
possible  or  the  paste  will  be  tough.  I^prinkle  a  little  flour  on 
your  paste-board,  lay  the  lump  of  dough  upon  it,  and  knead  it 
a  very  short  time.  Flour  it,  and  roll  it  out  into  a  rery  thin 
sheet,  always  rolling  from  you.  Flour  your  rolling-pin  to 
pieTent  its  sticking.  Take  a  second  quarter  of  the  butter,  and 
with  your  thumb,  spread  it  all  over  the  sheet  of  paste.  If  youc 
hand  is  warm,  use  a  knife  instead  of  your  thumb ;  for  if  the 
butter  oils,  the  paste  will  be  heavy.  When  you  have  put  on 
the  layer  of  butter,  sprinkle  it  witlua  very  little  flour,  and  with 
your  hands  roll  up  the  paste  as  you  would  a  sheet  of  paper, 
"nien  flatten  it  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  roll  it  out  a  second  time 
into  a  thin  sheet  Cover  it  with  another  layer  of  butter,  aa 
before,  and  again  roll  it  up  into  a  scroll.  Flatten  it  again,  put 
on  the  last  layet  of  butter,  flour  it  slightly,  and  again  roll  up  the 
sheeW  Tlien  cut  the  scroll  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  want 
sheets  for  your  dishes  or  patty-pans.  Roll  out  each  piece 
almost  an  inch  thick.  Flour  your  dishes,  lay  the  paste  lightly 
on  them,  notch  the  edges,  and  bake  it 'a  light  brown.  The 
oven  must  be  moderate.  If  it  is  too  hot,  the  paste  will  bake 
before  it  has  risen  sufficiently.  If  too  cold,  it  will  scarcely 
rise  at  all,  and  will  be  white  and  clammy.  When  you  begin 
to  make  paste  in  this  manner,  do  not  quit  it  till  it  is  ready  for 
the  oven.  It  must  always  be  baked  in  a  close  oven  where  no 
air  can  reach  it. 

The  best  rolling-pins,  are  those  that  are  straight,  and  as 
thick  at  the  ends  as  in  the  middle.    They  should  be  held  b^ 
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the  handles,  and  the  longer  the  handles  the  moie  conrement. 
The  common  rolling-pins  that  decrease  in  size  towards  the 
ends,  are  much  less  effecttve,  and  morg  tedious,  as  they  ean 
roll  80  little  at  a  time*;  the  extremities  not  piessingr  on  the 
4ough  at  all. 

All  pastry  is  hest  when  fresh.    After  the  first  day  it  loses 
much  of  its  lightness,  and  is  therefore  more  unwholesome. 


COMMON  PIE  CRUST.— Sift  two  quarts  of  superfine 
fiour  into  a  pan.  Divide  one  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  cut  up  one  half  in  the  flour,  rubbing  it  fine. 
Mix  it  with  a  very  little  cold  water,  and  make  it  into  a  round 
lump.  Knead  it  a  little.  Then  flour  your  paste-board,  and 
roll  the  dough  out  into  a  large  thin  sheet  Spread  it  all  over 
with  the  remainder  of  the  butter.  Flour  it,  fold  it  up,  and  rol . 
it  out  again.  Then  fold  it  again,  or  roll  it  into  a  scroU.  Cut 
it  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  want  sheets  of  paste,  and  roll 
each  not  quite  an  inch  thick.    Butter  your  pie-^h. 

Thik  paste  will  do  for  fimiily  use,  when  covered  pies  an 
waited.  Also  for  apple  dumplings,  pot-pies,  &c.;  though 
vSX  boiled  paste  is  best  when  made  of  suet  instead  of^ptter. 
Short  cakes  may  be  made  of  this,  cut  out  with  the  edge  of  a 
tumbler.    It  should  always  be  eaten  fresh. 


SUET  PASTE Having  removed  the  skin  and  stringy 

fibres  from  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  chop  it  as  fine  as  possible. 
Sift  two  quarts  of  flour  into  a  deep  pan,  ithd  rub  into  it  one 
half  of  the  suet  Make  it  into  a  round  lump  of  dough,  with 
cold  V^r,  and  then  knead  it  a  little.  Lay  the  dough  on  your 
paste-board,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  and  cover  it  with  the  remtdiH 
tag  half  of  the  suet.    Flour  it,  roll  it  out  thin  again,  and  then 


toU  U  into  a  ecroU.  Cat  it  into  as  many  pieces  aa  yoa  want 
•haets  of  pa«te»  and  roll  them  out  half  an  inch  thick. 

Suet  paste  should  always  be  boiled.  It  is  good  for  plain 
puddings  that  are  ma^e  of  apples,  gooseberries,  blackberries  or 
other  fruit;  and  for  dumplings.  If  you  use  it  for  pot-pie,  roll 
it  the  last  time  rather  thicker  than  if  wanted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. If  properly  made,  it  will  be  light  and  flaky,  and  the 
suet  imperceptible.  If  the  suet  is  nunced  yery  fine,  and  tho- 
roughly incorporated  with  the  flour,  not  the  slightest  lump 
will  appear  when  the  paste  comes  to  table. 

The  suet  must  not  be  melted  before  it  is  used;  but  merely 
minced  as  fine  as  possible  and  mixed  cold  with  the  flour. 

If  for  dumplings  to  eat  with  boiled  mutton,  the  dough  must 
be  rolled  out  thick,  and  cut  out  of  the  size  you  want  them, 
with  a  tin,  or  with  the  edge  of  a  cup  or  tumbler. 


DRIPPING  PASTE  .-^^0  a  pound  of  fresh  beef-dripping, 
that  has  been  nicely  clarified,  allow  two  pounds  and  a  quarter 
of  flour.  Put  the  flour  into  a  large  pan,  and  mix  the  dr4>piag 
with  it,  rubbing  it  into  the  flour  with  your  hands  till  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Then  make  it  into  a  stiff  dough  with 
a  little  cold  water,  and  roll  it  out  twice.  This  may  be  used 
lor  common  meat  pies. 

LARD  PASTE  .^Laxd  for  paste  should  noTer  be  used 
without  an  equal  quantity  of  butter.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
nice  lard,  and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  batter ;  rub  them  together 
into  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  and  mix  it  with  a  little 
cold  water  to  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  it  out  twice.  Use  it  foi 
common  pies.    Lard  shbuld  always  be  kept  in  tin* 
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POTA^  PASTE.— To  two  qusrU  of  floor,  allow  foorteen 
good  4ized  potatoes.  Boil  the  potatoes  till  they  are  tho- 
^  Toagrhly  done  throughout  Then  peel,  and  mash  them  tetf 
fine.    Rub  ^them  through  a  cullender.  ^ 

Having  sifled  the  floor  into  a  pan,  add  the  potatoes  gn^ 
dually;  rubbing  them  well  into  the  flour  with  your  hands* 
Mix  in  suflicient  cold  water  to  make  a  stifi*  dough.  Roll  it  out 
evenly,  and  you  may  use  it  for  apple  dumplings,  bdled  vpfh 
pudding,  beef-steak  puddings  Mi 

Potato  paste  must  be  sent  'to  table  quite  hot ;  as  soon  as  it 
cools  it  becomes  tough  and  lym^ty^*  It  is  unfit  for  baking ;  and 
even  when  boiled  is  less  lighit  than  suet  paste. 


FINE  PUFF  PASTE ^To  oAry  pound  of  the  best  iiesh 

butter  allow  a  pound  or  a  quart*  of  superfine  flour.  Sift  the 
flour  into  a  deep  pan,  and  thei^s^i|oi||^  plate  some  additional 
flour  to  use  for  sprinkling  and^^^.  W^sh*  tlie  butter 
through  two  cold  waters ;  squeezin^ut  all  the  ^t,  and  what- 
ever milk  may  remain  in  it ;  and  then  main  it  up  with  your 
hands  into  a  round  lump,  and  put  it  in^ ice  till  yon  are  ready  to 
use  it.  Then  diitde  the  butter  into  foftr  equal  parts.  Cut  up 
one  of  the  quarters  igto  the  pan  of  flour ;  and  divide  the  re* 
maining  three  quart^i^  into  six  pieces,*  cutting  each  quarter 
in  half.  Mix  with  liDcnife  the  flour^and  butter  that  is  in  the 
pan,  adding  by  degrees  &  l^jrUltle  tx)ld  -water  till  you  have 
made  it  into  a  lump  of  stiff  .dough.  Then  sprinkle  some  flwir 
on  the  pab«e-board,  (you  should  have  a  mazble  slab,)  take  tlie 
dough  ^m  the  pan  by  lifting  it  out  with  the  knife,  lay  it  on 
the  board,  and  flouring  your  rolling-pin,  roll  out  the^paste  into 
a  large  thin  sheet    Then  with  the  knife,  put  all  'Over  it,  at 


*  Or  lute  nine ;  and  roll  it  in  that  number  of  tiniM. 
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•ftel  distanoesy  one  of  the  six  pieces  of  batter  dirided  into 
•owll  bits.  Fold  np  the  sheet  of  paste,  floor  it,  roil  it  out 
again,  and  add  in  the  same  manner  another  of  the  portions  of 
bntter.  Repet^  this  process  till  the  butter  is  all  in.  Then 
iM  it  onoe  more,  lay  it  on  a  plate,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place 
till  you  are  rsady  to  use  it.  Then  divide  it  into  as  many 
piaoas  aa  you  want  sheets  of  paste ;  roll  out  each  sheet,  and 
put  them  into  buttered  plates  or  patty-pans.  In  using  the 
loUing-pin,  obsenre  always  to  roll  from  you.  Bake  the  paste 
in  a  moderate  oven,  but  rather  quick  than  slow.  No  air  must 
be  admitted  to  it  while  baking.  * 

The  edges  of  paste  should  always  be  notched  before  it  goes 
into  the  oven.  For  this  purpose,  use  .a  sharp  penknife,  dipping 
it  firequently  in  flour  as  it  becomes  sticky.  The  notches 
should  be  even  and  regular.  If  you  do  them  imperfectly  at 
flnt,  they  eannot  be  mended  by  sticking  on  additional  bits  ot 
paste ;  as,  when  baked,  eViery  patch  will  be  doubly  conspicu* 
ons.  There  are  various  ways  of  notching ;  one  of  the  neatest 
is  to  fold  over  one  corner  of  each  notch ;  or  you  may  arrange 
the  notches  to  stand  upright  and  lie  flat,  alternately,  all  round 
the  edge.  Tliey  should  be  made  small  and  regular.  You 
may  form  the  edge  into  leases  with  the  little  tin  cutters  made 
for  the  purpose. 

If  the  above  directions  for  puff  paste  are  carefully  followed, 
and  if  it  is  not  spoiled  in  baking,  it  will  rise  to  a  great  thick- 
ness and  appear  in  flakes  or  leaves  according  to  the  number 
of  times  you  have  put  in  the  butter. 

It  should  be  eaten  the  day  it  is  baked. 


SWEET  PAST£«-^ift  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the 

flnest  flour,  and  three  ouncA  of  powdered  loaf-eugar  into  a 

deep  dish.    Cut  up  in  it  one  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter, 
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and  rub  it  fine  with  jonr  hand«.  Make  a  hole  in  the  middley 
poux  in  the  yolks  of  two  beaten  egrgs,  and  mix  them  with 
the  floor,  &c.  Then  wet  the  whole  to  a  stiff  paste  with 
half  a  pint  of  rich  milk.  Knead  it  well,  and  roll  it  out. 
•  This  paste  is  intended  for  tarts  of  the  finest  sweetneats. 
If  nsed  as  shells,  they  should  be  baked  empty,  and  filled  when 
cool.  If  made  into  covered  tarts,  they  may  be  iced  all  OTett 
in  the  manner  of  cakes,  with  beaten  white  of  egg  and  pow« 
dered  loaf-su^r.  To  make  puffs  of  it,  roll  it  out  and  cut  it 
into  round'  pieces  with  the  edge  of  a  large  tumbler,  or  with  a 
tin  cutter.  Lay  the  sweetmeat  on  one  half  of  the  paste,  fold 
the  other  over  it  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  unite  the 
edges  by  notching  them  together.  Bake  them  in  a  brisk  otob* 
and  when  cool,  send  them  to  table  handsomely  anrangedf 
sereral  on  a  dish. 

Sweet  paste  is  rarely  used  except  for  very  handsome  eater* 
tainments.    You  may  add  some  rose  water  in  mixing  it. 


SHELLS. — Shells  of  paste  are  made  of  one  sheet  each, 
rolled  out  in  a  circular  form,  and  spread  over  the  bottomt 
sides,  and  edges  of  buttered  dishes  or  patty-pans,  and  baked 
empty ;  to  be  filled,  when  cool,  with  stewed  fruit,  (which  for 
this  purpose  should  be  always  cold,)  or  with  sweetmeats. 
They  should  be  made  either  of  fine  puff  paste,  or  of  the  best 
plain  paste,  or  of  sweet  paste.    They  are  generally  rolled  oat  A 

rather  thick,  and  will  require  about  half  an  hour  to  bake,  th^ 
oven  should  be  rather  quick,  and  of  equal  heat  throughout;  if 
hotter  in  one  part  than  in  another,  the  paste  will  draw  to  one 
side,  and  be  warped  and  disfigured.  The  shells  should  be 
baked  of  a  light  brown.  When  cool,  they  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  dishes  on  which  they  were  baked,  and  fnmfimd  to 
plates,  and  filled  with  the  finit. 
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fiSielki  of  puff  paste  will  rise  best  if  baked  on  flat  patty-pansi 
er  tin  plates.    When  they  are  eool,  pile  the  sweetmeats  o» 

■ 

tiiem  in  a  heap. 

The  thicker  and  higher  the  paste  rises,  and  the  more  it 
flakes  in  layers  or  leaves,  the  finer  it  is  considered. 

Baking  paste  as  empty  shells,  prevents  it  from  being  moist 
or  elammy  at  the  bottom. 

Tarts  are  small  shells  with  fruit  in  them. 


PI£S.-*Pies  may  be  made  with  any  sort  of  paste.  It  is  a 
firalt  to  roll  it  oat  too  thin ;  for  if  it  has  not  sufficient  snb- 
ttance,  it  will,  when  baked,  be  dry  and  tasteless.  For  a  pie» 
divide  the  paste  into  two  sheets ;  spread  one  of  them  over  tiie 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish  well  buttered.  Next  put  in  the 
fruit  or  other  ingredients,  (heaping  it  higher  in  the  centre,)^ 
and  then  place  the  other  sheet  of  paste  on  the  top  as  a  lid  ot 
cover;  pressing  the  edges  closely  down,  and  afterwards 
crimping  or  notching  them  vnth  a  sharp  small  knife. 

In  making  pies  of  juicy  fruit,  it  is  well  to  put  on  the  eentrs 
of  the  under  crust  a  common  tea-K^up,  laying  the  fruit  round  ft 
and  over  it.  The  juice  will  collect  under  the  cup,  and  not  be 
liable  to  nfh  out  from  betisreen  the  edges.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  sugar  strewed  among  the  fruit  as  yoji  put  it  into  the  pie. 

Preserves  should  never  be  put  into  covered  pies.    The 
^  proper  way  is  to  lay  them  in  baked  shells. 

.  All  pies  are  best  the  day  they  are  baked.  If  kept  twenty- 
four  hours  the  paste  falls  and  becomes  compaiajtively  hard, 
heavy,  and  unwholesome.  If  the  fruit  is  not  ripe,  it  should 
^  be  stewed  with  sugar,  and  then  allowed  to  get  cold  before  it 
is  put  into  the  pie.  If  put  in  warm  it  will  make  the  paste 
heavy.  Wilh  fruit  pies  always  have  a  sugar  dish  on  tkm 
table,  in  case  they  should  not  be  found  sweet  en^ght 
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HM       DIRSOTIONS  FOR  COOKING. 

STANDING  PI£S.*-Gat  up  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  three  quaitera  of  a  pint  of  water ; 
eoter  it,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals.  Hara  ready  in  a  pan  tw» 
pounds  of  sifted  flour;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it»  pour 
in  the  melted-butter  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  then  with  a  spoon 
gradually  mix  in  the  flour.  When  it  is  well  mixed,  knead  it 
with  your  hands  Into  a  stiff  douo^h.  Sprinkle  your  paste-board* 
with  flour,  ]ay  the  dough  upon  it,  and  continue  to  knead  it 
with  your  hSnds  till  it  no  longer  sticks  to  them,  and  is  quite 
light.  Then  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  cool.  Cut  off  pieces  for 
the  bottom  and  top ;  roll  them  out  thick,  and  roll, out  a  long 
piece  for  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  pie,  which  you  must  fix  on 
the  bottom  so  as  to  stand  up  all  round ;  cement  them  together 
with  white  of  egg^  pinching  and  closing  them  firmly.  Then 
^put  in  the  ingredients  of  your  pie,  (which  should  be  yenison^ 
game,  or  poultry,)  and  lay  on  the  lid  or  top  crust,  pinching 
the  edges  closely  together.  You  may  ornament  the  sides  and 
top  with  leaves  or  flowers  of  paste,  shaped  with  a  tin  cutter, 
and  notch  or  scollop  the  edges  handsomely.  Before  you  set 
it  in  the  oven  glaze  it  all  over  with  white  of  egg.  Bake  it 
four  hours.  These  pies  are  always  eaten  cold,  and  in  winter 
will  keep  two  or  three  weeks,  if  the  air  is  carefully  excluded 
from  them ;  and  they  may  be  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance. 


A  PYRAMID  OF  TARTSi— Roll  out  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  best  pu^  paste,  or  sugar  .paste ;  and  with  oval  or  circu- 
lar cutters,  cut  it  out  into  §^reti  or  eight  pieces  of  different 
sizes ;  stamping  the  middle  cf  each  with  the  cut^r  you  intend 
using  for  the  next.  9[A^<th6m  all  separately,  and  when  they 
aie  cool,  place  them  on  a  dish  in  a  pyramid,  (gradually  dimi- 
nishing  in  size,)  the  largest  piepe'at  the  bottoms  and  tb^ 
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•tiuJUeit  ftt  the  top*  Take  Tarions  preMrred  fhiits,  nd  laj 
some  of  the  largest  on  the  lower  piece  of  paste ;  on  tiie  nexfc 
place  fruit  that  is  rather  smaUer ;  aad  so  on  till  you  finish  at 
iJie  top  with  the  smallest  sweetmeats  you  luKve.  The  upper 
one  may  he  not  so  large  as  a  half-dollar,  eontaining  only  n 
single  raspherry  or  strawherry. 

Notch  all  the  edges  handsomely.  Yon  may  onament  the 
top  or  pinnacle  of  the  pyramid  with  a  sprig  of  orange  hloesooi 
or  myrde. 


»WI««»»*<«*»*>«<»***i«> 


APPLE   AND  OTHER  PIES. 

Take  fine  juicy  acid  apples ;  pare,  core,  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces.  Have  ready  a  deep  dish  that  has  been  lined 
with  paste.  Fill  it  with  the  apples ;  strewing  among  them 
layeiB  of  brown  sugar,  and  adding  the  rind  of  a  lemon  pared 
thin,  and  also  the  juice  squeezed  in,  or  some  essence  of  lemon. 
Put  on  another  sheet  of  paste  as  a  lid ;  close  the  edges  well, 
and  notch  ihem.  Bake  the  pie  in  a  moderate  oven,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Eat  it  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
with  cold  bjpiled  custard. 

If  the  pie  is  made  of  early  green  apples,  they  should  first 
be  stewed  with  a  very  little  water  and  plenty  of  brown 

sugar.' 

What  are  called  sweet  apples  are  entirely'unfit  for  cooking, 
as  they  become  tough  and  tasteless ;  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  them  sufficiently  done. 

When  you  put  stewed  apples  into  baked  shells,  grate  nut- 
meg over  the  top.  You  may  cover  them  with  cream  whipped 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  heaped  on  them 

Cranbenies  and  gooseberries  should  be  stewed  with  sugsr 
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bcfinre  they  are  pat  into  paste.  Peaches  ehoald  be  eut  la 
half  or  quartered,  and  the  etoDea  taken  out.  The  etonea  of 
dierriea  and  plums  should  also  be  extracted. 

Raspberries  or  strawberries,  mixed  with  eieam  and  white 
angpff,  may  be  put  raw  into  baked  ahells. 


RHUBARB  TARTS.^Take  the  young  green  stalks  of  the 
liudMtfb  plant,  or  spring  fruit -as  it  is  called  in  England ;  and 
haying  peeled  off  the  thin  skin,  cut  the  stalks  into  small 
pieces  ubout  an  inch  long,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce<^>an 
with  plenty  of  brown  sugar,  and  its  own  juice.  CoTer 
it,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  till  it  is  soft  enough  to  mash  to  a 
mara^alade.  Then  set  it  away  to  cool.  Have  ready  some 
firesh  baked  shells;  fill  them  with  the  stewed  rhubaib, aadl 
grate  white  sugar  over  the  top. 

For  coyered  pies,  cut  the  rhubarb  yery  small ;  mix  a  grsat 
deal  of  sugar  with  it,  and  put  it  in  raw.  Bake  the  pies  abont 
three  quarten  of  an  hour. 


MINCE  PIES. 

Thxsk  pies  are  always  made  with  coyers,  and  should  be 
eaten  warm.    If  baked  the  day  before,  heat  them  on  the  stoye  ^ 

or  before  the  fire. 

Hince-meat  made  early  in  the  winter,  and  packed  closely  in  m 

stone  jars,  will  keep  till  spring,,  if  it  has  a  sufficiency  of  spice 
and  liquor.  Wheneyer  you  take  out  any  for  use,  pour  some 
additional  brandy  into  the.  jar  before  you  coyer  it  again,  and 
add  some  more  sugar.  No  mince-meat,  howeyer,  will  keep  well 
unless  all  the  ingredients  are  of  the  best  quality.  The  meat 
should  always  be  boiled  the  day  before  you  want  to  chop  it. 


PASTRY,    PUDDIN08,    ETC.  S8S 

GOOD  MINCE-MEAT.— Take  a  bullock's  heart  and  boU 
ily  or  two  poands  of  the  lean  of 'fresh  beef.  When  it  is  quite 
cold,  chop  it  very  fine.  Chop  three  pounds  of  beef  snet 
(first  removing  Qie  skin  and  strings)  and  six  pounds  of  large 
Jnicy  apples  that  have  been  pared  and  cored.  Then  stone 
six  poands  of  the  best  raisins,  (or  take  sultana  raisins  that 
Sire  without  stones^)  and  chop  them  also.  Wash  and  dry 
three  pounds  of  cnrrants.-  Mtc  all  together ;  adding  to  them 
&•  grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  two  or  three  large  oranges, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  cinnamon,  two  powdered 
nutmegs,  and  three  dozen  powdered  cloves,  a  tea^-epoonfnl 
of  beaten  mace,  one  ponnd  of  fine  brown  sugar,  one  quart  of 
Madeira  wine,  one  pint  of  French  brandy,  and  half  a  pound 
of  citron  cut  into  large  slips.  Having  thoroughly  mixed  the 
whole,  put  it  into  a  stone  jar,  and  tie  it  up  with  brandy  paper. 


THE  BEST  MINCE*MEAT.— Take  a  large  fresh  tongue, 
rub  it  with  a  mixture,  in  equ^l  proportions,  of  salt,  brown 
sugar,  and  powdered  cloves.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  lie  two 
days,  or  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  Then  boil  it  two  hours, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  skin  it,  and  mince  it  very  fine.  Chop 
also  three  pounds  of  beef  suet,  six  pounds  of  sultana  raisins, 
and  six  pounds  of  the  best  pippin  apples  that  have  been  pre- 
viously pared  and  cored.  Add  three  pounds  of  currants, 
picked,  washed  and  dried;  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon;  the  juice  and  grated  rinds  of  four  large 
lemons ;  one  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  half  a 
pint  of  rose  water ;  also  four  powdered  nutmegs ;  two  dozen 
beaten  cloves ;  and  a  dozen  blades  of  mace  powdered.  Add 
a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  a  pound  of  citron  cat 
iato  slips.    Mix  all  together,  and  moisten  it  with  a  qnart 
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•f  Madeira,  and  a  pint  of  braody.  Pat  it  up  elosely  ia  m 
Btone  Jar  with  brandy  paper ;  and  when  yoa  take  any  o«t»  add 
•ome  more  aagar  and  brandy. 

Bake  this  mince>meat  in  puff  paste* 

You  may  reserre  the  citron  to  put  in  when  you  make  th« 
piee.  Do  not  cut  the  slips  too  small,  or  the  taste  will  be 
almost  imperceptible. 


VERY  PLAIN  MINC£.MEAT.^Take  a  piece  of  iniah 
beef,  consisting  of  about  two  pounds  of  lean,  and  one  pound 
of  fat  Boil  it,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  chop  it  fine.  Or 
you  may  substitute  cold  roast  beef.  Pare  and  core  some  fine 
Juicy  apples,  cut  them  in  pieces,  weigh  three  pounds,  and 
ehop  them.  Stone  four  pounds  of  raisins,  and  chop  them 
also.  Add  a  large  table-spoonful  of  powdered  cloves,  aad 
the  same  quantity  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Also  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Mix  all  thoroughly,  moistening  it  with  a  qnkxi 
of  bottled  or  sweet  cider.  You  may  add  the  graced  peel  and 
the  juice  of  an  orange. 

Bake  it  in  good  common  paste. 

This  mince-meat  will  do  yery  well  for  children  or  for  family 
use,  but  is  too  plain  to  be  set  before  a  guest.  Neither  will 
it  keep  so  long  as  that  which  is  richer  and  more  highly  sea^ 
soned.  It  is  best  to  make  no  more  of  it  at  once  than  you 
hare  immediate  occasion  for. 


MINCE-MEAT  FOR  LENT Boil  a  dozen  egga  quite 

haru,  and  chop  the  yolks  yery  fine.  Chop  also  a  dozen 
pippins,  and  two  pounds  of  sultana  raisins.  Add  two  pounds 
of  curmnts,  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered 
emnamon,  a  tea-spoonful  of  beaten  mace,  tiiree  powdered 
Uutmega,  the  Juice  and  grated  peel  of  three  large  lemuif^ 
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ttid  half  a  poand  of  citron  cat  in  hige  strips.    Mix  theaa 
ingndients  thoroaghlj)  and  moisten  the  whole  with  a  pint  of 
white  wine,  half  a  pint  of  rose-water,  and  half  a  pint  of  hiandj 
Bake  it  in  very  nice  paste. 

Tliese  minoe  pica  may  he  eaten  by  persons  who  refrain  from 
meat  in  Lent* 


■WIIMMVWMfVMaMMniX* 


ORANGE  PUDD.ING. 

6RA.TB  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of 
two  large,  smooth,  deep-coloured  oranges.  Siir  togetlier  to  a 
cream,  half  a  pound  of  batter,  and  half  a  pound  of  powaered 
white  sugar,  and  add  a  wine-glass  of  mixed  wine  and  brandy 
Beat  very  light  sue  eggs,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mix- 
ture* Put  it  into  a  buttered  dish  with  a  broad  edge,  round 
which  lay  a  border  of  puff-paste  neatly  notched.  Bake  it  half 
aa  hour,  and  when  cool  grate  white  sugar  orer  it. 

Send  it  to  table  qaite  cold. 

LEMON  PUDDING— May  be  made   precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above ;  substituting  lemons  for  oranges. 


QUINCE  PUDDING.— Take  six  large  ripe  quinces; 
pare  them,  and  cut  out  all  the  blemishes.  Then  scrape  them 
to  a  pulp,  and  mix  the  pulp  with  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and' 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  stirring  them  together  very 
hard.  Beat  the  yolks  of  seven  egga^  (omitting  all  the  whites 
except  two,)  and  stir  them  gradaally  into  the  mixture,  addmi( 
two  wine  glares  of  rose  water.  Stir  the  whole  well  togetheri 
and  bake  it  in  a  buttered  dish  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
Grate  su^  over  it  when  cold. 
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If  you  cannot  obtain  cream,  yon  may  snbstitcrte  a  qMuttfT 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  stirred  with  the  sugar  and  quince. 
A  baked  apple  pudding  may  be  made  in  the  same  msnner* 


ALMOND  PUDDING,— Take  half  a  pound  of  sbelted 
iweet  almonds,  and  three  ounces  of  shelled  bitter  almonis^ 
or  peach-kernels.  Scald  and  peel  them;  throwing  them, 
ais  they  are  peeled,  into  cold  water.  Then  pound  them 
one  at  a  time  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  to  each  a  few 
drops  of  rose  water ;  otherwise  they  will  be  henry  and  oily. 
Mix  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  together  by  pounding  them 
alternately ;  and  as  you  do  |hem,  take  them  out  and  lay  them 
on  a  plate.  They  must  each  l]ff)eaten  to  a  fine  smooth  paste, 
free  from  the  smallest  lumps.  It  is  best  to  prepare  them  the 
day  before  you  make  the  pudding. 

Stir  to  a  cream  half  a  pound  of  fresh  buttdr  and  half  a 
Dound  of  powdered  white  sugar ;  and  by  degrees  pour  into  H 
a  glass  of  mixed  wine  and  brandy.  Beat  to  a  stiff  froth,  the 
whites  only,  of  twelve  eggs,  (you  may  reserve  the  yolks  for 
custards  or  other  purposes,)  and  stir  alternately  into  the  butter 
and  sugar  the  pounded  almonds  and  the  beaten  white  of  egg. 
When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  put  it  into  a  buttered  dish  and 
lay  puff  paste  round  the  edge.  Bake  it  about  half  an  hour, 
and  when  cold  grate  sugar  over  it. 


ANOTHER  ALMOND  PUDDING.— Blanch  three  quar- 
ters  of  a  pound  of  shelled  sweet  almonds,  and  three  ounces  of 
shelled  bitter  almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine 
paste;  mixing  them  well,  and  adding  by  degrees  a  tea-cup 
full,  or  more,  of  rose  water.  Boil  in  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  a  few 
sticks  of  cinnamon  broken  up,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace. 
.When  the  milk  has  come  to  a  boil,  take  it  off  the  firsi  strftin 
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It  into  a  pan,  and  soak  in  it  two  stale  rusks  cut  into  slices* 
Tliey  must  soak  till  quite  dissolved.  Stir  to  a  cream  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  mixed  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Beat  ten  eggs  very  light,  yolks 
and  whites  together,  and  then  stir  alternately  into  the  butter 
and  sugar,  the  rusk,  eggs,  and  almonds.  Set  it  on  a  stove  or  a 
chafing  dish,  and  stir  the  whole  together  till  very  smooth  and 
thick.  Put  it  into  a  buttered  dish  and  bake  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.    It  must  be  eaten  quite  cold. 


COCOA-NUT  PUDDING.— Having  opened  a  cocoa-nut, 
pare  off  the  brown  skin  from  the  pieces,  and  wash  them  all  in 
cold  water.  Then  weig^  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  grate 
it  into  a  dish.  *Cut  up  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  stk  them  together  to  a  cream ; 
add  to  ihem  a  glass  of  wine  and  rose  water  mixed.  Beat  the 
whites  only,  of  twelve  s^;s,  till  they  stand  alone  on  the  rods ; 
and  Aen  stir  the  grated  cocoa-nut  and  the  beaten  white  of  egg 
alternately  into  the  butter  and  sugar;  giving  the  whole  a  hard 
stirring  at  the  last.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  dish,  lay 
puff  paste  found  the  flat  edge,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.    When  cold,  grate  powdered  sugar  over  it. 


ANOTHER  COCOA-NUT  PUDDING.— Peel  and  cut 

up  the  cocoa-nut,  and  wash  and  wipe  the  pieces.  Weigh  one 
pound,  and  grate  it  fine.  Then  mix  with  it  two  stale  rusks 
or  small  sponge-cakes,  grated  also.  Stir  together  till  very 
light  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  and  add  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Beat  six  whole 
eggs  very  light,  and  stir  thim  gradually  into  the  butter  and  sugar 
10  torn  with  the  grated  cocoa-nut    Having  stirred  the  whole 
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yery  hard  at  the  last,  put  it  into  a  huttered  dish  and  bake  It 
half  an  hoar.     Send  it  to  table  cold. 


PUMPKIN  PUDDING— Take  a  pint  of  pumpkin  that 
has  been  stewed  soft,  and  pressed  through  a  cullender.  Melt 
in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  stirring  them  well  together. 
If  you  can  conyeniently  procure  a  pint  of  rich  cream  it  will  be 
better  than  the  milk  and  butter.  Beat  eight  eggs  very  light, 
and  add  them  gradually  to  the  other  ingredients,  alternately 
with  the  pumpkin.  J^hen  stir  in  a  wine  glass  of  rose  water 
and  a  glass  of  wine  mixed  together ;  a  large  tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  mace  and  cinnamon  mixed,  and  a  grated  nutmeg. 
Haring  stirred  the  whole  very  hard,  put  it  into  a  buttered 
dish  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     Eat  it  cold. 


A  SQUASH  PUDDING.-— Pare,  cut  in  pieces,  and  stew 
in  a  Tery  little  water,  a  yellow  winter  squash.  When  it  is 
quite  soft,  drain  it  dry,  and  mash  it  in  a  cullender.  Then  put 
it  into  a  pan,  and  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
Prepare  two  pounded  crackers,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  grated 
stale  bread.  Stir  gradually  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  into  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  add  by  degrees,  the  squash, 
and  the  powdered  biscuit.  Beat  nine  eggs  rery  light,  and 
stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture.  Add  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  glass  of  rose  water,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon  pow- 
dered. Stir  the  whole  very  hard,  till  all  the  ingredients  an 
tnoroughly  mixed.  Bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
buttered  dish ;  and  when  eold,  giate  white  sugar  orer  it 
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Yam  pudding. — ^Take  one  ponnd  of  roasted  yam,  and 
rob  it  through  a  cullender.  Mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of  white 
sugar,  a  pint  of  cream  or  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  teah 
spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  wine 
glass  of  rose  water,  and  one  of  wine.  Set  it  away  to  get  cold. 
Then  beat  eight  eggs  very  light,  and  add  them  by  degrees  to 
the  mixture,  alternately  with  half  a  pound  of  the  mashed 
potato.    Bake  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  buttered  dish. 


CHESTNUT  PUDDING^-May  be  made  in  the  aboTe 
manner. 


POTATO  PUDDIN6.~*BoU  a  pound  of  fine  potatoes, 
peel  fhem,  mash  them,  and. rub  them  through  a  cullender* 
Stir  together  to  a  cream,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  the  same  quantity  of  butter.  Add  to  them  gradually,  a 
wine  glass  of  rose  water,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace  and  cinnamon,  a 
grated  nutmeg,  and  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon. 
Then  beat  six  eggs  very  light,  and  add  them  by  degrees  to  the 
mixture,  alternately  with  the  potato.  Bake  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a  buttered  dish. 


SWEET  POTATO  PUDDING.— Take  half  a  pound  of 

sweet  potatoes,  wash  them,  and  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a 

▼ery  little  water,  barely  enough  to  keep  them  from  burning. 

Let  them  simmer  slowly  for  about  half  an  hour;  they  must 

be  only  parboiled,  otherwise  they  will  be  soft,  and  may  make 

the  pudding  heavy.    When  they  are  half  done,  take  them  ont| 

peel  them,  and  when  cold,  grate  them.     Stir  together  to  a 

cream,  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and 

two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  add  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  large 
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tea-Spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  half  a  tearspoonfd  of 
beaten  mace.  Also  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  a  lemoB, 
a  wine  glass  of  rose  water,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Stir  these  ingredients  well  together.  Beat  eight 
eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture  in  tarn  with 
the  sweet  potato,  a  little  at  a  time  of  each.  Having  stirred 
the  whole  very  hard  at  the  last,  put  it  into  a  battered  dish  and 
bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour.    Eat  it  cold. 


CARROT  PUDDING— Maybe  made  in  the  above  manner. 


GREEN  CORN  PUDDING ^Take  twelve  ears  of  green 

com,  as  it  is  called,  (that  is,  Indian  corn  when  faW  grown,  but 
before  it  begins  to  harden  and  turn  yellow,)  and  grate  it. 
Have  ready  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  stir  into  it  by  degrees 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Beat  four  eggs  till  quite  light ;  and  then  stir  themr 
into  the  milk,  &c.  alternately  with  the  grated  corn,  a  little  of 
each  at  a  time.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  large  buttered  dish, 
and  bake  it  four  hours.  It  should  be  eaten  quite  warm.  For 
sauce,  beat  together  butter  and  white  sugar  in  equal  propor- 
tions, mixed  with  grated  nutmeg. 

To  make  this  pudding, — ^you  may,  if  more  convenient,  boil 
the  corn  and  cut  it  from  the  cob ;  but  let  it  get  quite  cold 
before  you  stir  it  into  the  milk.  If  the  corn  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled,  the  pudding  will  require  but  two  hours  to  bake* 


SAGO  PUDDING.— Pick,  wash,  and  dry  half  a  pound  of 
currants ;  and  prepare  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon ; 
a  half  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace ;  and  a  beaten  nutmeg* 
Have  ready  six  table-spoonfuls  of  sago,  picked  clean,  and 
•oaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water.    Boil  the  sago  in  a  quart 


•f  milk  till  quite  soft.  Then  stir  alternately  into  the  milk,  a 
quajter  oi  a  pound  of  butter,  and  six  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  eight  eggs,  and  whea 
they  are  quite  light,  stir  them  gradually  into  the  milk,  sagoi 
&c.  Add  the  spice,  and  lastly  the  currants ;  having  dredged 
them  well  with  flour  to  prevent  their  sinking.  Stir  the  whole 
very  hard,  put  it  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  three  quar* 
ters  of  an  hour.    Eat  it  cold. 


ARROW  ROOT  PUDDING.— Take  four  teapcups  full  of 
arrow  root,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  cold  milk.  Then  boU 
another  pint  of  milk  with  some  broken  cinnamon,  and  a  few 
bitter  almonds  or  peach-leaves.  When  done,  strain  it  hot  over 
the  dissolved  arrow  root ;  stir  it  to  a  thick  smooth  batter,  and 
Bet  it  away  V>  get  cold.  Next,  beat  six  eggs  very  light,  and 
stir  them  into  the  batter,  alternately  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powdered  white  sugar.  Add  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  some 
fresh  lemon-peel  grated.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  dishy 
and  bake  it  an  hour.  When  cold,  cut  some  slices  of  preserved 
quince  or  peach,  and  arrange  them  handsomely  all  over  the 
top  of  the  pudding ;  or  ornament  it  with  strawberries,  or  rasp- 
berries preserved  whole. 

GROUND  RICE  PUDDING Mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

of  ground  rice  with  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  till  it  is  a  smooth 
batter  and  free  from  lumps.  Boil  three  pints  of  milk ;  and 
when  it  has  boiled,  stir  in  gradually  the  rice  batter,  alternately 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Keep  it  over  the  firct 
etirring  all  the  time,  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  and  has 
boiled  hard.  Then  take  it  off,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
white  sugar ;  stir  it  well,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  eight 
€ggB'Terj  light,  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture  when  it  is 
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quite  oold.  Thai  strain  it  through  a  eiere^  (this  wiU  mdce  h 
moTe  ligh^  and  delicate,)  add  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  large 
f^a^poonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Stir  in  the  Juice  and  the 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  or  a  small  tea-epoonful  of  essence  of 
lemon.  Pat  it  into  a  jeep  disl^  or  dishes,  and  bake  it  an  hour. 
As  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  lay  slips  of  citron  07er 
the  top ;  and  when  cold,  strew  powdered  sugar  on  it. 


A  RICE  PLUM  PUDDING.— Take  three  jUls  of  whoto 
rice ;  wash  it,  and  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  milk.  When  it  is  soft, 
inix  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  set  it  aside  to 
cool ;  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  stir  it  into  another  pint  of 
milk.  Prepare  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raisins  or  ouiruits ;  if 
currants,  wash  and  dry  them ;  if  raisinSi  seed  them  and  cut 
them  in  half.  Dredge  them  weU  with  flour,  to  prevent  their 
sinking ;  and  prepare  also  a  powdered  nutmeg ;  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  mixed  mace  and  cinnamon  powdered ;  a  wine  glass  of 
rose  water ;  and  a  wine  glass  of  brandy  or  white  wine.  Beat 
six  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture,  alternately 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Then  add  by  degrees  the 
spice  and  the  liquor,  and  lastly,  stir  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  the 
raisins  or  currants.  Put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  dish  and 
bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half.    Send  it  to  table  cool. 

You  may  make  this  pudding  of  ground  rice,  using  bnt  half 
a  pint  instead  of  three  jills. 


A  PLAIN  RICE  PUDDING.— Pick  and  wash  a  pint  of 
rice,  and  boil  it  soft.  Then  drain  off  the  water,  and  let  the 
rice  dry  and  get  cold.  Afterwards  mix  with  it  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  stir  it  into  a  quart  of 
nch  milk.  Beat  four  or  five  eggs  yery  light,  and  add  them 
gradually  to  the  mixture,     Stir  in  at  the  last  a  table-spoonful 
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of  mixed  nataueg  and  cinoamoxu    Bake  it  an  hour  in  a  deep 
dish.    Eat  it  cold.  

A  FARMER'S  RICE  PI/DDING.^Thi8  pudding  is  made 
without  eggs.  "Wash  half  a  pint  of  rice  through  two  cold 
waten,  and  drain  it  well.  «6tir  it  raw  into  a  quart  of  rich 
milk,  or  of  cream  and  milk  mixed ;  adding  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  blown  sugar,  and  a  table-spooonful  of  powdered  cin- 
namon. Put  it  into  a  deep  pan,  and  bake  it  two  hours  or  more 
When  done,  the  rice  will  be  perieetly  soft,  which  you  may 
ascertain  by  dipping  a  tea-spoon  into  the  edge  of  the  pudding 
and  taking  out  a  little  to  try*    Eat  it  cold. 


RICE  MILK.— Hck  and  wash  half  a  pint  of  rice,  and  boil 
It  in  a  quart  of  water  till  it  is  quite  soft.  Then  drain  it,  and 
mix  it  widi  a  quart  of  rich  milk.  You  may  add  half  a  pound 
of  whole  raisins.  Set  it  over  hot  coals,  and  stir  it  ^equently 
till  it  boils.  When  it  boils  hard,  stir  in  alternately  two  beaten 
eggs,  and  four  large  table-spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar.  Let  it 
continue  boiling  five  minutes  longer;  then  take  it  off,  and 
send  it  to  table  hot.  If  you  put  in  raisRis  you  must  let  it  boil 
till  they  are  quite  soft. 

A  BOILED  laCE  PUDDING.^--Mix  a  quarter  of  a  poimd 

of  ground  rice  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  simmer  it  over  hot 

coals;  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  proTent  its  being  lumpy,  or 

burning  at  the  bottom*    When  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  take  it 

off,  and  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan.    Mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

ci  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  with  half  a  pint  of 

ci«am  or  rery  rich  mflk,  and  stir  it  into  the  rice;  adding  a 

powdered  nutmeg,  and  the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  or  half 

« tea-spoonful  of  strong  oil  of  lemon.     Beat  the  yolks  of  six 

eggs  with  the  whites  of  two  only     When  the  egfrs  aro  quite 

25* 
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ligbt,  mix  them  gradaally  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  etir 
the  whole  yeiy  hard.  Butter  a  large  bowl,  or  a  padding  mould. 
Pat  in  the  mixture;  tying  a  cloth  tightly  07er  the  top, 
(so  that  no  water  can  get  in,)  and  boil  it  two  houia.  When 
done,  tarn  it  out  into  a  dish. .  Send  it  to  table  warm,  aad  eat 
it  with  sweetened  cream,  flaroored  with  a  f^iun  of  bnndy 
or  white  wine  and  a  grated  nutmeg. 


A  MARLBOROUGH  PUDDING.— Pare,  core  and  ^mg* 
ler  six  large  ripe  pippin  apples.  8tew  them  in  about  a  jill  of 
water.  When  they  are  soft  but  not  broken,  take  them  out, 
drain  them  through  a  sieve,  and  mash  them  to  a  pastewith 
the  back  of  a  spoon.  Mix  with  them  six  large  table-i^oon- 
Ibis  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  aad  set 
them  away  to  get  cold.  Grate  two  milk  biscuits  or  small 
sponge  cakes,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  stale  bread,  and 
grate  also  the  yellow  peel,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  large 
lemon.  Beat  six  eggs  light,  and  when  the  apple  is  cold  stir 
them  gradaally  into  it,  adding  the  grated  biscuit  and  the 
lemon.  Stir  in  a  wine  glass  of  rose  water  and  a  grated  nut- 
meg. Put  the  mixture  into  a  battered  dish  or  dishes;  lay 
round  the  edge  a  border  of  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  cold,  grate  white  sugar  orer  the 
Xffpf  and  ornament  it  with  slips  of  citron  handsomely  amiigsd. 


<»>.^i>iMr»*»*i»»***i*»»» 


ALMOND   CHEESE   CAKE.  . 

This  toough  nsually  ealled  a  cheese  cake,  is  in  ftet  a 
pudding. 

Gut  a  piece  of  rennet  about  two  inohes  square,  wash  off 
Aa  salt  m  cold  water,  and  wipe  it  diy.    Put  it  into  a  tea<«op, 
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pour  on  it  safficient  lake-warm  water  to  oover  it,  and  let  il 
•oak  all  night,  or  at  least  several  hours.  Take  a  qoart  oi 
ttulk,  which  must  be  made  warm,  hat  not  boiling.  Stir  the 
rennet-water  into  it.  Oorer  it,  and  set  it  in  a  wan£  place. 
When  the  enrd  has  beeome  .quite  firm,  and  the  whey  looks 
greenish,  drain  off  the  whey,  and  set  the  cord  in  a  cod  place. 
While  the  milk  is  turning,  prepare  the  other  ingredients. 
Wash  and  dry  half  a  pound  of  cnrrants,  and  dredge  them  well 
with  flour.  Blanch  three  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds,  by  scalding  and  peeling  them.  Then  cool 
them  in  cold  water,  wiping  them  dry  before  yon  put  them 
into  the  mortar.  If  yon  cannot  procure  bitter  almonds,  pouch 
kernels  may  be  substitnted.  Beat  them,  one  at  a  time,  in  the 
mortar  to  a  smooth  paste,  pouring  in  with  eyery  one  a  few 
dff^s  of  rose  water  to  prerent  their  being  oily,  dull-colonied, 
and  heavy.  K  you  put  a  snflkiency  of  rose  water,  the  pounded 
almond  paste  will  be  light,  creamy,  and  perfectly  white 
Mix,  as  you  do  them,  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  together. 
Then  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  when  light,  mix  them 
giadoally  with  the  curd.  Add  fire  table-spoonfuls  of  cream, 
and  a  tea-epoonful  of  mixed  spice.  Lastly,  stir  in,  by  degrees, 
the  pounded  almonds,  and  the  cnrrants  altenately.  Stir  the 
whole  mixture  very  hard.  Bake  it  in  buttered  dishes,  laying 
puff  paste  round  the  edges.  If  accurately  made,  it  will  be 
found  delicious.    It  must  be  put  in  the  oven  immediatdy. 


COMMON  CHEESE  CAKE.^Boil  a  quart  of  rich  milk 
Beat  eight  eggs,  put  them  to  the  milk,  and  let  the  milk  and 
eggs  boB  together  till  they  become  a  curd.  Then  drain  it 
through  a  very  clean  sieve,  till  all  the  whey  is  out.  Put  the 
end  into  a  deep  dish,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of  bntter« 
wsoddng  them  well  together.    When  it  is  cold,  add  to  it  th# 
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bealen  joYkB  of  ibur  eggs*  and  four  large  taUe^poopfula  of 
powdered  white  sugar ;  also  a  grated  nutmeg.  Laftiy,  stir 
ia^  by  degrees,  half  a  poand  of  ^oanants  that  have  been  pn- 
viously  picked,  washed,  dried,  and  dredged  widi  flowr.  Lay 
poff  paste  round  the  run  of  the  dish,  and  bake  the  dioesa 
eake  half  an  hour.    Send  it  to  table  odd. 


PBUNE  PUDDINO«— Soald  a  pound  of  prunes  s  covor 
fliem,  and  let  them  swell  in  the  hoi  wator  till  they  aie  soft. 
Then  drain  them,  and  extract  the  stones ;  spread  ^e  prunes  ott 
m  large  dish,  and  dredge  them  wiih  flour,  Tdie  one  }iU  or 
•eigte  laige  table-spoonfuls  ftom  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  alir 
into  it,  gradually,  eight  spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour.  Mix  it  to  a 
smooth  batter,  pressing  out  all  the  lumps  with  the  back  of  the 
•spoon.  Beat  six  eggs  very  ligixt,  and  stir  them,  by  degrees, 
into  the  lemainder  of  the  milk,  allMnately  widi  the  batter  that 
yon  have  just  mixed.  Then  add  the  prunes  one  at  a  tiffle» 
akirring  the  whole  very  hard.  Tie  the  pudding  in  a  cloth 
that  has  been^  previously  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  then 
drsdged  with  flour*  Leave  room  for  it  to  swell,  but  secure  it 
faoly,  so  that  no  water  can  get  in.  Put  it  into  a  pot  of  boilr 
ing  water,  and  boil  it  two  hours.  Send  it  to  table  hot,  (not 
taking  it  out  of  the  pot  till  a  moment  beforeit  is  wanted,)  and 
eat  it  with  cieam  sauce;  or  with  buiiw,  sugar,  and  nutmeg 
beaten  together,  and  served  up  in  a  lilde  tureen* 

A  similar  pudding  may  be  made  with  whole  raisins. 


EVE'S  PUDDING«-~Pare,  core,  and  quarter  six  hnge 
pippins,  and  chop  them  very  fine.  Grate  stale  brsad  tfll  yea 
ha^e  six  ounces  of  crumbs,  and  roll  fine  six  ounoes  of  browa 
Bogar.  Pick,  wash,  and  dry  six  ounces  of  curranta,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  flour.     Mix  all  these  ingredients  together 
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in  a  1arg6  pan,  adding  six  ounces  of  batter  cut  amallt  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour.  Beat  six  eggs  yerj  light,  and 
moisten  the  mixture  with  them.  Add  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  m 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Stir  the  whole  reiy 
well  together.  Have  ready  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Dip* 
your  padding  cloth  into  it,  shake  it  out,  and  dredge  it  with: 
flour.  Then  put  in  the  mixture,  and  tie  it  yery  firmly ;  lear- 
ing  space  for  the  pudding  to  swell,  and  stopping  up  the  tying 
place  with  a  paste  of  wetted  flour.  Boil  it  three  hours ;  keep« 
ing  at  the  fire  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  to  replenish  the  pot» 
&at  the  pudding  may  be  always  well  covered.  Send  it  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  it  with  sweetened  cream  flaTonred  with 
wine  and  nutmeg. 


GINDERELLAS  OR  GERMAN  PUFFS.-49ift  half 
a  pound  of  the  finest  flour.  Cut  up  in  a^uart  of  rich 
milk,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  set  it  on  the  store,  or 
near  the  fiie,  till  it  has  melted.  Beat  eight  eggs  Tery  ltg^t» 
and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  milk  and  butter,  alternately 
with  the  flour.  Add  a  powdered  nutmeg,  and  a  tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  cinnamon.  Mix  the  whole  Tery  well  to  a  fins 
smooth  batter,  in  which  there  must  be  no  lumps.  Butter 
some  large  eommon  tea-cups,  and  diyide  the  mixture  among 
them  till  they  are  half  full  or  a  little  more.  Set  them  imm»> 
diately  in  a  quick  oven,  and  bake  them  about  a  qusrter  of  an 
hour.  ^*hen  done,  turn  them  out  into  a  dish,  and  grate 
white  sugar  over  them.  Senre  them  up  hot,  with  a  sauce  of 
sweetened  cream  flavoured  with  wine  and  nutmeg;  or  yon 
may  eat  them  with  molasses  and  butter;  or^with  sugar  and 
wine.  Send  them  round  wholct  for  they  will  fall  almost  as 
soon  as  cut. 


9M  DIftBCTIONS    FOR    COOKINQ. 

A  BOILED  BREAD  PUDDING^BoU  a  qaart  of  rich 
aflk.  While  it  is  boiling,  take  a  small  loaf  of  baker's  breadt 
noh  as  is  sold  for  five  or  six  cents.  It  may  be  either  fresh  or 
stale.  Pare  off  all  the  crust,  and  cut  up  the  crumb  into  very 
•mall  pieces.  You  should  have  baker's  bread  if  you  can 
procure  it,  as  home-made  bread  may  not  make  the  pudding 
light  enough.  Put  the  bread  into  a  pan ;  and  when  the  milk 
Mis,  pour  it  scalding  hot  over  the  bread.  Cover  the  pan 
closely,  and  let  it  steep  in  the  hot  steam  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Then  remove  the  cover,  and  allow  the  bread 
•ad  milk  to  cool.  In  the  mean  time,  beat  four  eggs  till  they 
•re  thick  and  smooth.  Then  beat  into  them  a  table-spoonful 
and  a  half  of  fine  wheat  flour.  Next  beat  the  egg  and  flour 
into  the  bread  and  milk,  and  continue  to  beat  hard  till  the 
mixture  is  as  light  as  possible ;  for  on  this  the  success  of  the 
pudding  chiefly  depends. 

Have  ready  over  the  fire  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Dip  your 
pudding-doth  into  it,  and  shake  it  out.  Spread  out  the  cloth 
in  a  de^  dish  or  pan,  and  dredge  it  well  with  flour.  Pour  in 
the  mixture,  and  tie  up  the  dotli,  leaving  room  for  it  to  swell. 
Tie  the  string  firmly  and  plaster  up  the  opening  (if  there  is 
any)  with  flour  moistened  with  water.  If  any  water  gets  into 
tt  the  pudding  will  be  spoiled. 

Sae  that  the  water  boils  when  you  put  in  the  pudding,  and 
keep  it  boiling  hard.  If  the  pot  wants  replenishing,  do  it 
with  boiling  water  from  a  kettle.  Should  you  put  in  cold 
water  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  boiled  away,  the 
pudding  will  chillt  and  become  hard  and  heavy.  Boil  it  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Turn  it  out  uf  the  bag  the  minute  before  you  send  it  to  table. 
Eat  it  with  wine  sauce,  or  with  sugar  and  butter,  or  molasses. 

It  will  be  much  improved  by  adding  to  the  mixture  half  a 
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poand  of  whole  raisins,  well  floured  to  prerent  their  sinking. 
Sultans  raisins  are  best,  as  thej  hare  no  seeds. 

CT  these  directions  are  exactly  followed,  this  w^U  be  found 
a  remarkably  good  and  wholesome  plain  padding. 

For  all  boiled  puddings,  a  square  pudding-cloth  which  can 
be  opened  out,  is  much  better  than  a  bag.  It  should  be  veiy 
thick. 


A  BAKED  BREAD  PUDDING.— Take  a  stale  five  cent 
loaf  of  bread ;  cut  off  all  the  crust,  and  grate  or  rub  the  crumb 
as  fine  as  possible.  Boil  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  pour  it  hot 
oyer  the  bread ;  then  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  a  glass  of  wine  and  brandy 
mixed,  or  a  glass  of  rose  water.  Or  you  may  omit  the  liquor 
and  substitute  liie  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mixed  cinnamon  and  nutme|f  powdered.  Stir  the 
whole  Tery  well,  cover  it,  and  set  it  away  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  let  it  cool.  Beat  seven  or  eight  eggs  very  light,  and  stir 
them  gradually  into  the  mixture  after  it  is  cold.  Then  butter 
a  deep  dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  an  hour.  Send  it  to  table 
cool. 


A  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING.— Cut  some 

slices  of  bread  and  butter  moderately  thick,  omitting  the 
crust ;  stale  bread  is  best.  Batter  a  deep  dish,  and  cov^  the 
bottom  with  slices  of  the  battered  bread.  Have  ready  a 
pound  of  currants,  picked,  washed  and  dried.  Spread  one 
third  of  them  thickly  over  the  bread  and  butCer,  and  strew  on 
some  brown  sugar.  Then  put  another  layer  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  cover  it  also  with  currants  and  sugar.  Finish 
with  a  third  layer  of  each,  and  pour  over  the  whole  four  eggs« 
beaten  very  light  and  mixed  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  wine 
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glatf  of  rose  water.  Bake  the  padding  an  hour,  and  grate 
nutmeg  over  it  when  done.    Eat  it  warm,  hut  not  hot. 

You  may  sabstitate  for  the  currants,  raieina  seeded,  and  cut 
in  half. 

This  pudding  may  be  made  also  with  layers  of  stewed 
gooseberries  instead  of  the  cunantSi  or  with  pippin  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  minced  fine. 


A  SUET  PUDDING ^Mince  very  finely  as  much  beef 

suet  as  will  make  two  large  table-spoonfuls.  Grate  two 
handfuls  of  bread-crumbs ;  boil  a  quart  of  milk  and  pour  it 
hot  on  the  bread.  Cover  it,  and  set  it  aside  to  steep  for  half 
an  hour;  then  put  it  to  cool.  Beat  eight  eggs  very  light; 
sur  the  suet,  and  six  tablenspoonfuls  of  flour  alternately  into 
the  bread  and  milk,  and  add,  by  degrees,  the  eggs.  Lastly, 
stir  in  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  nutmeg  and  cinnamoa 
mixed,  and  a  glass  of  mixed  wine  and  brandy.  Pour  it  into 
a  bag  that  has  been  dipped  in  hot  water  and  floured ;  tie  it 
firmly,  put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 
Do  not  take  it  up  till  immediately  before  it  is  wanted,  and 
send  it  to  table  hot. 

Eat  it  with  wine  sauce,  or  with  molasses. 


A  CUSTARD  PUDDING.— Take  ^re  table-spoonfuls  out 
of  a  quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  and  mix  them  with  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  fine  flour.  Set  the  rest  of  the  milk  to  boil, 
flayouring  it  with  half  a  dozen  peach  leaves,  or  with  bitter 
aimonas  broken  up.  When  it  has  boiled  hard,  take  it  off, 
strain  it,  and  stir  it  in  the  cold  milk  and  flour.  Set  it  away  to 
cool,  and  beat  well  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs ;  add 
them  to  the  milk,  and  stir  in,  at  the  last,  a  glass  of  brandy  or 
white  wine,  a  powdered  nutmeg,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
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sugar.  Butter  a  large  bowl  or  mould ;  pour  in  the  mixtare; 
tie  a  cloth  tightly  over  it ;  put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  two  hours,  replenishing  the  pot  with  hot  water  Aom 
a  tea-kettle.  When  the  pudding  is  done,  let  it  get  cool  b^ora 
you  turn  it  out.  Eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar  stirred  together 
to  a  cream,  and  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  or  essence. 


FLOUR  HASTY  PUDDING.— Tie  together  half  a  docen 
peach-leaves,  put  them  into  a  quart  of  milk,  and  set  it  on  th« 
fire  to  boD.  When  it  has  come  to  a  hard  boil,  take  oat  the 
leaves,  but  let  the  pot  remain  boiling  on  the  fire.-  Then  wi^ 
a  large  wooden  spoon  in  one  hand,  and  some  wheat  flour  in 
the  other,  thicken  and  stir  it  till  it  is  about  the  consistence  of 
a  boiled  custard.  Afterwards  throw  in,  one  at  a  time,  a  dozen 
small  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  a  thick  coat  of  floar.  You  may 
enrich  it  by  stirring  in  a  beaten  egg  or  two,  a  few  minntee 
before  you  take  it  from  the  fire.  When  done,  pour  it  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  strew  brown  sugar  thickly  over  the  top.  Eat 
it  warm. 


INDIAN  MUSH.— Have  ready  on  the  fire  a  pot  of  bofling 

water.    Stir  into  it  by  degrees  (a  handful  at  a  time)  snffioleBt 

Indian  meal  to  make  it  very  thick,  and  then  add  a  very  small 

portion  of  salt.    Yon  must  keep  the  pot  boiling  on  the  fire  all 

the  time  you  are  throwing  in  the  meal ;  and  between  every 

handful,  stir  very  hard  with  the  mush-stick,  (a  round  stick 

flattened  at  one  end,)^<Uiat  the  mush  may  not  be  lumpy.  After 

It  is  sufficiently  thick,  keep  it  boiling  for  an  hoar  longer, 

stirring  it  occasionally.    Then  cover  the  pot,  and  hang  it 

higher  up  the  chimney,  so  as  to  simmer  slowly  or  keep  hot 

for  another  hour.  The  goodness  of  mush  depends  greatly  on  its 

being  long  and  thoroughly  boiled.    If  soffieienlty  eoc^eod,  it  is 
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wholetfome  and  nntritions,  bat  exaody  ihe  lerenef  if  made  in 
Jiaate.  It  ia  not  too  lon^  to  have  it  altogether  three  or  four 
htmn  over  the  fiia ;  on  the  oontniy  it  will  be  much  the  better 
Ibrit. 

Eat  it  waim;  either  with  milky  or  corer  your  plate  with 
mnah,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  put  aome  bnitra  in  the 
hide  and  fill  it  up  with  molaaaea. 

Cold  muah  that  has  been  left*  may  be  cat  into  alicea  and 
filed  in  batter. 

Bofgoo  ia  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  moahj  bat 
wifh'batmeal  instead  of  Indian. 


A  BAKED  INDIAN  PUDDING.— Cut  up  a  qaarter  of  a 
pound  of  batter  in  a  pint  of  molasses,  and  warm  them  togedier 
till  the  batter  ia  melted.  Boil  a  quart  of  milk;  and  while 
aealding  hot,  poor  it  slowly  over  a  pint  of  sifted  Indian  meal, 
and  stir  in  the  molasses  and  butter.  Coyer  it,  and  let  it  steep 
for  an  hour.  Then  take  off  the  coyer,  and  set  the  mixture  to 
eool.  When  it  is  cold,  beat  six  eggs,  ahd  stir  them  gradually 
into  it;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  mixed  cinnamon  and  nutmeg; 
and  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon.  Stir  the  whole  yery  hard; 
pat  it  into  a  battered  diah,  and  bake  it  two  hours.  Serve  it 
np  hot,  and  eat  it  with  wine  sanee,  or  with  batter  and 
molasses. 


A  BOILED  INDUN  PUDDING.— Chop  yeiy  fine  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet  Mix^jjf  with  a^qaart  of  sifted 
Indian  meal.  Boil  a  qaart  of  milk  with  some  pieces  of  cin- 
namon broken  up ;  strain  it,  and  while  it  is  )iot,  stir  in  gra- 
dually the  meal  and  suet ;  add  half  a  pint  of  molasses.  Cover 
the  mixture  and  set  it  away  for  an  hour ;  then  put  it  to  cod. 
Beat  mx  eggs,  and  atir  them  gradually  into  the  mixtaie  when 


it  ii  cold;  add  a  gmted  nutmeg,  and  the  ifiated  peei  of  « 
lemon.  Tie  the  podding  in  a  cloth  that  haa  been  dipped  in 
hot  water  and  floured;  and  leare  plenty  of  room  for  it  W 
swell.  Seenie  it  well  at  the  tying  place  leet  the  water  ahooU 
get  in,  which  will  inftUibly  spoil  it.  Pnt  it  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  (which  must  be  lepleniahed  as  it  boik  away,) 
and  boil  it  four  horns  at  least;  bat  Are  or  six  wHl  be  better* 
To  har9  an  Indian  padding  very  g9od^  it  shoold  be  mixed 
the  night  before,  (all  except  the  eggs,)  and  pat  on  to  boil  eariy 
in  the  moniing.  Do  not  take  it  out  of  the  pot  till  immediately 
before  it  is  wanted.  Eat  it  with  wine  sanoe,  or  with  mdi 
and  butter* 


INDIAN  PUDDING  WITHOUT  EGGS.— BoU  aome 
cinnamon  in  a  quart  of  milk,  and  then  strain  it.  Whfle  the 
milk  is  hot,  stir  into  it  a  pint  of  molasses,  and  then  add  by 
degrees  a  quart  or  more  of  Indian  meal  so  as  to  make  a  tluek 
batter.  It  will  be  much  impioved  by  the  grated  peel  and 
juice  of  a  large  lemon  or  orange.  Tie  it  yery  securely  in  n 
thick  cloth,  leaTing  room  for  it  to  swell,  and  pasting  up  the 
^ring-place  with  a  lump  of  floor  and  water.  Pnt  it  into  a  pot 
of  boiling  water,  (haying  ready  a  kettle  to  fill  it  up  as  it  boik 
away,)  hang  it  oyer  a  good  fire,  and  keep  it  boiling  hard  for 
four  or  fiye  hours.    Eat  it  warm  with  molasses  and  butter. 

Tins  is  a  yery  economical,  and  not  an  unpalatable  pudding ; 
and  may  be  found  conyenient  when  it  is  diflicnlt  to  obtain 
eggs.    The  molasses  should  be  West  India. 

A  BAKED  PLUM  PUDDING.— Giata  all  the  emmb  ef  a 
•tale  six  cent  loaf;  boil  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  poor  it  boil- 
ing hot  oyer  the  grated  bread ;  coyer  it,  and  let  it  steep  for  an 
boor ;  then  set  it  ont  to  coo).    In  the  mean  time  prepare  half  a 


y>qpd  of  ounBAt8,pMlEe49wa0KMd«  and  dried  i  kMfa^oqiidirf' 
nuuWf  stoned  and  ctti  in  half;  and  a  igmxia  of  a  pomid  oC 
oilrW  out  in  Ui^  alipa)  alao,  two  nntaaegi  beaten  to  a  poi^* 
dor ;  and  a  table-apoonful  of  maoe  and  oiimainon  powAered  asd 
mixed  together*  Cmsh  with  a  Kdling-pin  half  a  pouad  oC 
tngWf  and  cat  op  half  a  pound  of  butter.  When  ike  biead 
and  milk  is  nnooreied  to  eool,  mix  with  it  the  hattar,  sagar* 
lyiee  and  cition;  adding  a  jiiase  of  brandy,  and  a  gbaa  of 
wlttte  wine*  Beat  eight  egga  very  light,  and  when  the  milk 
it  quite  cold,  stir  them  gndually  into  the  mixtuie.  Tlien  addt 
kj  degieee,  the  raiaiafl  and  coimnts^  (whieh  moat  be  pie- 
yioosly  dredged  with  flour,)  and  stir  the  whole  Tery  haid* 
Put  it  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  two  hours*  Send  it  to 
table  wann,  and  eat  it  with  wine  sauce,  or  with  wine  and 
sugar  only. 

In  making  this  pudding,  you  may  substitute  for  the  batter, 
lialf  a  poond  of  beef  suet  minced  as  fine  as  poesiMe.  It  will 
be  found  best  to  prepare  the  ingredients  the  day  before,  oovar- 
lag  them  closely  and  putting  them  away. 


i 


A  BOILED  PLUM  PUDDINO.^Gmte  the  oramb  of  m 
twelve  cent  loaf  of  bread,  and  boil  a  quart  of  rich  milk  wiA  a 
small  bunch  of  peach  leares  in  it,  then  strain  it  and  set  it  oat 
to  cooL  Pick,  wash  and  dry  a  pound  of  cumnts,  and  stone 
and  out  in  half  a  pound  of  raisins ;  strew  orer  then  thiee 
large  table-epoonfule  of  flour.  Roll  fine  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  and  mince  as  fine  as  possible  three  qaartem  of  a  poond 
of  beef  sueL  Prepare  two  beaten  nutmegs,  and  a  large  taUe* 
apoon^  of  powdered  mace  and  cinnamon ;  also  the  graled 
peet  and  the  juice  of  two  large  lemons  or  oranges.  Beat-ten 
c^ggs  very  light,  and  (when  it  is  cold)  stir  them  gradually 
into  the  milkt  alternately  with  the  suet  and  grated  bread* 
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Add,  hfiegn&Bf  the  tngar,  fruit,  and  spice,  with  a  large  glaM 
of  bnndy,  and  one  of  white  wine.  Mix  the  whole  very  wdl, 
and  stir  it  hard.  Then  pot  it  into  a  thiok  cloth  tliat  has  heen 
aoalded  and  flonred ;  leaye  room  for  it  to  ewell,  and  tie  it  rerf 
firmly,  pasting  the  tying^-place  with  a  small  lump  of  moistened 
floor.  Pftt  the  podding  into  a  largjb  pot  of  bdling  water, 
and  boil  it  steadily  six  honrs,  replenishing  the  pot  oocaaio&*. 
ally  fnim  a  boiling  kettle.  Torn  the  podding  frequently  in 
the  pot.  Prepare  half  a  pound  of  citron  cat  in  slips,  and  half 
a  pomid  of  almonds  blanched  and  split  in  half  lengthways. 
Mok  the  almonds  and  the  citron  all  orer  the  outside  of  the 
pudding  as  soon  as  yon  take  it  out  of  the  cloth.  Send  it  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  it  with  wine  sauce,  or  with  cold  wine  and 
sugar. 

If  there  is  enough  of  the  pudding  left,  it  may  be  cut  in  sliees, 
and  fried  in  butter  next  day. 

•All  the  ingredients  of  this  plnm  pudding  (except  the  eggs) 
should  be  prepared  the  day  before,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  made 
in  lime  to  allow  of  its  being  soffidently  boiled. 

We  have  known  of  a  very  rich  plam  pudding  being*  mixed 
in  England  and  sent  to  America  in  a  corered  bowl ;  it  arrived 
perfectly  good  afrer  a  month's  royage,  the  season  being 
winter. 


A  BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING.^Take  nine  large  pippin 

apples ;  pare  and  core  them  whole.    Set  them  in  the  bottom 

of  a  large  deep  dish,  and  pour  round  them  a  reiy  little  water* 

just  enough  to  keep  them  from  burning.    Put  them  into  an 

oven,  and  let  them  bake  about  half  an  hour.    In  the  mean 

time,  mix  three  table-spoonfuls  of  floor  with  a  quart  of  milk*. 

a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  teanspoonfrd  of 

mixed  spiee.     Beat  seTon  eggs  Tsry  li^t,  and  s«ir  Amr 

26* 
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^nteUy  into  tha  milk.  Theft  lalce  out  iSt»  diah  of  tfitai 
(whioii  by  ttdfl  tuae  should  be  half  baked,}  and  fill  up  te 
bol^  from  whence  yoa  extracted  the  eoree,  with  biewa 
■Qftf ;  pxefnittg  down  iato  each  a  slice  of  firadi  lemon*  Pent 
Um  batter  roond  the  apples;  pat  the  dish  again  into  the  ofeoy 
and  lei  it  bake  another  half  hoar ;  but  not  long  enongfa  for  the 
apples  to  ftll  to  pieces;  as  they  shooldi  when  done»  be  soft 
tkvoiighoiity  bat  qoite  whole.  Send  it  to  table  waom. 
nils  is  sometimes  called  a  Bird^a  Nt$t  Pudding, 
It  will  be  moch  improTod  by  prenously  boillagr  in  the 
njOE  a  small  handful  of  peach-leaves.  Let  it  get  cold  betes 
yoQ  stir  in  the  eggs. 


BOILED  APPLE  PUDDINC^Pare,  core,  and  qaaitsK 
as  many  &ie  juicy  apples  as  will  weigh  two  pounds  whan 
done.  Strew  among  them  a  quaitex  of  a  pound  of  bsewn 
sugar,  and  add  a  grated  nutm^,  and  the  joioe  and  yeMew 
peel  of  a  large  lemon.  Prepare  a  paste  of  suet  and  floury  ia 
the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  chopped  suet  to  two  pounds  of 
flour.  Roll  it  out  of  moderate  thickness ;  lay  the  apples  in  the 
centre,  and  close  the  paste  nicely  oycx  them,  in  the  fnm  of  a 
laige  dumpling ;  tie  it  in  a  cloth  and  boil  it  three  hours.  Sesod 
it  to  table  hot,  and  eat  with  it  cream  sauce,  or  with  butter  and. 
sugar.     The  water  must  boil  before  the  pudding  goes  in* 

Any  £niit  pudding  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner.  ^ 


AN  EASTERN  PUDDING.— Make  a  paste  of  a  pound 
of  iloax  Mid  half  a  pound  of  minced  suet;  and  roll  it  out 
tiliin  into  a  square  or  oblong  sheet ;  trim  off  the  edges  so  as  to 
make  it  an  even  shape.  Spread  thickly  over  it  some  maima- 
latf e,  or  cold  stewed  fruit,  (which  must  be  made  very  sweet,) 
either  apple,  peach,  plum,  goosebenry  or  cianbeny.    Boll  up 
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the  patte,  with  the  teit  spiead  ea  it,  into  a  boioIL  Sbocim 
^■eh  end  by  patting  ea  nicely  a  tUa  looiid  pieee  rolled  out 
Akhr  the  trimmings  that  you  eat  off  the  edges  of  the  sheet 
fiat  the  podding  iato  a  clo1h«  and  boil  it  at  least  three  hoozs* 
Senre  it  ap  hot»aiKl  eat  it  with  cream  sanoe,  or  with  batter  and 
aagar.    The  podding  most  be  put  on  in  boiiing  watec 
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APPLE   DUMPLINGS. 

.  Taju  large  fine  joioy  apples*  Pare  them,  and  extract  the 
•oies  without  dividing  the  apple.  Fill  eabh  hole  with  brown 
sogar,  and  some  chips  of  lemon-peeL  Also  squeeze  in  some 
lemon  juice.  Or  you  may  fill  the  cayities  with  raspberry  Jam« 
oar  with  any  sort  of  marmalade.  Have  ready  a  paste,  made  in 
the  preportioa  of  a  pound  of  saet,  chopped  as  fine  as  possible, 
to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour,  well  mixed,  and 
wetted  with  as  little  water  as  possible.  Roll  out  the  paste 
to  a  moderate  thickness,  and  cut  it  into  circular  pieoes,  allow- 
lag  two  pieces  to  each  dumpling.  Lay  your  apple  on  one 
]Meoe,  and  put  another  piece  on  the  top,  closing  the  paste  round 
the  sides  with  your  fingers,  so  as  to  cover  the  apple  entirely. 
This  is  a  better  wi^  than  gathering  up  the  paste  at  one  end, 
aa  the  dumpling  is  less  liable  to  burst.  Boil  each  dumpling 
in  a  small  coarse  cloth,  which  has  first  been  dipped  in  hot 
water.  There  should  always  be  a  set  of  cloths  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Tie  them  tightly,  leaying  a  small  space  for 
the  dumpling  to  swell.  Plaster  a  little  flour  on  the  inside 
of  each  tying  place  to  prerent  the  water  from  getting  in. 
Haye  ready  a  pot  of  boUing  water.  Put  in  the  dumplings  and 
hoil  them  steadily  lor  an  hour.  Send  them  to  table  hot  in  a 
oorered  dish.  Do  not  take  them  up  till  a  moment  before  they 
are  wanted. 
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Sal  them  with  eieam  and  sngar,  or  witii  butter  and  aoiar. 

Yoa  may  make  the  paste  with  butter  imrtead  of  anat, 
allowing  a  poand  of  batter  to  two  poonds  and  a  quarter  of 
ionr.  But  when  paste  is  to  be  boiled,  suet  will  make  it  mueh 
lighter  and  finer  than  butter. 

Apple  dumplings  may  be  made  in  a  very  plain  manner  wifjh. 
potato  paste,  and  boiled  without  cloths,  dredging  the  onfende 
of  each  dumpling  with  flour.  They  should  b<nl  about  thne 
quarters  of  an  hour  when  without  cloths* 

The  apples  for  dumplings  should  always  be  whole,  (eieept 
the  cores;)  for  if  quartered,  the  pieces  will  separate  in  boiling 
and  break  through*  the  crust.  Tlie  apples  should  never  b« 
sweet  ones. 


RICE  DUMPLINGS.^Pick  and  wash  a  pound  of  rice, 
and  boil  it  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  dry; 
keeping  the  pot  well  corered,  and  not  stiiring  it.  Then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  spread  it  out  to  cool  on  the  bottom  of  an 
iuTerted  sieve;  loosening  the  grains  lightly  with  a  foik,  that 
all  the  moisture  may  eTaporate.  Pare  a  dosen  pippins  or 
other  large  juicy  apples,  and  scoop  out  the  core.  Then  fill 
up  the  canty  with  marmalade,  or  with  lemon  and  sugar. 
OoTer  every  apple  all  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  the  boiled 
rice.  Tie  up  each  in  a  separate  doth,*  and  put  them  into  a 
pot  of  cold  water.  They  will  lequire  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  after  they  begin  to  boil ;  perhaps  longer. 

Turn  them  out  on  a  large  dish,  and  be  careful  in  doing  so 


*  Tour  pudding  and  dumpling  cloths  should  be  squares  of  coarse 
thick  Unen,  hemmed,  and  with  tape  etringa  sewed  to  theoL  After 
using,  they  should  be  washed,  dried,  and  ironed ;  and  kepi  in  one 
of  the  kitchen  drawers,  that  they  may  be  always  ready  when 
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not  t9  break  the  dmnplings.  fiat  them  with  eieem  eauee, 
or  with  wine  aattoe,  or  with  bnttort  8Qgar»  and  nutmeg  beaten 
tog!9ther. 

PIGEON  DUMPLINGS  OR  PUDDINGS^Take   six 

pigeone  and  stuff  them  with  chopped  oysters,  seasoned  with 
pepper*  Bak,  maee,  and  natmeg.  Score  the  breasts,  and  loosen 
M  the  JointB  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  if  yoa  were  going  to  carre 
them  for  eating ;  but  do  not  cut  them  qoite  apart  Make  a  suf* 
fident  quantity  of  nice  suet  pasta,  allowing  a  pound  of  suet  to 
two  pounds  of  flour ;  roll  it  out  thick,  and  divide  it  into  four. 
Isif  one  pigeon  on  each  sheet  of  the  paste  with  the  back  down- 
wards,  and  put  at  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  a  piece  of  butter 
rdled  in  flour.  Close  the  paste  over  the  pigeon  in  the  form  of 
a  dumpling  or  small  pudding ;  pouring  in  at  the  last  a  very 
little  cold  water  to  add  to  the  giuTy.  Tie  each  dumpling  in 
a  ekth,  put  them  into  a  pot  of  hot  water,  and  boil  them  two 
Iiova.    Send  them  to  table  with  made  gravy  in  a  boat. 

Partridges  or  quails  may  be  cooked  in  this  manner;  also 
ohicfceBS,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  egg  sauce* 

These  dumplings  or  puddings  will  be  found  very  good. 


FINE  SUET  DUMPLINGS.— Giate  the  crumb  of  a  stale 
six  cent  loaf,  and  mix  it  with  half  as  much  beef  suet, 
chopped  as  fine  as  possible.  Add  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
large  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Beat  four  eggs  with  fom  taUe- 
spocmfnls  of  white  wine  or  brandy.  Mix  all  well  together  to 
ft  stiff  paste.  Flour  your  hands,  and  make  up  the  mixture  into 
balls  or  dumplings  about  the  size  of  turkey  eggs.  Have 
ready  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Put  the  dumplings  into  cloths 
and  let  them  boil  about  half  an  hour.  Serve  them  hot,  and  eat 
with  wine  sauce* 
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PLAIN  SUET  DUMPLINGS.--4Sift  two  pounds  of  floor 
into  a  pan,  and  add  a  salt-spoon  of  salt.  Mince  rery  fine  one 
pound  of  beef  suet,  and  rub  it  into  the  flour.  Make  it  into  a 
stiff  dough  with  a  little  cold  water.  Then  roll  it  out  an  ineh 
thick  or  rather  more.  Cut  it  into  dumplings  with  the  edge 
of  a  tumbler.  Put  them  into  a  pot  of  boiling  wat»,  and  let 
them  boil  an  hoar  and  a  half.  Send  them  to  table  hot,  to 
eat  with  boiled  loin  of  mutton,  or  with  molasses  sfter  te 
meat  is  removed. 


INDUN  DUMPLmCS^T^e  a  pint  of  milk,  and  four 
eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  them  together,  and  add  a  salt-spoon 
of  salt.  Then  mix  in  as  much  sifted  Indian  meal  as  will 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Flour  your  hands ;  divide  the  dough 
into  equal  portions,  and  make  it  into  balls  about  tiie  size  of  a 
goose  egg.  Flatten  each  with  the  roUiog-pin,  tie  them  in 
cloths,  and  put  them  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Thej  will 
boil  in  a  short  time.  Take  care  not  to  let  than  go  to  pieoes 
bj  keeping  them  too  long  in  the  pot. 

Serve  them  up  hot,  and  eat  them  with  corned  pork,  or  inA 
bacon.  Or  you  may  eat  them  with  molasses  and  butter  after 
the  meat  is  removed.    . 

If  to  be  eaten  without  meat,  you  may  mix  in  the  doogh  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely  chopped  suet. 


LIVER  DUMPLINGS.— Take  a  calf's  liver,  and  diop  it 
very  fine.  Mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of  beef  soet  ehc^ped 
fine  also ;  half  a  pound  of  flour ;  two  minced  onions ;  a  hand* 
ful  of  bread-crumbs ;  a  table-spoonful  of  chopped  paisley  and 
sweet  marjoram  mixed;  a  few  blades  of  mace  and  a  few 
cloves  powdered ;  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt  Mix  all  wsfl 
together*    Wet  the  mixture  with  six  eggs  well  bealen,  and 
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make  it  up  into  dumplings,  with  ytmx  hands  well  floured. 
Hare  ready  a  laige  pot  of  boiling  water.  Drop  the  damp- 
lings  into  it  with  a  ladle,  and  let  them  boil  an  hour.  Hare 
xeady  bread-crombs  browned  in  butter  to  pour  orer  them 
bsfeie  they  go  to  table. 


HAM  DUMPLINGS — Chop  some  cold  ham,  the  &t  and 
lean  in  eqoal  proportions.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  minced 
■age.  Make  a  crust,  allowing  half  a  pound  of  chopped  suet, 
or  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  pound  of  flour.  Roll  it  out 
Ifaiek,  and  divide  it  into  equal  portions.  Put  some  minced 
ham  into  each,  and  close  up  the  crust.  Have  ready  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  and  put  in  the  dumplings.  Boil  them  about 
thiee  quarters  of  an  hour. 


LIGHT  DUMPLINGS.— Mix  together  as  much  grated 
breed,  butter  and  beaten  egg  (seasoned  with  powdered  cin- 
namon) as  will  make  a  stiff  paste.  Stir  it  well.  Make  the 
mixture  into  round  dumplings,  vrith  your  hands  well  floured. 
He  up  each  in  a  separate  cloth,  and  boil  them  a  short  time,^- 
aboat  fifteen  minutes.  Eat  them  with  wine  sauce,  or  with 
molasses  and  butter. 


«MI*M«M*i«MWMWM» 


PLAIN  FRITTERS. 

BxAT  seven  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  a 
quart  of  milk ;  add,  by  degrees,  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
«r  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour.  Beat  the  whole  very  hard. 
Have  ready  in  a  fiying«pan  over  the  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
kid.  When  the  lard  has  come  to  a  hard  boil,  begin  to  put  in 
the  iiitlsn;  allowing  for  each  about  a  Jill  of  batter,  or  half 
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a  large  tea-cup  full.  They  do  not  require  tvniiAg,  ani  wtti 
be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Fry  as  many  at  a  time  as  ifae 
pan  will  hold.  Send  them  to  table  hot,  and  eat  them  wilh 
powdered  cinnamon,  sngar,  and  white  wine.  Let  ifresh  hM 
ones  be  sent  in  as  they  are  wanted ;  they  ehill  and  beeeme 
heayy  immediately. 

Begin  to  fry  the  fritters  as  soon  as  the  batter  is  miaDsdy  as 
It  wttl  fill!  by  setting.  Near  a  pound  and  a  half  of  laid  wMl 
be  required  for  the  above  quantity  of  fritters. 


APPLE  FRITTERS ^Paie,  core,  and  parboil  (in  a  ifeiy 

little  water)  some  large  juicy  pippins.  When  fafldf  doM, 
take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  mince  them  very  fine.  IUbb 
a  batter  according  to  the  preceding  receipt;  addiqg  some 
lemon  juice  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Stir  into  the  batter  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  minced  apple  to  mske  it  Teiy  thick. 
Then  fry  the  fritters  in  hot  lard  as  before  directed.  Eat  then 
with  nutmeg  and  sugar. 


PLAIN  PANCAKES.-^ift  half  a  pound  or  a  ]^t  of 
flour.  Beat  seven  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  gradually 
into  a  quart  of  rich  milk.  Then  add  by  degrees  the  flour,  00 
as  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Mix  it  very  smooth,  pressing  out 
all  the  lumps  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Set  the  frying-pan  over 
the  fire,  uid  when  it  is  hot,  grease  it  with  a  spoonful  of  lard. 
Then  put  in  a  ladle  full  of  the  batter,  and  firy  it  of  a  light 
•brown,  turning  it  with  care  to  prevent  its  braakiBg.  Make 
each  pancake  large  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a  desaart 
plat»;  greasing  the  pan  every  time.  Send  them  to  table  lut, 
accompanied  by  powdered  sngar  and  nutmeg  mixed  in  a  small 
glass  bowl.    Have  wine  with  them  also* 
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SWGBTMEAT  PANCAKES Take  a  large  red  beet- 
root that  has  been  boiled  tender ;  cut  it  up  and  pound  it  in  % 
noitar  till  joa  hare  snfficient  juice  for  eblouring  thepancakeB. 
l%eii  make  a  batter  as  in  tiie  preceding  receipt,  and  stir  into 
it  at  the  last  enough  of  the  beet  juice  to  giro  it  a  floe  piidc 
colour.  Or  instead  of  the  beet  juice,  you  may  use  a  little 
eoelaneal  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  brandy.  Fry 
the  pancakes  in  a  pan  greased  with  lard  or  firesh  butter;  and 
as  fiist  as  they  are  done,  spread  thickly  over  them  raspbeny 
jam  or  any  sort  of  marmalade.  Then  roll  them  up  nicely^ 
and  trim  off  the  ends.  Lay  them,  side  by  side,  on  a  large 
dish,  and  strew  powdered  sagar  oyer  th«n«  Send  them  ta 
table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  sweetened  cream. 


%M«MIMIMHIMIM«* 


PLAIN  CUSTARI>8. 

Tic  together  six  or  eight  peach  leaves,  and  boil  them  In  a 

quart  of  milk  with  a  large  stick  of  cinnamon  broken  up.    If 

yoa  cannot  procure  peach  leaves,  substitute  a  hand^l  of 

peach-kernels  or  bitter  almonds,  or  a  vanilla  bean  split  in 

pieces.    When  it  has  boiled  hard,  strain  the  milk  and  set  it 

away  to  cool.    Beat  very  light  eight  eggs,  and  stir  them  by 

degrees  into  the  milk  when  it  is  quite  cold,  (if  warm,  the 

eggs  will  curdle  it,  and  cause  whey  at  the  bottom,)  and  add 

gradually  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugai.    Fill  your  cups  with 

it ;  set  them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  poui  round  them  boiling 

water  sufficient  to  reach  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the  cups.    Put 

hot  coals  under  the  oven  and  on  the  lid,  (which  must  be  pre* 

viously  heated  by  standing  it  up  before  a  hot  fire,)  and  bake 

fhe  custards  about  fifteen  minntes.    Send  them  to  table  cold« 

with  nutmeg  grated  over  each.    Or  you  may  bake  the  who^e 

in  one  large  dish. 
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SOFT   CUSTARDS— Aie  made  in  Ike  above 

» 

aioept  that  to  a  quart  of  milk  you  must  have  twelve  yolke 
of  egga,  and  no  whitea.  Yon  may  derote  U>  thia  pnrpoae  the 
ToUgb  that  are  left  when  yoo  have  naed  the  whitea  for  ooooa- 
nnt  or  almond  pnddinga,  or  for  lady  cake  or  oMOcaroons. 


BOILED  CUSTARD6«^Beat  eight  egga  veiy  light, 
emitting  the  whitea  of  four.  Mix  them  gradually  with  a 
qmrt  of  cold  milk  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a  saucepan  with  a  bunch  of  peach  leavea,  at  a 
handful  of  broken  up  paaeh-kemels  or  bitter  almooda;  the 
yeUow  peel  of  a  lemcm^  and  a  handful  of  broken  etnaamea; 
CT  you  may  boil  in  it  a  vanilla  bean.  Set  it  on  hot  eoala,  and 
aimmer  it  slowly,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Aa  soon  as  it  cooMa 
to  a  boil,  lake  it  immediately  off  the  fire,  or  it  wOl  curdle  and 
be  lumpy.  Then  strain  it;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  rose- 
water,  and  put  it  into  glass  cups.  You  may  lay  in  the  boW 
torn  of  each  cup  a  maccaroon  soaked  in  wine*  Grate  nulm«g 
oTer  the  top,  and  send  it  to  table  cold.  Eat  it  with  tarta  or 
sweetmeats 


RICE  CUSl'ARD.— BoU  some  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  quite 
dry ;  then  put  it  into  small  teapcups,  (pressing  it  down  hard,) 
and  when  it  is  cold  and  has  taken  the  shape  of  the  onps,  tarn 
It  out  into  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  a  boiled  custard  round  it 
Lay  on  the  top  of  each  lump  of  rice  a  piece  of  preaerved 
quince  or  peach,  or  a  piece  of  fruit  jelly.  In  boiling  the  riee^ 
you  may  mix  with  it  rairins  or  currants ;  if  so,  omit  the  sweets 
meals  on  the  top.     Ground  rice  is  beet. 

Another  way  of  boiling  custard  is  to  pot  the  mixture  into  a 
piteher,  set  it  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  place  it  on  hot  ooala 
Off  in  a  store,  and  let  it  boil  slowly,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
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SNOWBALL  CUSJARD.— Make  a  boUed  costard  as  in 
the  precedingr  receipts ;  and  when  it  is  done  and  quite  eold» 
put  it  into  a  deep  glass  dish.  Beat  to  a  stiff  froth  the  four 
whites  of  eggs  that  have  been  omitted  in  the  custard^  addin|f 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  oil  of  lemon.  Drop  the  froth  in  balls  on 
the  top  of  the  dish  of  custard,  heaping  and  forming  them  with 
a  spoon  into  a  regular  size  and  shape.  Do  not  let  them  touch 
each  other.  Yon  may  lay  a  firesh  rose  leaf  on  the  top  oC 
ereiy  one. 

APPLE  CUSTARD.— Pare,  core,  and  quarter  a  dou&lsifB 
Juicy  pippins.  Strew  among  them  the  yellow  peel  of  a  large 
lemon  grated  very  fine ;  and  stew  them  till  tender,  in  a  regy 
small  portion  of  water.  When  done,  mash  them  smooth  with 
the  back  of  a  spoon ;  (you  must  have  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the 
stewed  apple ;)  mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  with  tfiem,  and 
set  them  away  till  cold.  Beat  six  eggs  yery  light,  and  stir 
them  gradually  into  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  alternately  with  tho 
vtewed  apple.  Put  the  mixture  into  cups,  or  into  a  deep  dish, 
and  bake  it  about  twenty  minutes.  Send  it  to  table  cold* 
with  nutmeg  grated  over  the  top. 


LEMON  CUSTARD.--Take  four  large  ripe  lenons,  and 
roll  them  under  your  hand  oh  the  table  to  increase  the  juice. 
Then  squeese  them  into  a  bowl,  and  mix  with  the  juice  a  Tory 
small  tea-cup  full  of  cold  water.  Use  none  of  the  peel.  Add 
gradually  sufficient  sugar  to  make  it  very  sweet.  Beat  twelve 
eggs  till  quite  light,  and  then  stir  the  lemon  juice  gradually 
into  them,  beating  very  hard  at  the  last.  Put  the  miztoie 
into  cups,  and  beke  it  ten  minutes.  When  done,  grate  nutmeg 
ever  the  top  of  each,  and  set  them  among  ice,  or  in  a  reiy 
eoldplaoe. 
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Tk^  eiutuds  being  made  without  milk,  e»i  b.  ynpmd 
9i  a  tbort  notice ;  they  will  be  found  veiy  fine. 
Onnge  onstards  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 


GOOSEBERRY  CUSTARD.— Top  and  taU  two  quarts 
of  green  gooaeberriea.  Stew  them  in  a  very  little  water; 
•tining  and  maahing  them  frequently.  When  they  have 
tflewed  till  entirely  to  piecea,  take  them  out,  and  with  a  woodea 
spoon  preaa  the  pulp  through  a  cullender.  Stir  in  (while  tb« 
pulp  ia  hot)  a  table-spoonful  of  butler,  and  sufficient  sugar  to 
nake  it  very  aweet.  Beat  aix  eggs  very  light.  Simmer  the 
gooaeberry  pulp  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually  atir  the 
•eaten  egga  into  it.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take  it  off 
immediately,  atir  it  very  hard,  and  eet  it  out  to  oool.  Senra 
it  up  cold  in  glaaaea  or  cuatard  cups,  grating  aome  nul 
over  each. 


ALMOND  CUSTARD Scald  and  blanch  half  a  pound 

of  ahelled  sweet  almonds,  and  three  ounoea  of  shelled  bitter 
almonda ;  throwing  them  as  you  do  them  into  a  laige  bowl  of 
cold  water.  Then  pound  them  one  at  a  time  in  a  mortar; 
pouring  in  frequently  a  little  rose  water  to  prevent  their  oHing, 
and  becoBoing  daxk-coloured  and  heavy.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  in  a  quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  and  stir 
in  by  degrees  the  pounded  almonds.  Beat  ten  eggs  veiy 
light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture ;  adding  a 
powdered  nutmeg,  and  a  teapspoonful  of  powdered  maee  and 
einaamon  mixed.  Then  put  the  whole  into  a  pitcher,  voA 
place  it  in  a  kettle  or  pan  of  boiling  water,  the  water  eomiDg 
up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  pitcher.  Set  it  over 
hot  coals,  and  let  it  boil  (stirring  it  all  the  time)  till  it  ia  quila 
ttiick,  but  not  till  it  curdles.    Then  take  the  pitcher  out  of 
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flie  water;  poor  the  custard  into  a  large  bovl,  and  stir  it  t£B 
it  eools.  Pat  it  into  ^aas  caps,  and  send  it  to  table  cold* 
Sweeten  some  cream  or  white  of  egg.  Beat  it  to  stiff  iroth 
and  pile  it  on  the  top  of  the  custards. 


BOILED  COCOA-NUT  CUSTARD.— To  a  pound  of 
giated  cocoa-nut  allow  a  pint  of  unskimmed  milk,  and  six 
ounces  of  white  sugar.  Beat  verj  light  the  yolks  of  six  eggs. 
Stir  them  gradually  into  the  milk,  alternately  with  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  sugar.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  pitcher ;  set  it  in  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water ;  place  it  on  hot  coals,  and  simmer  it 
till  it  is  very  smooth  and  thick ;  stirring  it  all  the  time.  As 
soon  as  it  comes  to  a  hard  boil,  take  it  off  the  fire ;  pour  it  into 
a  huge  bowl,  and  set  it  out  to  cool.  When  cold,  put  it  into 
glass  cups.  Beat  to  a  stiff  froth  the  white  of  egg  that  was 
left,  and  pUe  it  on  the  custards. 


BAKED  COCOA-NUT  CUSTARD.— Grate  as  mueh 
eocoa-nut  as  will  weigh  a  pound.  Mix  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  with 
a  pint  of  cream ;  adding  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water. 
Then  stir  in  gradually  a  pint  of  rich  milk.  Beat  to  a  stiff 
froth  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and  stir  them  into  the  milk  and 
sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  alternately  with  the  grated  cocoa-nut ; 
add  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Then 
put  the  nuxture  into  cups,  and  bake  them  twenty  minutes  in  a 
Dutch  oven  half  filled  with  boiling  water.  When  cold,  grata 
loaf-sugar  OTer  them. 


CHOCOLATE  CUSTARD.— Scrape  fine  half  a  pound 
of  the   best  chocolate,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling 

water.     Coyer  it,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  till  it  has 
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diMolTed,  stiniDg  it  twice*  Beat  eight  eggp  yecy  lig^ 
mnitting  the  whites  of  two.  Stir  them  hy  de^preea  into  a 
quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  alternately  with  the  melted  ch^ 
colate,  and  three  table-apoonfula  of  powdered  white  aogae. 
Pat  the  mixtnie  into  cup8«  and  bake  it  about  ten  minutes. 
Send  them  to  table  cold,  with  sweetened  cieamf  or  white 
of  c^g  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  heiqped  on  the  top  of  each 
.rastaid* 


MACCAROON  CUSTARDS^^These  must  be  made  in 
china  custard  cups.  Put  four  maccaroons  into  each  cup,  and 
pour  on  them  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine.  Mix  together 
a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  pint  of  milk;  and  boil  them  with 
a  large  stick  of  cinnamon  broken  up,  and  a  small  bunch  of 
peach  leaves  or  a  handful  of  broken  bitter  almonds.  Then 
strain  the  milk ;  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar, 
and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  very  light  eight  eggs,  (omitting 
the  whites  of  four,)  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  cream 
and  milk  when  quite  cold.  Fill  your  cups  with  the  mixture, 
(leaving  the  maccaroons  at  the  bottom,)  and  set  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven  or  iron  baking  pan,  which  must  be  half  full  ot 
boiling  water.  Heat  the  oven-lid  first,  by  standing  it  up  be- 
fore a  hot  fire ;  then  put  it  on,  spreading  coals  over  the  top. 
Place  sufiicient  coals  under  the  oven,  and  bake  the  custards 
about  ten  minutes.  When  cold,  heap  beaten  white  of  egg  on 
the  top  of  each.    These  custards  are  veiy  fine. 


SYLLABUB,  OR  WHIPT  CREAM. 

Pabi  off  very  thin  the  yellow  rind  of  four  large  lemons, 
and  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish.    Squeeze  the  juice  of 
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At  lemons  into  a  large  bowl  o<HitaiiuDg  a  pint  of  white  wine« 
and  sweeten  it  with  half  a  pcmnd  of  powdered  loaf-sugar 
Then,  by  degrees,  mix  in  a  quart  of  cream.  Pour  the  whole 
into  Hm  dish  in  which  you  have  laid  the  lemon-peel,  and  let 
fte  ndzture  stand  nntoached  for  three  hours.  Then  beat  i|  with 
rods  to  a  stiff  froth,  (first  taking  out  the, lemon-peel,)  and 
having  put  into  each  of  your  glasses  a'  table-spoonful  or  more 
of  fimii  jelly,  heap  the  syllabub  upon  it  so  as  to  stand  up  high 
at  the  (q».  This  syllabub,  if  it  can  be  kept  in  a  cold  plaoe* 
may  be  made  the  day  before  you  want  to  use  it. 


COUNTRY  SYLLABUB.— Mix  half  a  pound  of  white 
sugar  with  a  pint  of  fine  sweet  cider,  or  of  white  wine ;  and 
grate  in  a  nutmeg.  Prepare  tiiem  in  a  large  bowl,  just  before 
milking^  time.  Then  let  it  be  taken  to  the  cow,  and  haye 
about  three  pints  milked  into  it;  stirring  it  occasionally  with 
a  spoon.  Let  it  be  eaten  before  the  froth  subsides.  If  yon 
use  cider,  a  little  brandy  will  improye  it. 

A  TRIFLE.— Place  half  a  pound  of  maocaroons  or  Naples 
biscuits  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  bowl.  Pour  on  them 
as  much  white  wine  as  will  corea  and  dissolve  them.  Make 
a  rich  custard,  flavoured  With  bitter  almonds  or  peach  leaves ; 
and  pour  it  when  cold  on  the  maccaroons ;  the  castard  may 
be  either  baked  or  boiled.  Then  add  a  layer  of  marmalade  or 
jam.  Take  a  quart  of  cream,  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  whip  it  with  rods 
to  a  stiff  froth ;  laying  the  froth  (as  you  proceed)  on  an  ia* 
Tsrtad  sieve,  vntfa  a  dish  under  it  to  catch  the  eream  that  drips 
through ;  which  must  be  saved  and  whipped  over  again.  In- 
stead of  rods  you  may  use  a  little  tin  churn.  Pile  the  frothed 
cream  upon  the  marmalade  in  a  high  pyramid.    To  oTmaneiit 
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ity— fake  preserred  water-mdon  rind  that  has  been  e«t  iaio 
leaTes  or  flowers ;  split  them  nicely  to  make  them  thmner 
and  lighter ;  place  a  circle  or  wreath  of  them  roand  the  heap 
of  frothed  cream,  interspersing  them  wiA  spots  of  stiff  nd 
currant  jelly.  Stick  on  the  top  of  die  pyramid  a  sprif  of 
teal  flowers 


FLOATING  ISLAND.— Take  a  qnart  of  rich  cieam,  and 
dtyide  it  in  half.  Sweeten  one  pint  of  it  with  loaf«agar,  aad 
star  into  it  sufficient  currant  jelly  to  colour  it  of  a  flne  pink* 
Put  it  into  a  glass  bowl,  and  place  in  the  centre  a  pile  of 
sliced  almond-sponge  cake,  or  of  lady  cake;  erery  slice 
spread  thickly  with  raspberry  jam  or  marmalade,  and  laid 
cTcnly  one  on  another.  Haye  ready  the  other  pint  of  cieam, 
flaToured  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  lemon,  and  beaten  with 
rods  to  a  stiff  froth.  Heap  it  all  oyer  the  pile  of  oake,  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  it. 


A  RASPBERRY  CHARLOTTE.— Take  a  docen  of  the 
square  or  oblong  sponge-cakes  that  are  commonly  called 
Naples  biscuits.  They  should  be  quite  fresh.  Spread  of«r 
each  a  thick  layer  of  raspberry  Jam,  and  place  them  in  the 
bottom  and  round  the  sides  of  a  glass  bowl.  T^e  the  whiles 
of  six  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  six  table-spoonfuls  of  rasp* 
beny  or  currant  jelly.  Beat  the  egg  and  jelly  with  rods  till 
▼ery  light,  and  then  fill  up  the  bowl  with  it.  For  this  pnot^ 
pose,  cream  (if  you  can  conyeniently  procure  it)  is  still  better 
than' white  of  egg. 

Yon  may  make  a  charlotte  with  any  sort  of  Jam,  mannalBde« 
or  fruit  jelly.  It  can  be  prepared  at  a  short  notifie,  and  Is 
TOry  generaLy  liked 


A  PLUM  CHARLOTTE — Stone  a  quart  of  ripe  plums; 
fiiat  stew,  and  then  sweeten  them.  Cut  slices  of  bread 
and  batter,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  and  round  the 
sides  of  a  large  bowl  or  de^  dish.  Pour  in  the  plums  boil« 
ing  hot,  coTer  the  bowl,  and  set  it  away  to  cool  gradually. 
When  quite  cold,  send  it  to  table,  and  eat  it  with  cream. 


CLOTTED  CREAM Mix  together  a  jill  of*  rich  milk,  a  | 

large  wine  glass  of  rose  water,  and  four  ounces  of  white  sugar. 
Add  to  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  into 
a  quart  of  the  best  cream ;  set  it  oyer  hot  coals,  and  let  it  just 
come  to  a  boil,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  take  it  off,  pour 
it  into  a  glass  bowl,  and  set  it  away  to  get  cold.  Eat  it  with 
firesh  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  with  any  sort  of  sweetmeats. 


LEMON  CREAM.-~Beat  well  together  a  quart  of  thicx 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Then  gradually  beat  in 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
three  large  lemons.  Put  the  mixture  into  it  porcelain  skillet, 
and  aet  it  on  hoi  cods  till  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  then  take  it  of, 
and  stir  it  till  nearly  cold.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons  into 
a  bowl;  pour  the  cream  upon  it,  and  continue  to  stir  it  till  quite 
celd.  Yon  may  serve  it  up  in  a  glass  bowl,  in  glass  cups,  or 
in  Jelly  glasses.    Eat  it  with  tarts  or  sweetmeats. 


ORANGE  CREAM.— Beat  yery  light  six  eggs,  omitting 
the  whites  of  two.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  orange  juice,  and 
stir  it  gradually  into  the  beaten  egg,  alternately  with  a  pound 
of  powdered  loaf-«ugar.  Put  into  a  portelain  skillet  the 
yidlow  rind  of  one  orange,  pared  very  thin ;  pour  the  mixtpre 
l^on  it,  and  set  it  oyer  a  slow  fire.  Simmer  it  steadily,  stir- 
ling  it  all  the  time ;  but  when  nearly  ready  to  boil,  take  it 
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oC  remoTB  the  orange-peely  and  pat  the  mixtoie  into  gli 
to  get  tdd. 


CURDS  AND  WHEY ^Take  a  piece  of  rennet  about 

three  inches  square,  and  wash  it  in  two  or  three  cold  waters  to 
get  off  the  salt ;  wipe  it  dry,  and  fasten  a  string  to  one  comer 
of  it,  HaTe  ready  in  a  deep  dish  or  pan,  a  qnart  of  an- 
skimmed  milk  that  has  been  warmed  but  not  boiled.  Pat 
the  rennet  into  it,  leaving  the  string  hanging  oat  orer  the 
side,  that  you  may  knpw  where  to  find  it.  Corer  the  pan, 
and  set  it  by  tl  e  fire-side  or  in  some  other  warm  place.  When 
the  milk  becon  es  a  firm  ma^s  of  curd,  and  the  whey  looks 
dear  and  greea'sh,  remove  the  rennet  as  gently  as  possible, 
palling  it  out  by  the  string ;  and  set  the  pan  in  ice,  or  in  a 
very  cold  place.  Send  to  table  with  it  a  small  pitcher  of 
white  wine,  sugar  and  nutmeg  mixed  together;  or  a  bowl 
of  sweetened  cream,  with  nutmeg  grated  over  it. 

You  may  keep  rennet  in  white  wine ;  catting  it  in  small 
pieees,  and  putting  it  into  a  glass  jar  with  wine  enongfa  to 
cover  it  well.  Either  the  wine  or  the  rennet  will  be  fband 
good  for  turning  milk ;  but  do  not  put  in  both  together,  or  die 
curd  will  become  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  be  uneatable. 

Rennets  properly  prepared  and  dried,  are  sold  constantly  in 
the  Philadelphia  markets.  The  cost  is  trifling ;  and  it  is  weH 
to  have  one  always  in  the  house,  in  case  of  being  wanted  to 
make  whey  for  sick  persons.   They  will  keep  a  year  or  more. 
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LEMON  ICE  CREAM. 


Havs  ready  two  quarts  of  very  rich  thick  cream,  and  tato 
oat  a  pint.  Stir  gradually  into  the  pint,  a  pound  of  die  bait 
loaf-sugar  powdered  fine ;  and  the  grated  rind  and  the  jalce  eC 
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Ipur  zipe  lemona  of  the  largest  size,  or  of  five  or  six  smaller 
ones.  If  you  cannot  procure  the  fruit,  you  may  flavour  the 
eream  with  essence  or  oil  of  lomon ;  a  tea-spoonful  or  more, 
according  to  its  strength.  The  strongest  and  best  essence  of 
lemon  is  the  white  or  whitish ;  when  tinged  with  green,  it 
is  comparatiyely  weak,  haying  been  diluted  with  water ;  if 
qvite  green,  a  large  tea-spoonful  will  not  communicate  as 
much  flavour  as  five  or  six  drops  of  the  white.  After  you 
have  mixed  the  pint  of  cream  with  the  sugar  and  lemon,  beat 
it  gradually  and  hard  into  the  remaining  cream,  that  is,  the  three 
pints.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  to  infuse  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  Then  taste  it,  and  if  you  think  it  necessary,  stir 
in  a  little  more  lemon  juice  or  a  little  more  sugar.  Strain  it 
into  the  freezer  through  a  fine  strainer,  (a  tin  one  with  small 
elose  holes  is  best,)  to  get  rid  of  the  grated  lemon-peel,  which 
if  left  in  would  prevent  the  cream  from  being  smooth.  Cover 
the  freezer,  and  stand  it  in  the  ice  cream  tub,  which  should  be 
filled  with  a  mixture,  in  equal  quantities,  of  coarse  salt,  and 
ice  broken  up  as  small  as  possible,  that  it  may  lie  close  and 
compact  round  the  freezer,  and  thus  add  to  its  coldness.  Snow, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  is  still  better  than  ice  to  mix  with 
the  salt.  It  should  be  packed  closely  into  the  tub,  and 
pressed  down  hard.  While  the  cream  is  freezing,  keep  it 
always  in  motion,  whirling  the  fr^zer  round  by  the  handle, 
and  opening  the  lid  frequently  to  stir  and  beat  the  cream,  and 
to  scrape  it  down  from  the  sides  with  a  long-handled  tin  spoon. 
Take  care  that  no  salt  gets  in,  or  the  cream  will  be  spoiled. 
When  it  is  entirely  frozen,  take  it  out  of  the  freezer  and  put  it 
into  your  mould ;  set  it  again  in  the  tub,  (which  must  be  filled 
with  fresh  ice  and  salt,)  and  leave  it  undisturbed  till  yon 
want  it  for  immediate  use*  This  second  freezing,  however, 
■hould  not  continue  loiiger  than  an  hour,  or  the  cream  will 
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become  iocenTeiiiently  and  unpleasantly  hard,  and  haTe  ma^ 
of  the  flavonr  frozen  ont  of  it.  Place  the  moald  in  the  ice 
tub,  with  the-head  downwards,  and  cover  the  tab  with  pieces 
of  old  carpet  while  the  second  freezing  is  going  on.  When  it 
has  anired  at  the  proper  consistence,  and  it  is  time  to  serre 
it  up,  dip  a  cloth  in  cold  water,  and  wash  it  round  the  mould 
for  a  few  moments,  to  loosen  the  cream  and  make  it  come  out 
easily ;  setting  the  mould  on  a  glass  or  china  dish.  If  a  pyra- 
mid or  obelisk  mould,  lift  it  carefully  off  the  top.  If  the 
mould  or  form  repifsents  doves,  dolphins,  lap-dogs,  fruit 
baskets,  &c.  it  will  open  down  the  middle,  and  must  be  tiken 
off  in  that  manner.  Senre  it  up  immediately  lest  it  begin  to 
melt.  Send  round  sponge-cake  with  it,  and  wine  or  cordials 
immediately  afrer. 

If  you  have  no  moulds,  but  intend  serving  it  up  in  a  large 
bowl  or  in  glasses,  it  must  still  be  frozen  twice  over ;  other" 
wise  it  can  have  no  smoothness,  delicacy,  or  consistence,  but 
will  be  rough  and  coarse,  and  feel  in  the  mouth  like  broken 
icicles.  The  second  freezing  (if  you  have  no  mould)  must  be 
done  in  the  freezer,  which  should  be  washed  out,  and  set 
again  in  the  tub  with  fresh  ice  and  salt.  Cover  it  closely, 
and  let  the  cream  stand  in  it  untouched,  but  not  less  than  two 
hours.    When  you  put  it  into  glasses,  heap  it  high  on  the  top. 

Begin  to  make  ice  cream  about  four  or  five  hours  before  it  is 
wanted  for  use.  If  you  commence  it  too  early,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  injured  by  having  to  remain  too  long  in  the  second 
freezing,  as  it  must  not  be  turned  out  till  a  few  moments 
l>efoi6  it  is  served  up.  In  damp  weather  it  requires  a  longer 
time  to  freeze. 

If  cream  is  scarce,  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  lidi 
milk,  and  then  add,  for  each  quart,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pow 
dered  arrow-root  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk.    Orange 
<oe  eieam  is  made  in  the  suae  nanner  as  lemon.  ^ 


OTiUWBERRY  ICE  CR£AM._Tak6  tvro  qmott  of 
lipe  strawberries ;  hull  them,  and  put  them  into  a  4eep  dkfat 
strewing  among  them  half  a*  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar. 
Gorer  them,  and  let  them  stand  an  hour  or  two*  Then  mash 
them  throng  a  sieye  till  you  have  pressed  out  all  the  }oiee, 
and  stir  intd  it  half  a  pound  more  of  powdered  sugar,  or 
Ibough  to  make  it  very  sweet,  and  like  a  thick  syrup.  Then 
mix  it  by  degrees  with  two  quarts  of  rich  cream,  beating  it 
^  in  rery  hard.  Put  it  into  a  freezer,  and  proceed  as  in  the  fore* 
going  receipt.  In  two  hours,  remon^t  to  a  mould,  or  take  H 
oat  and  return  it  again  to  the  freezer  with  fresh  salt  and  ieoi 
that  it  may  be  frozen  a  second  time.  In  one  hour  mora^  il 
should  be  ready  to  turn  out 


RASPBERRY  ICE  CREAM— Is  made  aoeordinf  to  tlia 
preceding  receipt. 

PINE-APPLE  ICE  CREAM.— To  each  quart  of  cream 
allow  a  large  ripe  pine-apple,  and  a  pound  of  powdeied 
loaf-sugar.  Pare  the  pine-apple,  slice  it  rery  thin,  and  minea 
it  small.  Lay  it  in  a  deep  dish  and  strew  the  sugar  among  it 
Cover  the  dish,  and  let  the  pine-apple  lie  in  the  sugar  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Then  strain  it  through  a  sieye,  mashing  and 
pressing  out  all  the  juice.  Stir  the  juice  gradually  into  the 
cream,  beating  it  hard.  Put  it  into  the  freezer,  and  let  it  ba 
twice  frozen  before  it  is  senred  up. 


VANILLAICE  CREAM.— Take  a  large  yanJlla bean,  and 
boil  it  slowly  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  till  all  the  flayour  is  drawn 
out,  which  you  may  know  by  tasting  it.  Then  mix  into  the 
milk  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  stir  it  ?eiy 

hard  into  a  quart  of  rich  cream.    Put  it  into  the 
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ind  fwwed  m  diieeted  in  the  raoeipt  for  Lemon  Ice  C^oemi 
fieeuBg  it  tirioe* 

ALMOND  ICE  CRBAM.«-lVike  six  oanees  of  bittn 
almonds,  (sweet  ones  will  not  do,)  blanch  them,  and  pound 
them  in  a  mortar,  adding  by  degrees  a  little  rose  water.  Then 
boil  them  gently  in  a  pint  of  cream  till  you  find  that  it  i9 
highly  flayoured  with  them.  Then  pour  the  cream  into  a 
bowl,  stir  in  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf^ugar,  coyer  it, 
and  set  it  away  to  cool  gradually ;  when  it  is  cold,  strain  it, 
and  &en  stir  it  gradually  and  hard  into  three  pints  of  cream. 
Put  it  into  the  freezer,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  the  first  ice 
cream  receipt.    Freeze  it  twice.    It  will  be  found  very  fine. 

Send  round  always  with  ice  cream,  sponge  cake  or  Saroy 
biscuits.  AAerwards  wine,  and  cordials,  or  liqueurs^  as  they 
are  now  generally  called. 


ICE  ORANGEADE.— Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  oruige 
Juice,  and  mbc  it  with  half  a  pint  of  clear  or  filtered  water. 
Stir  in  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Pare  yeiy  thin 
the  yellow  rind  of  six  deep-coloured  oranges,  cut  in  pieces, 
and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  or  tureen.  Pour  the  orange 
juice  and  sugar  upon  it;  coyer  it,  and  let  it  infuse  an  hour. 
Then  str|in  the  liquid  into  a  freezer,  and  proceed  as  for  ice 
cream.  When  it  is  frozen,  put  it  mto  a  mould,  (it  will  look 
best  in  the  form  of  a  pine-apple,)  and  freeze  it  a  second  time. 
Serye  it  in  glass  cups,  with  any  sort  of  yery  nice  sweet  cakes. 


ICE  LEMONADE— May  be  made  in  the  aboye  manner, 
bnt  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar. 

The  juice  of  pine-apples,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants 
and  dierries,  may  be  prepared  and  firozen  according  to  the 
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dbo^  leoeiptt.    They  will  fieeM  in  a  shorter  tiae  dMB  tf 
mized  with  eream,  but  are  Toiy  inferior  in  riohnoee. 

BLANC-MANGE. 

Put  into  a  bowl  an  onnce  of  isinglass ;  (in  warm  weather 
you  mast  take  an  ounce  and  a  quarter;)  pour  on  as  much 
rose  water  as  will  cover  the  isinglass,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals 
to  dissolve.*  Blanch  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  shelled  almonds, 
(half  sweet  and  half  bitter,)  and  beat  them  to  a  paste  in  a  mor- 
tar, (one  at  a  time,)  moistening  them  all  the  while  with  a 
little  fose  water.  Stir  the  almonds  by  degrees  into  a  quart  of 
cream,  alternately  with  half  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar ; 
add  a  large  tea-epoonful  of  beaten  mace.  Put  in  the  melted 
isinglass,  and  stir  the  whole  very  hard.  Then  put  it  into  a 
porcelain  skillet,  and  let  it  boil  fast  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  strain  it  into  a  pitcher,  and  pour  it  into  your  moaldsi 
which  must  first  be  wetted  with  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  in 
a  cool  place  undisturbed,  till  it  has  entirely  congealed,  which 
will  be  in  about  five  hours.  Then  wrap  a  cloth  dipped  in  hot 
water  round  the  moulds,  loosen  the  blanc-mange  round  the 
edges  with  a  knife,  and  turn  it  out  into  glass  dishes.  It  is 
best  to  make  it  the  day  before  it  is  wanted. 

Instead  of  using  a  figure-mould,  you  may  set  it  Ho  congeal 
in  tea-cups  or  wine  glasses. 

Blanc-mange  may  be  coloured  green  by  mixing  with  the 

*  You  may  make  the  stock  fi>r  Uanc-mange  without  isinglaa,  by 
boiling  four  calves'  feet  in  two  quaita  of  water  till  reduced  one  halt 
and  tiU  the  meat  ia  entirely  to  rags.  Staram  it,  and  set  it  away  tiO 
next  day.  Then  dear  it  ftom  tbe  fiit  and  aediment ;  cut  it  into  pieoa* 
and  boil  it  with  tbe  cream  and  the  otHbr  ingredients.  When  you 
take  it  flrom  tha  finrand  strain  it  into  tbe  pitcher,  keep  stirring  ittifi 
U  geta  oold. 
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a  little  joiee  of  spinafe;  eoehiiieal  whkh 
iafosed  in  «  Uttle  bnndy  for  bsdf  an  honr^  will  Qsloitr  it  sdli 

and  saffron  will  give  it  a  blight  yellow  tinge* 


CARRAGEEN  BLANC.MAN6£.~Thi8  is  made  of  a 
•earweed  resembling  mossi  that  is  found  in  large  quantities 
<m  some  parts  of  oar  coast,  and  is  to  be  purchased  in  the 
cities  at  most  of  the  druggidts.  Carrageen  costs  but  little,  and 
is  considered  extremely  salutary  for  persons  of  delicate  consti* 
tati<ms«  Its  glutinous  nature  when  boiled,  renders  it  very 
suitable  for  blanc-mange. 

From  a  quart  of  rich  unskimmed  milk  take  half  ^  pint. 
Add  to  the  half  pint  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded ;  half  a  nutmeg ;  and  a  large  stick  of  cinnamon, 
broken  up ;  also  eight  or  nine  blades  of  mace.  Set  it  in  a 
closed  pan  over  hot  coals,  and  boil  it  half  an  hoar.  In  the 
mean  time,  wash  through  two  or4hree  cold  waters  half  a  hand- 
ful of  carrageen,  (if  you  put  in  too  much  it  will  communicate 
an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  blano-mange,}  and  add  it  to  the 
pint  and  a  half  of  cold  milk.  Then  when  it  is  sufficiently 
flaToured,  stir  in  the  boiled  milk,  adding  gradually  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  mix  the  whole  yeiy  well. 
Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  it  boiling  hard  fiye  minutes 
from  the  time  it  has  come  to  a  boil.  Then  strain  it  into 
a  pitcher;  wet  your  moulds  or  cups  with  cold  water,  put 
the  blanc-mange  into  them,  and  leare  it  undisturbed  till  it 
congeals. 

AHer  washing  the  sea-weed,  yon  must  dram  it  well,  and 
shake  the  water  from  the  sprigs.  You  may  flaTour  the  mix- 
tore  (efler  it  is  boiled  and  strained)  with  ros^water  or  peadi- 
water,  stirred  in  at  the  last; 


ARBOW  ROOT  BLANC-MANGE.— TVike  a  tea^p  IbH 
of  ZTttfw  rooty  put  it  into  a  large  bowl,  and  diasolve  it  in  a 
little  cold  water.  When  it  is  melted,  poor  off  the  water,  and 
let  the  arrow  root  remain  undisturbed.  Boil  in  half  a  pint  of 
imekimmed  milk,  (made  very  sweet  with  white  sugar,)  a 
beaten  nutmeg,  and  eight  or  nine  blades  of  raaeey  mixed  with 
the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  a  lemon.  When  it  has  boiled 
long  enough  to  be  highly  flayoured,  strain  it  into  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  very  rich  milk  or  cream,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Boil  the  whole  for  ten  minutes;  then  strain  itf 
boiling  hot,  over  the  anew  root.  Stir  it  well  and  irequently 
till  cold ;  then  put  it  into  moulds  and  let  it  set  to  congeal. 


JAUNE-MAN6E. — ^Put  two  ounces  of  isinglass  into  a 
pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  till  it  has  dissolved.  Then  strain  it 
into  a  porcelain  skillet,  aud  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  white  wine ; 
the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  two  large  deep-coloured  oranges ; 
half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar ;  and  the  yolks  only  of  eight  egga 
that  haye  been  well  beaten.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly  * 
place  it  on  hot  coals  and  simmer  it,  stirring  it  all  the  time  till 
it  boils  hard.  Then  take  it  off  directly,  strain  it,  and  put  it 
into'moulds  to  congeal. 


«MNBMawMWMarMlMm« 


CALVES'  FOOT   JELLY. 

Thi  best  calyes'  feet  for  jelly  are  those  that  haye  had  the 
hair  remoyed  by  scalding^,  but  are  i^ot  skinned ;  the  skin  con* 
taining  a  great  deal  of  glutinous  matter.  In  Philadelphia* 
unskinned  calyes*  feet  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
lower  T>r  Jersey  market. 

Boil  a  set  of  feet  in  four  quarts  of  cold  water;  (ii  the  £m% 

haye  been  skinned  allow  but  three  quarts ;)  they  should  boil 

98* 
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rftfUljr  tin  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  two  quarts  or  one  kitf  ihA 
original  quantity,  and  the  meat  has  dropped  in  rags  firem  U» 
bone.  Then  strain  tiie  liquid ;  measure  and  set  it  away  in  a 
large  earthen  pan  to  get  oold ;  and  let  it  rest  till  next  mondng. 
Then  if  you  do  not  find  it  a  firm  cake  of  jelly,  boQ  it  o>fsi 
Again  with  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  again  set  it  away  till 
oold  and  congealed.  Remove  the  sediment  from  the  bottom 
of  &e  cake  of  jelly,  and  carefully  scrape  off  all  the  fat.  The 
smallest  bit  of  fat  will  eventbally  render  it  dull  and  ^udy* 
Press  some  clean  blotting  paper  all  oyer  it  to  absoib  what 
little  grease  may  yet  remain.  Then  cut  the  cake  ofj^y 
into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  porcelain  kettle  to  melt  oTSt 
the  fire.  To  each  quart  allow  a  pound  of  broken  up  loaf- 
sugar,  a  pmt  of  Madeira  wine,  and  a  large  glass  of  brandy ; 
three  large  sticks  of  the  best  Ceylon  cinnamon  broken 
up,  (if  common  cinnamon,  use  four  sticks,)  the  grated  peel 
and  juice  of  four  large  lemons;  and  lastly,  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  strained,  but  not  beaten.  In  breaking  the 
eggs,  take  care  to  separate  them  so  nicely  that  none  of  the 
yellow  gets  into  the  white ;  as  the  smallest  portion  oi  yolk  of 
egg  will  prevent  the  jelly  from  being  perfectly  clear.  Mix 
all  the  ingiediente  well  together,  and  put  them  to  Uie  jeUy  in 
the  kettle.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  hard  for  twenty 
minutes,  but  do  not  stir  it.  Then  throw  in  a  tea-cup  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  it  &7e  minutes  longer ;  then  take  the  kettle 
off  the  fire,  and  set  it  aside,  keeping  it  closely  covered  for 
half  an  hour ;  this  will  improve  its  oleamess.  Take  a  laig<e 
white  flannel  jelly-bag  ;  suspend  it  by  the  strings  to  a  wooden 
firame  made  for  such  purposes,  or  to  the  legs  of  a  table.  Pour 
in  the  mixture  boiling  hot,  and  when  it  is  all  in,  close  up  Ae 
mouth  of  the  bag  that  none  of  the  flavour  may  evaporate* 
Hang  it  over  a  deep  white  dish  or  bowl,  and  let  it  drip  slowly^ 
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bol  on  no  MooQBt  tqnees^  the  bag,  as  that  will  eeitainly  mum 
^  jelly  dull  aad  doady.  If  it  is  not  clear  tbe  fint  timei 
empty  the  bag,  wash  it,  pat  in  the  jelly  that  has  dripped  into 
the  dish,  aikd  pass  it  through  again.  Repeat  this  till  it  is 
clear.  Yon  may  put  it  into  moulds  to  congeal,  setting  them  in 
a  cold  place.  When  it  is  qnite  firm,  wrap  a  cloth  that  has 
been  dipped  in  hot  water,  round  the  monlda  to  make  th« 
Jelly  turn  out  easily.  Bat  it  will  look  maoh  better,  and  1fa« 
taste  will  be  more  lively,  if  yon'  break  it  up  after  it  has  001^ 
gealed,  and  pat  it  into  a  glass  bowl,  or  heap  it  in  jeUy  passes  • 
Unless  it  is  brc^en,  its  sparkling  clearness  shows  to  little 
advantage. 

After  the  clear  jelly  has  done  dripping,  yon  may  letom  tht 
ingredients  to  tiie  kettle,  and  wani\  them  over  again  for  about 
five  minates.  Then  pot  them  into  the  bag  (which  you  may 
now  sqneeze  hard)  till  all  the  liquid  is  pressed  out  oi  it  into 
a  second  dish  or  bowl.  This  last  jelly  cannot,  of  course* 
be  clear,  bat  It  will  taste  very  well,  and  may  be  eaten  in  tlie 
family. 

A  pound  of  the  best  raiains  picked  and  washed,  and  boiled 
with  the  other  ingredients,  is  thought  by  many  persons  greatly 
to  improve  the  richness  and  flavour  of  calves*  feet  jelly.  They 
must  be  put  in  whole,  and  can  be  afterwards  used  for  a 
pudding. 

Similar  jelly  may  be  made  of  pigs*  or  sheep^s  feet ;  but  it 
is  not  so  nice  and  delicate  as  that  of  calves. 

By  boiling  two  sets,  or  eight  calves*  feet  in  five  qusirts  oi 
water,  you  may  be  sure  of  having  the  jelly  very  firm,  lb 
damp  weather  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  it  to  coa 
geal  if  yon  use  but  one  set  of  feet ;  there  is  the  same  risk  ff 
the  weather  b  hot.    In  winter  it  may  be  made  several  daya 
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Mm  it  is  to  be  eaten.    In  sammer  it  wiQ  keep  in  ice  for  tvo 

■ 

days ;  peihape  longer. 


TO  PRESERVE  CREAM.— Take  four  quarts  of  new 
eieam ;  it  must  be  of  the  richest  quality,  and  hare  no  milk 
nixed  with  it.  Pat  it  into  a  presemng  kettle^  and  simmer  it 
fently  over  the  fixe ;  carefully  taking  off  whatever  scum  may 
rise  to  the  top,  till  nothing  more  appeals.  Then  stir,  gra- 
dually, into  it  four  pounds  6f  double-refined  loaf*Sttgar  that 
Itts  been  finely  powdered  and  sifted.  Let  the  cream  and 
sagir  boil  briskly  together  half  an  hour;  skimming  it,  if 
necessary,  and  afterwards  stirring  it  as  long  as  it  continuea 
on  the  foA,  Put  it  into  small  bottles ;  and  when  it  is  oold, 
eork  it,  and  secure  the  corks  with  melted  rosin.  This  cream, 
if  properly  prepared,  will  keep  perfectly  good  during  a  long 
Toyage. 


ITALIAN  CREAM.— Put  two  pmts  of  oream  into  two 
bowls.  With  one  bowl  mix  six  ounces  of  powdered  loai^ 
•ugar,  the  juice  of  two  large  lemons,  and  two  glasses  of  white 
wine.  Then  add  the  other  pint  of  cream,  and  stir  the  whole 
TSiy  hard.  Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  with  four  small  tea- 
caps  full  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  half.  l*hen  stir  the 
isinglass  lukewarm  into  the  other  ingredients,  and  put  them 
into  a  glass  dish  to  congeal. 


CHOCOLATE  CREAM — ^Melt  six  ounces  of  seraped 
ehooolate  and  four  ounces  of  white  sugar  in  half  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water.  Stir  in  an  ounce  of  dissolred  isinglass.  Wlien 
tna  whole  has  boiled,  pour  it  into  a  mould. 
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COLOURING    FOR   CONFECTIONARY. 

RED. — Take  twenty  grains  of  cochineal,  and  fifteen  grains 
of  cream  of  tartar  finely  powdered ;  add  to  them  a  piece  of 
alum  the  size  of  a  cherry  stone,  and  hoil  them  wilJi  a  Jill  of  soft 
water,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  slowly,  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
strain  it  through  muslin,  and  keep  it  tightly  corked  in  a  pnial. 

COCHINEAL  FOR  PRESENT  USE.-^T^e  two  oents* 
worth  of  cochineal.  Lay  it  on  a*fiat  plate,  and  bruise  it  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife.  Put  it  into  half  a  tea-cup  of  alcohol. 
Let  it  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  filter  it  through 
fine  muslin. 

YELLOW  COLOURING.— Take  a  little  saffron,  put  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  soft 
water,  and  let  it  steep  till  the  colour  of  the  infusion  is  a  brigh 
yellow.     Then  strain  it.     The  yellow  seeds  of  lilies  will 
answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. 

GREEN. — ^Take  fresh  spinach  or  beet  leaves,  and  pound 
them  in  a  marble  mortar.  If  you  want  it  for  immediate  use, 
take  off  the  green  froth  as  it  rises,  and  mix  it  with  the  article 
you  intend  to  colour.  If  you  wish  to  keep  it  a  few  days,  take 
the  juice  when  you  have  pressed  out  a  tea-cup  full,  and  adding 
to  it  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  pea,  give  it  a  boil  in  a 
saucepan. 

WHITE « — Blanch  some  almonds,  soak  them  in  cold 
water,  and  then  pound  them  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a  marble 
■lortar ;  adding  at  intervals  a  little  rose  water. 

Tliick  cream  will  communicate  a  white  colour. 

Tliese  preparations  may  be  used  for  jellies,  ice  ereamsi 
blanc-mange,  syllabubs,  icing  for  cakes;  and  for  Tsrious 
srtioiea  of  confectionary. 


tu 


CAKES,  ETC. 
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GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

UitUESS  you  are  provided  with  proper  and  conTenient 
ntensils  and  materials,  the  difficulty  of  preparing  cakes  will 
be  great,  and  in  most  instances  a  failure ;  invoMng  disappoint- 
^ment,  waste  of  time,  and  usdess  expense.  Accuracy  in  pro- 
portioning the  ingredients  is  indispensable;  and  therefore 
scales  and  weights,  and  a  set  of  tin  measures  (at  least  from  a 
quart  down  to  a  j  ill)  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  large 
aiere  for  flour  is  also  necessary ;  and  smaller  ones  for  sugar 
and  spice.  There  should  be  a  marble  mortar,  or  one  of  lignum 
▼itie,  (the  hardest  of  all  wood ;)  those  of  iron  (howeyer  well 
tinned)  are  apt  to  discolour  the  articles  pounded  in  them«  Spice 
may  be  ground  in  a  mill  kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 
Every  kitchen  should  be  provided  with  spice-boxes.  You 
should  have  a  large  grater  for  lemon,  cocoa-nut,  &c.,  and  a  small 
one  for  nutmeg.  Butter  and  sugar  cannot  be  stirred  together 
conveniently  without  a  spaddle  or  spattle,  which  is  a  round  stick 
flattened  at  one  end ;  and  a  deep  earthen  pan  with  sides  nearly 
straight  For  beating  eggs,  you  should  have  hickory  rods  or  a 
wire  whip,  and  broad  shallow  earthen  pans.  Neithef  theegga, 
nor  the  butter  and  sugar  should  be  beaten  in  tin,  as  the  cold- 
ness of  the  metal  will  prevent  them  from  becoming  light. 

For  baking  large  cakes,  the  pans  (whether  of  block  tin  or 
rarthen)  should  have  straight  sides ;  if  the  sides  slope  iiH 
ward,  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  icing  the  eake.  Pans 
with  a  hollow  tooe  going  up  from  the  centre,  are  supposed  to 
diffuse  the  heat  mors  equally  through  the  middle  of  the  oake. 
films  and  some  other  cakes  should  be  baked  in  squars  sludloV 


pant  of  block  tin  or  iron.  Little  tins  for  qneen  cakes,  &c.  vn 
most  conrenient  when  of  a  lonnd  or  oral  shape.  All  baking 
pans,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  well  greased  with 
batter  or  laid  before  the  mixtare  is  put  into  them,  and  should 
be  filled  but  little  more  than  half.  You  should  have  at  least 
two  dozen  little  tins,  that  a  second  supply  may  be  ready  for 
the  oyen  tbe  moment  the  first  is  taken  out.  You  will  also 
want  tin  cutters  for  cakes  that  are  rolled  out  in  dough. 

All  the  utensils  should  be  cleaned  and  put  away  as  soon  as 
ihey  are  done  with.  They  should  be  all  kept  together,  and, 
if  possible,  not  used  for  any  other  purposes.* 

As  it  is  always  desirable  that  cake-making  should  be  com- 
menced at  an  early  hour,  it  is  well  on  the  day  previous  to 
ascertain  if  all  the  materials  are  in  the  house ; '  that  there  may 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  from  sending  or  waiting  for  them  in 
the  morning.  Wastefulness  is  to  be  avoided  in  every  thing ; 
but  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  cakes  can  be  good  (or  indeed 
any  thing  else)  without  a  liberal  allowance  of  good  materials. 
Cakes  are  frequently  rendered  hard,  heavy,  and  uneatable  by 
a  misplaced  economy  in  eggs  and  butter;  or  tasteless  and 
Insipid  for  want  of  their  due  seasoning  of  spice,  lemon,  &o. 

Use  no  flour  but  the  best  superfine ;  if  the  flour  is  of  inferior 
quality,  the  cakes  will  be  heavy,  ill-coloured,  and  unfit  to 
aat.  Even  the  best  flour  should  always  be  sifted.  No  butter 
ftaX  is  not  fresh  and  good,  should  ever  be  put  into  cakes ;  for 
it  will  give  them  a  disagreeable  taste  which  can  never  be 
disgnised  by  the  other  ingredients.  .Even  when  of  ezoellent 
quality,  the  butter  will  be  improved  by  washing  it  in  cold 

*  AD  the  utensils  necessary  Ibr  cake  and  pastry-making,  (and  for 
the  other  branches  of  cooking,)  may  be  purchased  in  Philadelphia,  at 
Gideon  Cox's  household  store  in  Market  street.  No.  335,  two  doon 
below  Ninth.  Every  thing  of  the  sort  will  be  Ibund  there  in  great 
vuietyy  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
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WKter,  and  tqaeeung  and  presBing  it;  Except  for  pruigea^mfdf 
use  only  white  eogar,  (for  the  finest  cakes  the  best  loaf,)  and 
hare  it  pulverized  by  ponnding  it  in  a  mortar,  or  cmshiag  it 
on  the  pasteboard  with  the  rolling-pin.  It  should  then  be 
sifWd.  In  mixing  butter  and  sugar,  sift  the  sugar  into  a  deep 
pan,  cut  up  the  butter  in  it,  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  soften, 
and  then  stir  it  yery  hard  with  the  spaddle,  till  it  becomes 
quite  light,  and  of  tl|e  consistence  of  cream.  In  preparing 
eggs,  break  them  one  at  a  time,  into  a  saucer,  that,  in  case 
there  should  be  a  bad  one  among  them,  it  may  not  spoQ  the 
others.  Put  them  into  a  broad  shallow  pan,  and  beat  them 
with  rods  or  with  a  wire  whisk,  not  merely  till  they  firoth, 
but  long  afterwards,  till  the  froth  subsides,  and  they  become 
thick  and  sm(toth  like  boiled  custard.  White  of  egg  by 
itself  may  be  beaten  with  small  rods,  or  with  a  three-pronged 
fork,  or  a  broad  knife.  It  is  a  very  easy  process,  and  should 
be  continued  till  the  liquid  is  all  converted  into  a  stiff  froth  so 
turn  that  it  will  not  drop  from  the  rods  when  held  up.  In 
damp  weather  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  froth  stiff. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  making  cake,  is  to  weigh  or 
measure  all  the  ingredients.  Next  sift  the  flour,  powder  the 
sugar,  pound  or  grind  the  spice,  and  prepare  the  fixdt;  after^ 
wards  mix  and  stir  the  butter  and  sugar,  and  lastly  beat  the 
sggs ;  as,  if  allowed  to  stand  any  time,  they  wUl  fiUl  and 
become  heavy.  When  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed  togetiier, 
they  should  be  stirred  very  hard  at  the  last ;  and  (unless  there 
is  yeast  in  the  cake)  H^e  sooner  it  is  put  into  the  oven  the . 
better.  While  baking,  no  air  should  be  admitted  to  it,  exoepft 
for  a  moment,  now  and  then,  when  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
if  it  is  baking  properly.  For  baking  cakes,  the  best  guide  is 
practice  and  expei^ence  ;  so  much  depending  on  the  state  of 
«he  fire,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  infiadlible  nilMU 


If  .70a  bake  in  a  Dutch  oren,  let  the  lid  be  first  heated  by 
standing  it  up  before  the  fire ;  and  cover  the  inside  of  the 
bottom  with  sand  or  ashes,  to  temper  the  heat.  For  the  same 
purpose,  when  you  bake  in  a  stove,  place  bricks  under  the 
pans.  Sheets  of  iron  without  sides  will  tfe  found  very  useful 
for  baking  small  flat  cakes.  For  cakes  of  this  description,  the 
fire  should  be  brisk ;  if  baked  slowly,  they  will  spread,  lose 
their  shape,  and  run  into  each  other.  For  all  cakes,  the  heat 
should  be  regular  and  even ;  if  one  part  of  the  oven  is  cooler 
than  another,  the  cake  will  bake  imperfectly,  and  have  heavy 
streaks  through  it.  Gingerbread  (on  account  of  the  molasses) 
is  mere  apt  to  scorch  and  burn  than  any  other  cake ;  therefore 
it  should  be  baked  with  a  moderate  fire. 

It  is  safest,  when  practicable,  to  send  all  large  cakes  to  a 
professional  baker's;  provided  they  can  be  put  immediately 
into  the  oven,  as  standing  will  spoil  them.  If  you  bake  them 
at  home,  you  will  find  that  they  are  generally  done  when  they 
cease  to  make  a  simmering  noise ;  and  when  on  probing  them 
to  the  bottom  with  a  twig  from  a  broom,  or  with  the  blade  of 
the  knife,  it  comes  out  quite  clean.  The  fire  should  then  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  cake  allowed  to  get  cold  in  the  oven. 
Small  cakes  should  be  laid  to  cool  on  an  inverted  sieve.  It 
may  be  recommended  to  novices  in  the  art  of  baking,  to  do 
every  thing  in  little  tins  or  in  very  shallow  pans ;  there  being 
then  less  risk  than  with  a  large  thick  cake.  In  mixing  batter 
that  is  to  be  baked  in  small  cakes,  use  a  less  proportion  of 
floor,  v. 

Small  cakes  should  be  kept  closely  covered  in  stone  jars. 
For  large  ones,  you  should  have  broad  stone  pans  with  close 
lids,  or  else  tin  boxes.  All  cakes  that  are  made  with  yeasn. 
should  be  eaten  quite  fresh;  so  also  should  sponge  cake. 
Some  sorts  may  be  kept  a  week ;  black  cake  much  longer. 
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BLACK  CAKE. 

pRBPARB  two  pounds  of  cnmiits  by  picking  them  deaa, 
washing  and  draining  tbem  through  a  cullender,  and  then 
spreading  them  out  on  a  large  dish  to  dry  before  the  fire  or  in 
the  sun,  placing  the  dish  in  a  slanting  position.  Pick  and 
stone  two  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  and  cut  them  in  hal£ 
Dredge  the  currants  (when  they  are  dry)  and  the  raisins 
thickly  with  flour  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  in  the  cake. 
Grmd  or  powder  as  much  cinnamon  as  will  make  a  largn 
giayy-spoonful  when  done ;  also  a  table-spoonfiil  of  mace  and 
four  nutmegs ;  sift  these  spices,  and  mix  them  all  together  in 
a  cap.  Mix  together  two  large  glasses  of  white  wine,  one  of 
brandy  and  one  of  rose  water,  and  cut  a  pound  of  citron  into 
large  slips.  Sift  a  pound  of  flour  into  one  pan,  and  a  pound 
of  powdered  loaf-sugar  into  another.  Cut  up  among  the 
sugar  a  pound  of  the  beat  fresh  butter,  and  stir  them  to  n 
eream.  Beat  twelre  eggs  till  perfectly  thick  and  smooth,  and 
stir  them  gradually  into  the  butter  and  sugar,  alternately  with 
the  flour.  Then  add  by  degrees,  the  fruit,  spice  and  liquor, 
and  stir  the  whole  very  hard  at  the  last.  Then  put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  well-buttered  tin  pan  with  straight  or  perpendicular 
sides.  Put  it  immediately  into  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  it 
at  least  four  hours.  When  done,  let  it  remain  in  the  oren  to 
get  cold ;  it  will  be  the  better  for  staying  in  all  night  Ice  it 
next  morning ;  first  dredging  the  outside  all  oyer  with  fldur,- 
■ad  then  wiping  it  with  a  towel.  This  wUl  make  the  icbig  stiek. 


ICING.— A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  lo«(» 
sugai,  of  tbe  whitest  aud  best  quality,  is  the  usual  allowance 
to  one  white  of  egg.  For  the  cake  in  the  preceding  receipt, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the  whites  of  three 
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eggs  will  be  about  the  proper  quantity.  '  Beat  the  wnite  of 
egg  by  itself  till  it  stands  alone.  Hare  ready  the  powdered 
sagsTy  and  then  beat  it  hard  into  the  white  of  egg,  till  it 
becomes  thick  and  smooth;  flavouring  it  as  you  proceed 
with  a  few  drq>s  of  oil  of  lemon,  or  a  little  extract  of  roses. 
Spiead  it  evenly  over  the  cake  with  a  broad  knife  or  a 
feather;  if  you  And  it  too  thin,  beat  in  a  little  more  pow- 
dered sagai.  Cover  with  it  thickly  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
oake,  taking  care  not  to  have  it  rough  and  streaky.  When  dry» 
pat  on  a  second  coat ;  and  when  that  is  nearly  dry,  lay  on  the 
omaments.  Yon  may  flower  it  with  coloured  sugar-sand  or 
BonpaTels ;  but  a  newer  and  more  elegant  mode  is  to  decorate 
it  with  devioes  and  borders  in  white  sugar;  they  can  be  pro- 
ooied  at  the  confectioners,  and  look  extremely  well  on  icing 
1i»t  has  been  tinted  with  pink  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
cochineal. 

You  may  colour  icing  of  a  pale  or  deep  yellow,  by  rubbing 
the  lumps  of  loaf-sugar  (before  they  are  powdered)  upon  the 
oQtside  of  a  large  lemon  or  orange.  This  will  also  flavour 
it  finely^ 

Almond  icing,  for  a  very  fine  cake,  is  made  by  mixing 
gradually  with  the  white  of  egg  and  sugar,  some  almonds, 
half  bitter  and  half  sweet,- that  hav^  been  pounded  in  a  mortas 
with  rose  water  to  a  smooth  paste.  The  whole  must  be  well 
incorporated,  and  spread  over  the  cake  near  half  an  inch  thick . 
It  must  be  set  in  a  cool  oven  to  dry,  and  then  taken  out  and 
covered  with  a  smooth  plain  icing  of  sugar  and  white  of  egg* 

Whatever  iciug  is  left,  may  be  used  to  make  maccaroons  of 


POUND  CAKE.— Prepare  a  table^spoonful  of  powdered 
eiaiwmony  a  te^-spoonful  of  powdered  mace,  and  two  nutmeg* 
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grated  or  powdered.  Mix  together  in  a  tumbler,  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  glass  of  rose  water. 
Sift  a  pound  of  the  finest  flour  into  a  broad  pan,  and  powder  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar-  Put  the -sugar  into  a  deep  pan,  and  cat 
up  in  it  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  Warm  them  by  the  firs  till 
soft ;  and  then  stir  them  to  a  cream.  When  they  are  perfectly 
light,  add  gradually  the  spice  and  liquor,  a  little  at  a  time. 
Beat  ten  eggs  as  light  as  possible,  and  stir  them  by  degrees 
into  the  mixture,  alternately  with  the  flour.  Then  add  twelre 
drops  of  oil  of  lemon ;  or  more,  if  it  is  not  strong.  Stir  the 
whole  very  hard ;  put  it  into  a  deep  tin  pan  with  straight  or 
upright  sides,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  from  two  to 
three  hours.  If  baked  in  a  Dutch  oren,  take  off  the  lid  when 
you  hare  ascertained  that  ike  cake  is  quite  done,  and  let  it 
remain  in  the  oven  to  cool  gradually.  If  any  part  is  burnt, 
scrape  it  off  as  soon  as  cold. 

It  may  be  iced  either  warm  or  cool ;  first  dredging  the  cake 
with  flour  and  then  wiping  it  off.  It  will  be  best  to  put  on  two 
coats  of  icing;  the  second  coat  not  till  tiie  first  is  entirely  dry. 
Flavour  the  icing  with  essence  of  lemon,  or  with  extract  of 
roses. 

This  cake  will  be  very  delicate  if  made  wi&  a  pound  of 
rice  flour  instead  of  wheat 


INDIAN  POUND  CAKE.— Sift  a  pint  of  fine  yellow 
Indian  meal,  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat  flour,  and  mix  them 
well  together.  Prepare  a  nutmeg  beaten,  and  mixed  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Stir  together  till  yery 
light,  half  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar ;  and  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter ;  adding  the  spice,  with  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
and  a  glass  of  brandy..  Having  beaten  eight  eggs  as  light  as 
possible,  stir  them  into  the  butter  and  sugar,  a  little  at  a  time 
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In  tarn  with  tlie  meal.  6W«  the  whole  a  hix4  etiniBg  at 
tiie  last;  put  it  into  a  well-battered  tin  pan,  and  bake  it  abovt 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tlua  cake  (like  every  thing  else  in  whioh  Indian  mea.  *■  an 
iagredienl)  should  be  eaten  quite  fresh ;  it  is  then  very  nioe. 
When  stale,  (even  a  day  old,)  it  beeomes  dry  and  rough  at 
if  made  with  saw-dust. 


QUEEN  CAKE.— Sift  fourteen  ounces  of  the  finest  flour, 
two  ounces  less  than  a  pound.  Cakes  baked  in  little 
tins,  should  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  flour  than  those  that 
are  done  in  large  loaves.  Prepare  a  table-spoonful  of  beaten 
cinnamon,  a  tea-spoonful  of  mace,  and  two  beaten  nutmegs ; 
and  mix  them  all  tSgether  when  powdered.  Mix  in  a  tumbler, 
half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  half  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  half  a 
glass  of  rose  water.  Powder  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  sift 
it  into  a  deep  pan ;  cut  up  in  it  a  pound  of  fresh  butter ;  warm 
them  by  the  fire,  and  stir  them  to  a  cream.  Add  gradually 
tte  sptoe  and  the  liquor.  Beat  ten  eggs  very  light,  and  stir 
them  into  the  mixture  in  turn  with  the  flour.  Stir  in  twelve 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  beat  the  whole  very  hard. 
Butter  some  little  tins ;  half  fill  them  with  the'  mixture ;  set 
them  into  a  brisk  oven,  and  bake  them  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  "When  done,  they  will  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the 
tins.  After  you  turn  them  out,  spread  them  on  an  inverted 
sieve  to  cool.  If  you  have  occasion  to  fill  your  tins  a  second 
tbne,  scrape  and  wipe  them  well  before  they  are  used  again. 

Make  an  icing  flavoured  with  oil  of  lemon,  or  with  extract 

of  roses ;  and  spread  two  coats  of  it  on  the  queen  cakes.     Set 

them  to  dry  in  a  warm  place,  but  not  near  enough  the  firs  to 

discolour  the  icing  and  cause  it  to  crack. 

Queen  cakes  are  best  the  day  they  are  baked 

29* 
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FRUIT  QUEEN  CAKES.^Make  them  in  tbe  Aaw 
maDner,  with  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  cnrrants,  (pieked, 
washed,  dried,  and  floored,)  and  the  Joloe  and  grated  peel  of 
two  large  lemons,  stirred  in  gradnally  at  the  last.  Instead  of 
currants,  you  may  pat  in  sultana  or  seedless  laisiiiSy  cut  ia 
half  and  floured. 

You  may  make  a  fruit  pound  cake  in  this 


LADY  CAKE. — ^Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  shelled 
bitter  almonds,  or  peach-kemels.  Pat  th^n  into  a  bowl  of 
boiling  water,  (renewing  the  water  as  it  cools,)  and  let  them 
lie  in  it  till  the  skin  peels  off  easily ;  then  throw  them,  as 
they  are  blanched,  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water,  which  will  much 
improve  their  whiteness.  Pound  them,  one  at  a  time,  in  a 
mortar ;  pouring  in  frequently  a  few  drops  of  rose  water  to 
prevent  them  from  oiling  and  being  heavy.  Cut  up  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fiesh  hotter  into  a  whole  pound  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar.  Having  warmed  it,  stir  it  to  a  light 
cream,  and  then  add  very  gradually  the  pounded  almonds^ 
beating  them  in  very  hard.  Sift  into  a  separate  pan  half 
a  pound  and  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  beat  in  another  pan  to  a 
stiff  froth,  the  whites  only  of  seventeen  eggs.  Stir  the  flon. 
and  the  white  of  egg  alternately  into  the  pan  of  butter,  sogar 
and  almonds,  a  very  little  at  a  time  of  each.  Having  beaten 
the  whole  as  hard  as  possible,  put  it  into  a  buttered  tin  paA, 
(a  square  one  is  best,)  and  set  it  immediately  into  a  moderate 
oven.  Bake  it  about  an  hour,  more  or  less,  aoccnding  to  its 
thickness.  When  cool,  ice  it,  flavonring  the  icing  with  oil 
of  lemon.  It  is  best  the  day  it  is  baked,  and  ahonki 
be  eaten  fresh.  When  you  put  it  away  wrap  it  in  a  ^ek 
cloth. 
If  you  boke  it  in  little  tins,  use  two  ounces  less  of  flour. 


SPANISH  BUNS.^Cat  up  thzee  qaarten  of  a  pound  of 
btttter  into  a  Jill  and  a  half  or  three  wine  glasses  of  rich  nn 
skimmed  milk,  (cream  will  be  still  better,)  and  set  the  pan  on 
a  stove  or  near  the  fire,  till  the  batter  becomes  soft  enoagh  to 
stir  all  through  the  milk  with  a  knife;  but  do  not  let  it  get  so 
hot  as  to  oO  of  itself.  Then  set  it  away  in  a  cold  place.  Sift 
into  separate  pans,  a  half  pound  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
the  finest  flour ;  and  haying,  beaten  four  eggs  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, mix  them  with  the  milk  and  butter,  and  then  pour  the 
whole  into  the  pan  that  contains  the  half  pound  of  flour. 
Having  previously  prepared  two  grated  nutmegs,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon  and  mace,  stir  them  into  ib» 
mixture ;  adding  six  drops  of  extract  of  roses,  or  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  rose  water.  Add  a  wine  glass  and  a  half  of  the 
best  fresh  yeast  from  a  brewery.  If  you  cannot  i^rooura 
yeast  of  the  very  best  quality,  an  attempt  to  make  these  buns 
will  most  probably  prove  a  failure,  as  the  variety  of  other 
ingredients  will  prevent  them  from  rising  unless  the  yeast  is 
as  strong  as  possible.  Before  you  put  it  in,  skim  oflf  the  thin 
liquid  or  beer  from  the  top,  and  then  stir  up  the  bottom.  Afler 
you  ha^e  put  in  the  yeast,  add  the  sugar;  stirring  it  well  in, 
a  very  little  at  a  time.  If  too  much  sugar  is  put  in  at  onocy 
the  buns  will  be  heavy.  Lastly,  sprinkle  in  the  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour  that  was  sifted  separately ;  and  stir  the  whole 
very  hard.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  square  pan  well  buttered, 
and  (having  covered  it  with  a  cloth)  place  it  in  a  corner  of  the 
hearth  to  rise,  which  will  require,  perhaps,  about  five  hoors ; 
therefore  these  buns  should  always  be  made  early  in  the  day. 
Bo  not  bake  it  till  the  batter  has  risen  to  twice  its  original 
quantity,  and  is  covered  on  the  top  with  bubbles ;  then  sel 
the  pan  into  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  it  about  twenty  minutes 
Let  it  get  cool  in  the  pan ;  then  cut  it  into  squares,  and  eithe 


Mi  DiESOTiont  fOR  cooxive* 


M«  iktm,  (flaTQMiiiif  the  ickng  with  mmno%  tf  lenuMi  or 
cstraet  of  roeesy)  or  sift  grated  lottaigar  thi^y  ovw  Item, 
Tlieae  bans  (like  all  otlwr  cakes  made  with  yeasf)  shovU  be 
oatee  the  day  they  are  baked ;  as  when  stale,  they  &U  and 
heeomefaaid. 

In  mixing  them,  you  may  stir  in  at  tiie  last  half  a  pound  of 
raisins,  stoned,  chopped  and  floored;  or.half  a^poond  ct 
esnanfts.  If  yon  nse  fruit,  put  in  half  a  wine  i^aas  moie  of 
the  yeast 

BATH  BUNS— Boil  a  little  saffron  in  soiBelent  water  to 
sever  it,  till  the  liquid  is  of  a  bri^t  yellow ;  then  strain  it, 
and  set  it  to  cooK  Rub  half  a  pound  of  Dresh  bntter  into  n 
ponod  of  sifted  flour,  and  make  it  into  a  paste  with  four  eggs 
timl  hsTO  been  well  beaten,  and  a  large  wine  glass  of  the  best 
and  strongest  yeast;  adding  the  infusion  of  saffiron  to  coloaff 
it  yellow.  Put  the  dough  into  a  pan,  oover  it  with  a  eloth* 
and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  When  it  is  quite  li^t,  mix 
into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  and  sifted  hm&- 
sugar;  a  grated  nutmeg;  and,  if  you  jchoose,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  cavraway  seeds.  Roll  out  the  dough  Jnto  a 
thiek  sheet,  and  diyide  it  into  round  cakes  with  a  cutler* 
Strew  the  top  of  each  bun  with  carraway  comfits,  and  bake 
them  on  flat  tins  buttered  well.  They  should  be  eaten 
the  day  ihqf  are  baked,  as  they  are  not  good  unless  qntte 
ftesh. 


JELLY  CAKE.— Sifi  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour. 
Stir  to  a  cream  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  and  mix  in  half  a  tearcup  of  rose  water,  and  a 
grated  nutmeg,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
Beat  ten  eggs  very  light,  and  add  them  gradually  to  the  mix- 
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tare,  altemataly  with  the  floar ;  stirringr  the  whole  very  h«vd. 
Put  your  griddle  into  the  oTen  of  a  stove ;  and  when  it  is  quite 
hot,  (preaB^  it  with  firesh  bntter  tied  in  a  clean  rag,  and  set  on 
it  a  tin  cake-ring,  (aboat  the  size  of  a  large  dinner  plate,) 
greased  also.  Dip  out  two  large  table-spoonfuls  and  a  half 
of  the  cake  batter ;  put  it  within  the  tin  ling,  and  bake  it 
about  fire^minutes  (or  a  little  longer)  without  turning  it. 
When  it  is  done,  take  it  carefully  off;  place  it  on  a  large  ditvh 
to  cool ;  wipe  the  griddle,  grease  it  afresh,  and  put  on  another 
cake.  Proceed  thus  till  all  the  batter  is  baked.  When  tne 
cakes  are  cool,  spread  erery  one  thickly  over  with  grape  jelly 
peach  mannalade,  or  any  other  sweetmeat  that  is  smooth  ana 
thick ;  currant  jelly  will  be  found  too  thin,  and  is  liable  to  run 
off.  Lay  the  cakes  smoothly  one  on  another,  (each  having  a 
layer  of  jelly  or  marmalade  between,)  and  either  grate  loaf- 
sugar  over  the  top  one,  or  ice  it  smoothly;  marking  the 
icing  with  cross  lines  of  coloured  sugar-sand,  all  the  lines 
meeting  at  the  centre  so  as  to  divide  the  cake,  when  cut,  into 
triangular  or  wedge-shaped  slices.  If  you  ice  it,  add  a  few* 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon  to  the  icing. 

Jelly  cake  should  be  eaten  fresh.    It  is  best  the  day  it  Is 
baked. 

You  may  bake  small  jelly  cakes  in  muffin  Tings. 


SPONGE  CAKE. —Sift  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,* 
and  powder  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf-sugar.  Grate  the  yellow 
rind  and  squeeze  into  a  saucer  the  juice  of  three  lemons.  Beat 
twelve  eggs;  and  when  they  are  as  light  as  possible,  beat 
into  them  gradually  and  very  hard  the  sugar,  adding  the 
lemon,  and  beating  the  whole  Tor  a  long  time.     Then  by 


•  Sponge  cake  may  be  made  with  tice  itoor. 
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dflpeeiy  atir  in  the  flow  aloindy  uid  ligbdy ;  for  if  tlie  flottr 
is  stimd  hard  and  fast  into  sponge  caksy  it  will  make  it 
perona  and  tongh.  Hare  ready  buttled,  a  sofficient  nnmbev 
of  little  square  tins,  (the  thinner  they  are  tiie  better,)  half 
fill  them  with  the  mixture;  grate  loaf-sagar  oyer  the  top  of 
each ;  pat  them  immediately  into  a  quick  oyen,  and  bake  them 
abont  ten  minutes ;  taking  out  one  to  try  when  you  think  they 
are  done.  Spread  them  on  an  inyerted  sieve  to  cool.  Whea 
toaked  in  small  square  cakes,  they  are  generally  called  Naples 

nisouits. 

If  you  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  they  will  bake  much 
nicer  in  little  square  paper  cases,  which  you  must  make  of 
thick  letter  paper,  turning  up  the  sides  all  round,  and  pasting 
together  or  sewing  up  the  corners. 

If  you  bake  the  mixture  in  one  large  (ake,  (which  is  not 
adnsable  unless  you  have  had  much  practice  in  baking,)  put 
it  into  a  buttered  tin  pan  or  mould,  and  set  it  directly  into  a 
hot  Dutch  oven,  as  it  will  fall  and  become  heavy  if  allowed 
to  stand.  Keep  plenty  of  live  coals  on  the  top,  and  under 
the  bottom  till  the  cake  has  risen  very  high,  and  is  of  a  fine 
Qolonr ;  then  diminish  the  fire,  and  keep  it  moderate  till  the 
oake  is  done.  It  will  take  about  an  hour.  When  cool,  ice  it; 
adding  a  little  essence  of  lemon  or  extract  of  roses  to  the  iciog. 
{Jponge  cake  is  best  the  day  it  is  baked. 

Diet  Bread  is  another  name  for  Sponge  Cake. 


ALMOND  CAKE. — ^Blanch,  and  pound  in  a  mortar, 
four  ounces  of  shelled  sweet  almorids  and  two  ounces  of 
shelled  bitter  ones ;  adding,  as  you  proceed,  suffiqtent  rose- 
water  to  make  them  light  a^d  white.  SiA  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  powder  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Beat  thirteen  eggs  * 
^xiA  i4iea  they  are  as  light  as  possible,  stir  into  then)  alter- 


liately  the  almonds,  sugar,  and  flour ;  adding  a  grated  nutmeg. 
Butter  a  large  square  pan ;  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  It 
in  a  brisk  oven  about  half  an  hour,  less  or  more,  according  to 
its  thickness.  When  cool,  ice  it.  It  is  best  when  eaten 
fresh. 


COCOA-NUT  CAKE.— Cut  up  and  wash  a  cocoa-nut, 
and  grate  as  much  of  it  as  will  weigh  a  pound.  Powder  a 
pound  of  loaf^ugar.  Beat  fifteen  eggs  very  light;  and  then 
beat  into  them,  gradually,  the  sugar.  Then  add  by  degrees 
the  cocoa-nut ;  and  lastly,  a  handful  of  sifted  flour.  Stir  the 
whole  very  hard,  and  bake  it  either  in  a  large  tin  pan,  or  in 
little  tins.    The  oven  should  be  rather  quick. 


WASHINGTONi  CAKE  .—Stir  together  a  pound  of  butter 
and  a  pound  of  sugar ;  and  sift  into  another  pan  a  pound  of 
flour.  Beat  six  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  into  the  butter 
and  sugar,  alternately  with  the  flour  and  a  pint  of  rich  milk  or 
cream ;  if  the  milk  is  sour  it  will  be  no  disadvantage.  Add 
a  glass  of  wine,  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  powdered  nutmeg,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Lastly,  stir  in  a  small 
tearspoonful  of  pearl-ash,  or  sal-aratus,  that  has  be^n  melted 
in  a  little  vinegar ;  take  care  not  to  put  in  too  much  pearl-ash, 
lest  it  give  the  cake  an  unpleasant  taste.  Stir  the  whole  very 
hard ;  put  it  into  a  buttered  tin  pan,  (or  into  little  tins,)  and 
bake  it  in  a  brisk  oven.  Wrapped  in  a  thick  cloth,  this  cake 
will  keep  soft  for  a  week. 


CIDER  CAKE. — ^Pick,  wash,  and  dry  a  pound  of  currants, 
and  sprinkle  them  well  with  flour ;  and  prepare  two  nutmegs, 
and  a  large  table-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Sift  half  a 
pound  and  two  ounces  of  flour.    Stir  together  till  very  light, 
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tix  oimoes  of  fresh  batter,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdand 
white  SQgar;  and  add  gradually  the  spice,  with  two  wiae 
glasses  of  brandy,  (or  one  of  brandy  and  one  of  white  wins.) 
Beat  four  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  into  the  mixtaie  allei* 
nately  with  the  flour.  Add  by  degrees  half  a  pint  of  biisk 
cider ;  and  then  stir  in  the  cuiiants,  a  few  at  a  time.  Lastly, 
a  small  teanipoonful  of  pearl-ash  or  saUaratns  dissolved  in  a 
little  cider.  Having  stirred  the  whole  very  hard,  pat  it  into  a 
buttered  tin  pan,  have  the  oven  ready,  and  put  in  the  oake 
immediately.  Bake  it  in  a  bhsk  oven  an  hour  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  its  thickness.  Or  you  may  bake  it  as  little  cakss, 
putting  it  into  small  tins ;  in  which  case  use  but  half  a  poand 
of  flour  in  mixing  the  batter.  348 


ELECTION  CAKE.^Make  a  sponge  (as  it  is  called)  in 
the  following  manner : — Sift  into  a  pan  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  flour ;  and  into  a  deep  plate  another  pound.  Take  a  second 
pan,  and  stir  a  large  table-spoonful  of  the  best  West  India 
molasses  into  five  jills  or  two  tumblers  and  a  half  of  strong 
fresh  yeast  $  adding  a  j  ill  of  water,  warm,  but  not  hot.  Then 
stir  gradually  into  the  yeast,  4cc.  the  pound  of  floor  that  yon 
nave  sifted  separately.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  set  by  the  fire 
three  hours  to  rise.  While  it  b  rising,  prepare  the  other 
ingredients,  by  stirring  in  a  deep  pan  two  pounds  of  fresh 
butter  and  two  pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  till  they  are  quite 
light  and  creamy ;  adding  to  them  a  table-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace ;  and  two 
powdered  nutmegs.  Stir  in  also  half  a  pint  of  rich  milk. 
Beat  fourteen  eggs  till  very  smooth  and  thick,  and  stir  tbem 
gradually  into  the  mixture,  alternately  with  the  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  flour  which  you  sifted  first.  When  the  sponge 
is  quite  light,  mix  the  whole  together,  and  baka  it  in  bnttemd 
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tin  pans  in  a  moderate  oven.  It  should  be  eaten  fireah*  as  bo 
aweet  eake  made  with  yeast  is  so  good  after  the  first  day.  If 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  will  come  into  use  on  the  day 
it  is  baked,  mix  but  half  the  above  quantity. 


MORAVIAN  SUGAR  CAKE.— Cut  up  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  and  warm  it  till  the 
butter  becomes  soA ;  then  stir  it  about  in  the  milk  so  as  lo  mix 
them  well.  Sift  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  (or  a  pint 
and  a  half)  into  a  deep  pan,  and  making  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  it, 'Stir  in  a  large  table-spoonful  of  the  best  brewer's  yeast  in 
which  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved ;  and  men 
thin  it  with  the  milk  and  butter.  Coyer  it,  and  set  it  near  the 
fire  to  rise.  If  the  yeast  is  sufficiently  strong,  it  will  most 
probably  be  light  in  two  hours.  When  it  is  quite  light,  mix 
with  the  dough  a  well-beaten  egg  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  more  of  sifted  flour;  adding  a  tea-spoonful  of  oil 
of  cinnamon,  and  stirring  it  yery  hard.  Butter  a  deep 
square  baking  pan,  and  put  the  mixture  into  it.  Set  it  to  rise 
again,  as  before.  Mix  together  five  ounces  or  a  large  cofiee- 
eup  of  fine  brown  sugar;  two  ounces  of  butter;  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  cinnamon.  When  the  dough  is 
thoroughly  light,  make  deep  incisions  all  oyer  it,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  fill  them  with  the  mixture  of  butter,  sugar  and 
cinnamon ;  pressing  it  hard  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  noles« 
and  closing  the  dough  a  little  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  season- 
ing from  running  out.  Strew  some  sugar  oyer  the  top  of  the 
eake;  set  it  immediately  into  the  oven,  and  bake  it  firom 
twentf  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  more,  in  a  brisk  oven 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness.  When  cool,  cut  it  into  squares 
This  is  a  yery  good  plain  cake ;  but  do  not  attempt  it  unleaa 

you  haye  excellent  yt  ast. 
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HUCKLEBERRY  CARB.-^Sproiid  m  qoftit  of  lip* 
fttekldbemes  on  a  large  disk,  and  dredge  tbem  thickly  with 
ionr.  Mix  together  half  a  pint  of  milk;  half  a  pint  of  mo* 
kaeea;  half  a  pint  of  powdered  sngar;  and  half  a  ponnd  of 
butter*  Warn  them  by  the  fixe  till  the  bntter  ie  quite  soft; 
then  stir  them  all  together,  and  set  them  away  till  cold.  Pre- 
pare a  large  table-spoonfnl  of  powdered  cloTes  and  cinnamon 
mixed.  Beat  five  eggs  Tery  light,  and  stir  them  gradaally  into 
die  other  ingredients ;  adding,  by  degrees,  sufficient  sifted  fionr 
to  make  a  thiek  batter.  Then  stir  in  a  small  tea-spoonfhl  of 
pearl-ash  or  dissolved  sal-aratus.  Lastly,  add  by  degrees  the 
huckleberries.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  pan,  or  into  little 
tins,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven.  It  is  best  the  second  day 

BREAD  C  ARE. ~  When  yon  are  making  wheat  bread,  and 
the  dough  is  quite  light  and  ready  to  bake,  take  out  as  mneh 
of  it  as  would  make  a  twelve  cent  loaf,  and  mix  with  it  a  tei^ 
enp  full  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  tea-cup  full  of  butter  that 
has  be^  softened  and  stirred  about  in  a  tea-cup  of  warm 
milk.  Add  alsq  a  beaten  egg.  Knead  it  very  well,  put  it 
into  a  square  pan,  dredged  with  flour,  cover  it,  and  set  it  near 
the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Then  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven, 
and  wrap  it  m  a  thiek  cloth  as  soon  as  it  is  done.  It  is  best 
when  ftesh. 


-       MMlMMWmWMMMMIM 


FEDERAL  CAKES. 


Sirr  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a  deep  pan,  and  cut  up  in  it 
a  pouad  of  firesh  butter;  rub  tiie  butter  into  the  floor  with 
your  hands,  adding  by  degrees,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar;  a  tea^spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon ;  a  beaten 
nutmeg  •  a  (^ass  of  wine  or  brandy,  and  two  glasses  sf 
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lOM  water.  Beat  four  eggs  rerj  Ught ;  aad  add  tibem  to  iha 
mixtttre  wi&  a  salt^poonfal  of  pearl-ash  melted  is  a  Utile 
lukewann  water.  Mix  all  well  together;  add, if  neeeaaaryt 
•ufficient  cold  water  to  make  it  into  a  doagfa  Juat  ttiff  eneagh 
to  roll  out ;  knead  it  slightly,  and  th^  roll  it  oat  into  a  aheel 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  Cot  it  out  into  small  otkoa  widi  a 
tin  cutter,  or  with  the  edge  of  a  tumbler;  dipping  the  caMer 
firequently  into  flour,  to  prevent  its  stickiDg.  Lay  the  eakea 
in  shallow  pans  buttered,  or  on  flai.sheets  of  lin,  (taking  caii 
not  to  let  them  touch,  lest  they  should  run  into  each  othttf) 
and  bake  them  of  a  light  brown  in  a  brisk  oven.  They  aii 
best  the  second  day. 


SAVOY  BISCUITS.— Take  four  eggs,  and  separate  the 
whites  from  the  yolks.  Beat  the  whites  by  themselvea,  to  a 
stiff  froth ;  then  add  gradually  the  yolks,  and  beat  them  both 
together  for  a  long  time.  Next  add  by  degrees  half  a  povmd 
of  the  finest  loaf-^ugar,  powdered  and  aifled,  beating  it  in 
Tery  hard;  and  eight  drops  of  strong  essence  of  lemon* 
Lastly,  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  silted  flour,  a  little  at 
a  time.  Stir  the  whole  very  hard,  and  then  with  a  spoon  lay 
it  on  sheets  of  white  paper,  forming  it  i&to  iida  cakes  of  an 
oblong  or  oval  shape.  Take  eaie  not  to  place  them  too  close 
to  each  other,  lest  they  run.  Grate  loaf-eugar  over  the  top  of 
each,  to  assist  in  keeping  them  in  shape.  Have  the  oven  quite 
ready  to  put  them  in  immediately.  It  should  be  rather  briek* 
They  vdll  bake  in  a  few  minutes,  and  should  be  but  slightly 
eoloared. 


ALMOND  MACCAROONS.— Take  a  pound  of  shened 
sweet  almonds,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  aheUed  bluer 
almondp     Blanch  them  in  scaldingr  water,  mix  them  togetfaeft 
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•ttd  po«aid  ikBOLf  «iie  or  two  at  a  tune,  in  a  mortar  to  a  wtrj 
amootli  paste;  adding  fieqneady  a  litde  roao  water  to  pverent 
them  from  cXiipg  and  becoming  heavy.  Prepare  a'  pound  of 
powdered  loaf-sagar.  Beat  the  wiiitee  of  seven  eggs  to  • 
sttfTfiotfa,  and  then  beat  into  it  gradually  the  powdered  ngsTt 
adding  a  table-spoonfvl  of  mixed  spke,  (nutmeg,  maeey  and 
einnamon.)  Then  mix  in  the  pounded  almonds,  (whidi  it  is 
best  to  prepare  the  day  before,)  and  stir  the  whole  rery  hanL 
Form  the  mixture  with  a  spoon  into  little  round  or  oral  cakes, 
upon  sheets  of  buttered  white  paper,  and  grate  white  sugar 
srer  each.  Lay  the  paper  in  square  shaUow  pans,  or  on  Iioa 
liheets,  and  bake  the  maecaroons  a  few  minutes  in  a  bxisk 
oren,  till  of  a  pale  brown.  When  cold,  take  them  off  the 
papers* 

It  will  be  well  to  try  two  or  tliree  first,  and  if  yon  find  thenn 
likely  to  lose  their  shape  and  run  into  each  otiier,  you  may 
omit  the  papers  and  make  the  mixture  up  into  litde  balls  with 
your  hands  well  floured;  baking  them  in  shallow  tin  pass 
slightly  buttered.  - 

You  may  make  maocaroons  with  icing  that  is  left  firom  m 
sake. 


t^OCOA-NUT  MACCAROONS.— Beat  to  a  stiff  fitoth  tfas 
whites  of  six  eggs,  and  then  beat  into  it  very  hard  a  pound  of 
powdered  loaf*sugar.  Mix  with  it  a  pound  o^grated  coeoft* 
nut,  or  sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Then  flour  your  haads* 
and  make  it  up  into  little  balls.  Lay  them  on  sheets  of  baW 
tared  white  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  brisk  oyen ;  first  grating 
loaf-sugar  orer  each.    They  will  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

Maocaroons  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  of  pounded 
«fsaaMrats«  ground-nuts,  filberts,  or  English  walnuts* 


WmrS  COCOA^UT  CAEE&^BiMk  «p  a  isoeoMai; 
peel,  and  wtah  th^  pieees  in  eold  w»t«r,  aAd  giate  thenu  Mi^ 
in  the  milk  of  the  not  and  some  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  then 
fbrm  tiw  giated  ooeoa«nt  into  little  balla  upon  sheets  of  white 
ps|wr.  Make  them  all  of  a  legnlar  and  haadsooie  forait  and 
touch  the  top  of  eac^  with  a  spot  of  red  aogar-tan^  Do  not 
hake  ikem,  bat  place  them  to  dij  for  twenty-foor  home,  jn  a 
wann  room  where  nothing  is  likel  j  to  distorb  them* 


COCOA-NUT  JUMBLES.— Gmte  a  laige  ooeoa-nnt* 
Bvb  half  a  poand  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  sifted  iloui^  and 
wet  it  with  three  beaten  eggs,  and  a  little  rose  water.  *  Add 
by  degrees  Iho  eoeoa-nat,  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  dongh.  Floor 
yonr  hands  and  your  paste-board,  and  dividing  the  dongn  into 
equal  portions,  make  the  jumbles  with  your  bands  into  long 
f(dls,  and  then  carl  them  round  and  join  the  ends  so  as  to  ioaa 
rings.  Orale  loaf-sugar  over  them;  lay  them  in  buttered 
pana,  (not  so  near  as  to  run  into  each  other,}  and  bake  them 
in  a  quick  oyen  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 


COMMON  JUMBLES.--Sift  a  pound  of  flour  hito  a  laig* 

pan.    Cut  up  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  powdered 

white  sugar,  and  stir  them  to  a  cream.    Beat  six  eggs  til) 

fwy  Ught,  and  then  pour  them  all  at  once  into  the  pan  of 

ievr;  next  add  the  butter  and  sugar,  with  a  large  tiO^le-spooi^ 

M  of  mixed  mace  and  cinnamon,  two  gialed  nutmegs,  and  a 

te^fpooniul  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  a  wine  glass  of  maa 

varter.    When  all  the  ingredients  aie  in,  stir  the  mixtare  Tsiy 

hard  with  a  broad  knife.     Haring  floured  your  hands  and 

spread  some  flour  on  the  paste-board,  make  the  dough  into 

long  rolls,  (all  of  equal  siae,)  and  form  them  into  rings  by 

Joining  the  two  ends  Tery  nicely.    Lay  them  od  bntland 

30* 
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tins,  sod  bake  th«ni  in  a  qoiek  oren  from  five  to  \ 
Orate  engv  orer  them  wkea  cooL  ^ 


APEES.^Riib  a  poand  of  freah  batter  into  two  poaads 
of  aifled  floar,  and  mix  ia  a  pound  of  powdered  wbite  angar* 
a  grated  amtineg,  a  table-q»oonful  of  powdered  ^*»**TM?t*» 
and  fimr  bige  table-spoonfala  of  camway  seeda*  Add  m 
wine  glaae  of  roee  water,  and  mix  die  wh<^  with  anffirieat 
cold  water  to  make  it  a  atiff  dongfa.  Roll  it  oat  into  a  laige 
aheet  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickneaa,  and  eat  it  into 
roond  eakes  with  a  tin  cotter  or  with  the  edge  of  a  tnmbler. 
Lay  them  in  battered  pane,  and  bake  them  in  a  qaiek  OTOBt 
(ralher  hotter  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,)  till  they  aie  of  a 
?ery  pale  brown. 

WHITE  CUP  CAKE«— Meaaare  one  large  eoflfee  cap  of 
eream  or  rich  milk,  (which,  for  Aie  cake,  ia  beet  when  ifprt) 
one  cap  of  freeh  butter ;  two  cape  of  powdered  white  aogar ; 
and  four  cupa  of  sifted  flour.    Stir  the  butter  and  sogar  to- 
gether till  quite  light ;  then  by  degreea  add  the  cream,  alter* 
nately  with  half  the  flour.    Beat  fiye  eggs  as  Itg^t  as  po^ 
Bible,  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture,  alternately  with  the 
remainder  of  the  floor.    Add  a  grated  nutmeg  and  a  laiga 
tea-epoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  with  eight  diopa  of 
oil  of  lemon.    Lastly,  stir  in  a  rery  small  l^-spoonful  ef 
aal^aratus  or  pearl-ash,  melted  in  a  little  vinegar  or  aour  milk. 
Having  atirred  the  whole  very  hard,  put  it  into  Uttle  tiaa; 
set  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  them  about  twan^r 
minutee. 


KlSSE8.«^Powder  a  pouqd  of  the  best  loaPsugar*    Beat 
19  %  strong  froth  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and  when  it  ia  atiff 
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enragk  to  stand  alone,  boat  into  it  the  powdeied  sugar,  (a  tea* 
qNMDfal  at  a  time,)  adding  the  Juice  of  two  lemons,  or  ten 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Having  beaten  the  whole  very 
hard,.dTop  it  in  oval  or  egg««haped  heaps  upon  sheets  of  white 
piqpeTi  smoothing  th«n  with  the  spoon,  and  making  them  of  a 
handsome  andnregnlar  form.  Place  them  in  a  modetate  oven, 
(if  it  is  too  cool  they  will  not  rise,  but  will  flatten  and  ran 
into  each  other,)  and  bake  them  till  colonied  of  a  very  pale 
brown.  Then  take  them  off  the  papers  very  earefdUy)  place 
two  bottoms  (or  flat  sides)  together,  so  as  to  unite  them  in  an 
oval  ball,  and  lay  them  on  their  sides  to  oooL  To  manage 
Aem  properly,  requires  so  much  praetice  and  dexterity,  that 
it  is  best,  when  practioable,  to  ^roeuie  kisses  frun  a  oon- 
fectioner's  shop. 


MARMALADE  CAKE.— Make  a  batter  as  for  qoeen-caka, 
aiui4mke  it  in  small  tin  rings  on  a  griddle.  Beat  white  of 
egg,  and  powdered  loaf-sugar  accoxding  to  the  preceding  re* 
oeipt,  flavouring  it  with  lemon.  When  the  batter  is  baked  into 
cakes,  and  they  are  quite  cool,  spread  over  each  a  thick  «ayar 
of  marmalade,  and  then  heap  on  with  a  spoon  the  icing  or 
white  of  egg  and  sugar.  Pile  it  high,  and  set  the  cakes  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  the  icing  is  coloured  of  a  very  pale  brown. 

Instead  of  small  ones  yon  may  bake  the  whole  in  one  large 
cake.  • 


a£CRBTS.*-Take  glaxed  paper  of  different  colours,  and 
cut  it  into  squares  of  equal  size,  fringing  two  sides  of  each* 
Have  ready,  burnt  almonds,  chocolate  nuts,  and  bonbons  or 
"imigar-plums  of  various  sorts;  and  put  one  in  each  paper 
wHh-a  folded  slip  containing  two  lines  of  verse ;  or  wnat  will 
be  maen  more  amusing,  a  conundrum  with  tbe  answer  Twist 
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i1m  eoiound  pa^  so  at  e»tinly  to  ooaeeal 

iMvii^  the  fiin^  at  eadi  eikL    This  is  tfaa  most  easy,  WS 

tkara  ue  Taiions  wajs  «f  oatling  and  omaiiMiitiBg  tkaaa  «»• 

falopes. 

8C0TCH  CAKE.^Rub  three  qaaxtfloes  of  a  poaad  of 
batter  into  a  pound  of  sifled  flour ;  mix  in  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered BOfar,  and  a  large  table-spoonfiil  of  powdered  ctnoamiiin. 
Mix  it  into  a  dongh  with  three  well  beaten  ejpgs.  Roll  it  «■! 
into  a  sheet ;  eat  it  into  round  eakea,  and  bake  then  in  a^Mck 
anm ;  they  wiU  require  hut  a  few  ndootes. 


SCOTCH  QUEEN  CAK£.^Bielt  a  pound  ef  hotter  by 
putting  it  into  a  skillet  on  hot  coals.  Then  net  it  away  te 
eool.  Sifl  two  quarts  of  oatmeal  into  a  deep  pan*  and  mix 
with  it  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  table-spoonfal  of 
powdered  cinnamon  and  maoe.  Bfake  a  hole  in  the  middBUs 
put  in  the  melted  batter,  and  mix  it  with  a  kaile  till  you  Imvs 
firamed  of  the  wh<^e  a  lump  of  dough.  If  it  is  too  atiS^ 
moisten  it  with  a  little  rose  water.  Knead  it  welU  and  rail 
it  out  into  a  large  oral  sheet,  an  inch  thidc.  Cut  it  down  thn 
middle,  and  then  acroes,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  lour  cakes* 
Prick  them  with  a  fork,  and  crimp  on  scollop  Ihe  edges  neatly* 
Lay  them  in  shallow  pans ;  aet  them  in  a  quick  otqb  and 
bake  them  of  a  light  brown.  This  cake  will  keep  a  week 
or  two. 

You  may  mix  iy  with  the  dough  half  a  pound  of  eunaiilSt 
picked,  washed,  and  dried. 


HONEY  CAKES.^Take  a  quart  of  strained  honey,  half 
a  pound  of  fresh  batter,  and  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  peaxl-ash 
dissdred  in  a  little  sour   milk.     Add  by  degrees  as  maoh 
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•UM  floor  fts  will  make  a  stiff  paste".  Woik  the  wbole  well 
together.  Roll  iti  oat  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  it  int» 
eakea  with  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  or  wi&  a  tin-cake  cutter* 
Lay  them  on  buttered  tins  and  bake  them  with  rather  a  brisk 
fire,  but  see  t  at  they  do  not  bum. 


WAF£R  CAKES. 

-  Mix  together  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter;  and  add  to  them  six  beaten  eggs.  Then 
beat  the  whole  very  light;  stirring  into  it  as  much  sifted 
flour  as  will  make  a  stiff  batter ;  a  powdered  nutmeg,  and  a  tear* 
spoonful  of  cinnamon ;  and  eight  drops  of  oil  of  lemon,  or  a 
table-spoonful  of  rose  water.  The  batter  must  be  rery  smooth 
when  it  is  done,  and  without  a  single  lump.  Heat  your  wafer 
iron  on  both  sides  by  turning  it  in  the  fire ;  but  do  not  allow 
it  toffet  too  hot.  Grease  the  inside  with  butter  tied  in  a  rag, 
(this  must  be  repeated  previous  to  the  baking  of  eveiy  cake,) 
and  put  in  the  batter,  allowing  to  each  wafer  two  large  table* 
spoonfuls,  taking  care  not  to  stir  up  the  batter.  Close  the 
iron,  and  when  one  side  is  baked,  turn  it  on  the  other;  open 
it  occasionally  to  see  if  the  wafer  is  doing  well.  They  should 
be  coloured  of  a  light  brown.  Take  them  out  carefully  with 
a  knife.  Strew  them  with  powdered  sugar,  and  roll  them  up 
while  warm,  round  a  smooth  stick,  withdrawing  it  when  they 
grow  cold.    They  are  best  the  day  after  they  are  baked. 

If  you  are  preparing  for  company,  fill  op  the  hollow  of  the 
wafers  with  whipt  cream,  and  stop  up  the  two  ends  with  pre- 
served strawberries,  or  with  any  other  small  sweetmeat. 


WONDERS,  OR  CRULLERS.— Rub  half  a  pound  of 
butter  into  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  mixing  in  three  quarters 
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of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar.  Add  a  tea^poonlbl  of  pow 
dered  ciDnamon,  and  a  grated  nutmeg,  with  a  large  taU»- 
•poonfnl  of  rose  water.  Beat  aiz  eggs  Tery  lights  aod  sli 
them  into  the  mixture.  Mix  it  with  a  knife  into  a  «<^  paale. 
Then  put  it  on  the  paste-board,  and  roll  it  out  into  a  sheet  an 
inch  thick.  If  you  find  it  too  soft,  knead  in  a  little  more  flour, 
and  roll  it  out  over  again.  Cut  it  into  long  slips  with  m 
jagging  iron,  or  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  twist  them  into 
rariotts  fantastic  shapes.  Haye  ready  on  hot  coals,  a  skillet 
of  boiling  lard ;  put  in  the  crullers  and  fry  them  of  a  liglil 
brown,  turning  them  occasionally  by  means  of  a  knife  and 
ibrk.  Take  them  out  one  by  one  on  a  perforated  skuDmer, 
that  the  lard  may  drain  off  through  the  hoks.  Spread  than 
out  on  a  large  dish,  and  when  cold  grate  white  'vogar  oim 
them. 
They  will  keep  a  week  or  more. 


DOUGH  NUTS ^Take  two  deep  dishes,  and  sifi  three 

quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  into  each.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  them,  and  pour  in  a  wine  glass  of  the  best 
brewer's  yeast;  mix  the  flour  gpradually  into  it,  wetting  it 
with  lukewarm  milk ;  cover  it,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise 
for  about  two  hours.  This  is  setting  a  sponge.  In  the  meao 
time,  cut  up  five  ounces  of  butter  into  the  other  dish  of  flour, 
and  rub  it  fine  with  your  hands ;  add  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a  grated  nutm^, 
a  table-spoonful  of  Tose  water,  and  a  half  pint  of  millc  Beat 
three  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  hard  into  the  miztavb. 
Then  wiien  the  sponge  is  perfectly  light,  add  it  to  the  other 
ingredients,  mixing  them  all  thoroughly  with  a  knife.  Cover 
it,  and  set  it  again  by  the  fire  for  another  hour.  When  it  is 
quite  light,  flour  your  paste»board,  turn  out  the  lump  of  doegfaf 
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and  out  it  into  thick  diamond  shaped  cakes  with  a  jagging  iron. 
If  you  find  the  dough  so  soft  as  to  be  unmanageable,  mix  in  a 
little  more  flour ;  but  not  else.  Haye  ready  a  skillet  of  boil- 
ing lard ;  put  the  dough-nuts  into  it,  aud  fry  them  brown ; 
and  when  cool  grate  loaf-sugar  over  them.  They  should  be 
eaten  quite  fresh,  as  next  day  they  will  be  tough  and  heayy ; 
therefore  it  is  best  to  make  no  more  than  you  want  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  New  York  Oley  Koeks  are  dough-nuts  with 
cunants  and  raisins  in  them. 


WAFFLES.— Put  two  pints  of  rich  milk  into  separate 
pans.  Cut  up  and  melt  in  one  of  them  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bQtter,  warming  it  slightly ;  then,  when  it  is  melted,  stir 
it  about,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  eight  eggs  till  very 
light,  and  mix  them  gradually  into  the  other  pan  of  milk, 
alternately  with  half  a  pound  of  flour.  Then  mix  in  by  de- 
grees the  milk  that  has  the  butter  in  it.  Lastly,  stir  in  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  strong  fresh  yeast.  Cover  the  pan« 
and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise.  When  the  batter  is  quite  light, 
heat  your  waffle-iron,  by  putting  it  among  the  coals  of  a  clear 
bright  fire ;  grease  the  inside  with  butter  tied  in  a  rag,  and 
then  put  in  some  batter.  Shut  the  iron  closely,  and  when  the 
waffle  is  done  on  one  side,  turn  the  iron  on  the  other.  Take 
the  cake  out  by  slipping  a  knife  underneath ;  and  then  heat 
and  grease  the  iron  for  another  waffle.  Send  them  to  table 
quite  hot,  four  or  six  on  a  plate ;  having  buttered  them  and 
strewed  over  each  a  mixture  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and 
white  sugar.  Or  you  may  send  the  sugar  and  cinnamon  in  a 
little  glass  bowl. 

In  buying  waffle-irons,  do  not  choose  those  broad  shallow 
ones  that  are  to  hold  four  at  a  time ;  as  the  wafflles  baked  in 
itmk  are  too  tttiall  too  thin,  and  are  nerer  of  a  good  shape 
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The  commoii  sort  that  bake  but  two  at  once  aie  mneh  ib» 
best. 


NEW  YORK  COOKIES.— Take  a  half-pint  or  a  tumbler 
full  of  cold  water,  and  mix  it  with  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar.  Sift  three  pounds  of  flour  into  a  large  pan,  and 
eat  up  in  it  a  pound  of  butter ;  rub  the  butter  yery  fine  into 
the  flour.  Add  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  pow' 
dered  cinnamon,  with  a  wine  glass  of  rose  water.  Work  in 
the  sugar,  and  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  dough,  adding,  if 
necessaiy,  a  little  cold  water.  Dissolve  a  tearspoonful  of 
pearl-ash  in  just  enough  of  vinegar  to  cover  it,  and  mix 
it  in  at  the  last.  Take  the  lump  of  dough  out  of  the  pan,  and 
knead  it  on  the  paste-board  till  it  becomes  quite  light.  Tbea 
roll  it  out  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  into 
square  cakes  with  a  jag^ng  iron  or  with  &  sharp  knife* 
Stamp  the  surface  of  each  with  a  cake  print.  Lay  them  in 
buttered  pans,  and  bake  them  of  a  light  brown  in  a  brisk  oven. 

They  are  similar  to  what  are  called  New  Year's  cakes,  and 
will  keep  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  mixing  the  dough,  you  jnay  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
earraway  seeds. 

r 

SUGAR  BISCUIT.— Wet  a  pound  of  sugar  with  two  large 
tea-cups  full  of  milk ;  and  rub  a  pound  of  butter  into  two 
pounds  of  flour;  adding  a  table-spoonful  of  ciniMnon,  and  a 
handful  of  earraway  seeds.  Mix  in  the  sugar,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pearl-a|^  dissolved,  and  make  the  whole  into  a 
stiff  dough.  Knead  ii,  and  then  roll  it  out  into  a  sheet  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Beat  it  on  both  sides  with  the  rolling-pin, 
and  then  cut  it  out  with  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  into  round  cakes. 
Prick  them  with  a  fork,  lay  them  in  buttered  pans,  and  bako 
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ikem  light  brown  in  a  qaick  oyen.  Yoa  may  colour  them 
yellow  by  mixing  in  with  the  other  ingredients  a  little  of  the 
infusion  of  saffron. 


RUSKS.— Sift  three  pounds  of  flour  into  a  large  pan,  and 
rub  into  it  half  a  pound  of  butter,  |ind  half  a  pound  of  sugar. 
fieat  two  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  into  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  milk,  adding  two  table-spoonfute*  of  rose  water,  and  three 
table-spoonfals  of  the  best  and  strongest  yeast.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  liquid,  and  gradually 
mix  the  flour  into  it  till  you  have  a  thick  batter.  Co?er  it, 
and  set  it  by  the  Are  to  rise.  W|ien  it  is  quite  light,  put  it 
on  your  paste-board  and  knead  it; well.  Then  divide  it  into 
small  round  cakes  and  knead  each  separately.  Lay  them  yery 
near  each  other  in  shallow  iron  pans  that  have  been  sprinkled 
with  flour.  Prick  the  top  of  each  rusk  with  a  forkr&nd  set 
them  by  the  fire  to  rise  again  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  When 
they  are  perfectly  light,  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven.  They 
are  best  when  fresh. 

You  can  convert  them  into  what  are  called  Hard  Rusks, 
or  Tops  and  Bottoms,  by  splitting  them  in  half,  and  putting 
them  again  into  the  ^en  to  harden  and  crisp. 


MILK  BISCUIT.— Cut  up  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 

butter  in  ^uart  of  milk,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  warm,  till 

the  butter  Decomes  soft ;  then  witli  a  knifeymix  it  thoronghly 

with  the  milk,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.    AiUrwords  stir  in 

two  wine  glasses  of  strong  fresh  yeast,  and  add  by  degrees  as 

much  sifted  flour  as  will  make  a  dough  just  stiff  enough  to 

roll  out.    As  soon  as  it  is  mixed,  roll  it  into  a  thick  sheel« 

and  cut  it  out  into  round  cakes  with  die  edge  of  a  tumbler  oi 

a  wine  glass.    Sprinkle  a  large  iron  pan  with  flour ;  lay  the 
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biscuits  in  it,  cover  it  and  set  it  to  rise  near  the  fire.  When 
the  biscuits  are  quite  light,  knead  each  one  separately ;  priisk 
them  with  a  fork,  and  set  them  again  in  a  warm  place  fas 
about  half  an  hour.  When  they  are  light  again,  bake  them  in 
a  moderate  oven.  They  should  be  eaten  freek^  and  pulled 
open  with  the  fingers,  as  splitting  them  with  a  knife  wiU 
make  them  heavy. 


WHITE  GINGERBREAD. 

Sirr  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a  deep  pan,  and  rub  into  it 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  then  mix  in  a  pound  of 
common  white  sugar  powdered ;  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
the  best  white  ginger.  Having  beaten  four  eggs  very  light, 
mix  them  gradually  with  the  other  ingredients  in  the  pan,  and 
add  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ash  melted  in  a  wine  glass 
of  sour  milk.  Stir  the  whole  as  hard  as  possible.  Floor 
your  paste-board ;  lay  the  lump  of  dough  upon  it,  and  roll  it 
out  into  a  sheet  an  inch  thick ;  adding  more  flour  if  necessary. 
Butter  a  large  shallow  square  pan.  Lay  the  dough  into  it, 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cold,  cut  it  into 
squares.  Or  you  may  cut  it  out  into  separate  cakes  with  a  jag- 
ging iron,  previous  to  baking.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  lay 
them  too  close  together  in  the  pan,  lest  they  run  into  each  other. 


4P 

COMMON  GINGERBREAD.— Cut  up  a  pound  of  butter 
in  a  quart  of  West  India  molasses,  which  must  be  per- 
fectly sweet;  sugar-house  molasses  will  make  it  hard  and 
heavy.  Warm  it  slightly,  just  enough  to  melt  the  butter. 
Crush  with  the  rolling-pin,  on  the  paste-board,  half  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  and  add  it  by  degrees  to  the  molasses  and 
butter;  then  stir  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  powdered  ginger,  a  large 
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tearspoonfol  of  powdered  cloyes,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon.  Add  gradually  sufTicicnt  flour  to  make  a 
dough  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  easily ;  and  lastly,  a  small  toa- 
spoonful  of  pearl-ash  melted  in  a  little  sour  milk.  Mix  and 
stir  the  dough  very  hard  with  a  spaddle,  or  a  wooden  spoon ; 
but  do  not  knead  it.  Then  divide  it  with  a  knife  into  equal 
portions ;  and,  having  floured  your  hands,  roll  it  out  on  the 
paste-board  into  long  even  strips.  Place  them  in  shallow 
tin  pans,  that  have  been  buttered ;  either  laying  the  strips 
side  by  side  in  straight  round  sticks,  (uniting  them  at  both 
ends,)  or  coil  them  into  rings  one  within  another,  as  you  see 
them  at  the  cake  shops.  Bake  them  in  a  brisk  oven,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  burn  ;  gingerbread  scorching  sooner  than 
any  other  cake.  ^ 

To  save  time  and  trouble,  you  may  roll  out  the  dough  into 
a  sheet  near  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  into  round  flat  cakes 
with  a  tin  cutter,  or  with  the  edge  of  a  tumbler. 

Ground  ginger  loses  much  of  its  strength  by  keeping. 
Therefore  it  will  be  frequently  found  necessary  to  put  in  more 
than  the  quantity  given  in  the  receipt. 


GINGERBREAD*  NUTS.^Rub  half  a  pound  of  butter 
into  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour ;  and  mix  in  half  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  crushed  fine  with  the  rolling-pin.  Add 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  ginger,  a  tearspoonful  of  powdered 
cloves,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Stir  in  a 
pint  of  molasses,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon,  but 
not  the  juice,  as  you  must  add  at  the  last,  a  verv  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  pearl-ash  dissolved  in  a  little  vinegar,  and 
pearl-ash  entirely  destroys  the  taste  of  lemon-juice  and  of  every 
other  acid.  Stir  the  whole  mixture  veiy  hard  with  a  spaddle 
pr  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  make  it  into  a  lump  of  dougli 
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just  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  into  a  sheet  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  it  out  into  small  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  quarter 
dollar ;  or  make  it  up,  with  your  hands  well  floured,  into  little 
round  balls,  flattening  them  on  the  top.  Lay  them  in  buttered 
pans,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven.  They  will  keep 
several  weeks.     Use  West  India  molasses. 


FRANKLIN  CAKE Mix  together  a  pint  of  molasses, 

and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  cut  up  in  it  half  a  pound  of 
butter.  Warm  them  just  enough  to  melt  the  butter,  and 
then  stir  in  six  ounces  of  brown  sugar;  adding  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ginger,  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cloves,  anl  a  grated  nutmeg. 
Beat  seven  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  &e 
mixture,  in  turn  with  a  pound  and  two  ounces  of  flour.  Add. 
at  the  last,  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  two  large  lemons 
or  oranges;  or  twelve  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  there 
being  no  pearl-ash  in  this  gingerbread.  Stir  the  mixture  very 
hard ;  put  it  into  little  queen  cake  tins,  well  buttered ;  and 
bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven.  It  is  best  the  second  day,  and 
will  keep  soft  a  week.     Use  West  India  molasses.         ^ 


GINGER  PLUM  CAKE.— Stone  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
raisins,  and  cut  them  in  two.  Wash  and  dry  half  a  pound  of 
currants.  Sift  into  a  pan  two  pounds  of  flour.  Put  into 
another  pan  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  (rolled  fine,)  and  cut  up 
in  it  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream,  and  add  to  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  ginger ; 
one  tabie-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon ;  and  one  of  pow- 
dered cloves.  Then  beat  six  eggs  very  light,  and  add  them 
gradually  to  the  butter  and  sugar,  in  turn  with  the  flour  and  a 
quart  of  molasses.     Lastly,  stir  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-asb 
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imolTed  in  a  little  vinegar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  firuit, 
irhich  rauat  be  well  dredged  with  flour.    Stir  all  very  haid 
pat  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  pan,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderM 
oven.    Use  West  India  molasses. 


MOLASSES  CANDY.— Mix  a  pound  of  the  best  brown 
9Ugar  with  two  quarts  of  West  India  molasses,  (which  must 
be  perfectly  sweet,)  and  boil  it  in  a  pieserting  kettle  oTer  a 
moderate  fire  for  three  hours,  skimming  it  well,  and  stirring  it 
frequently  after  the  scum  has  ceased  to  rise ;  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  bum.  Have  ready  the  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  and  stir  them  into  the  molasses  after  it  has 
boiled  about  two  hours  and  a  half;  or  you  may  substitute  a 
laige  tea-spoonful  of  strong  essence  of  lemon.  The  flayonr  of 
the  lemon  will  all  be  boiled  out  if  it  is  put  in  too  soon.  The 
mixture  should  boil  at  least  three  hours,  that  it  may  be  crisp 
and  brittle  when  cold.  If  it  is  taken  off  the  fire  too  soon,  (ht 
before  it  has  boiled  sufficiently,  it  will  not  congeal,  but  will 
be  tough  and  ropy,  and  must  be  boiled  oyer  again.  It  will 
cease  boiling  of  itself  when  it  is  thoroughly  done.  Then  take 
it  off  the  fire ;  hare  ready  a  square  tin  pan ;  put  the  mixture 
into  It,  and  set  it  away  to  cool. 

You  may  make  molasses  candy  with  almonds  blanched  and 
slit  into  pieces ;  stir  them  in  by  degrees  after  the  mixture  has 
boiled  two  hours  and  a  half.  Or  you  may  blanch  a  quart  of 
ground-nuts  and  put  them  in  instead  of  the  almonds. 


NOUGAT.— Blanch  a  pound  of  shelled  sweet  almonds , 

and  with  an  almond  cutter,  or  a  sharp  penknife,  split  each 

almond  into  five  slips.    Spread  them  over  a  large  dish,  and 

place  tltem  in  a  gentle  oven.    Powder  a  pound  of  the  finest 

loaf-sugar,  and  put  it  into  a  preserving  pan  without  a  drop  of 
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water.  Set  it  on  a  chafing-dish  oyer  a  slow  file,  or  on  a  hoi 
stove,  and  stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  the  heat  has  entirely 
dissolyed  it.  Then  take  the  almonds  out  of  the  oven,  and  buz 
with  them  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons.  Put  them  into 
the  sugar  a  few  at  a  time,  and  let  them  simmer  till  it  hecomes 
ft  thick  stiff  paste,  stirriDg  it  hard  all  the  while.  Hare  ready 
a  mould,  or  a  square  tin  pan,  greased  all  orer  the  inside  with 
«we6l  ^U ;  pot  the  mixtore  into  it;  smooth  it  erenly,  and  sel 
St  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 


LEMON  DROPS. — Squeeze  some  lemon-joioe  into  a  pan. 
Pound  in  a  mortar  some  of  the  hest  loaf-sugar,  and  then  sift  it 
through  a  yery  fine  sieye.  Mix  it  with  the  lemon-juice,  mak- 
ing it  so  tliick  that  yoa  can  scarcely  stir  it.  Put  it  into  a  poioo- 
lain  saucepan,  set  it  on  hot  coals,  and  stir  it  with  a  wooden 
•poon  fire  minutes  or  more.  Then  take  off  the  pan,  and  widi 
the  point  of  a  knife  drop  the  liquid  on  writing  paper.  Wheo 
e<M,  the  drops  will  easily  como  off. 

Peppermint  drops  may  be  made  as  aboye,  substituting  for 
the  lemon-jniee  estenoe  of  peppermint* 

Orange  drops  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 
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WARM  CAKES  FOR  BREAKFAST 
*        AND  TEA. 


«MMIM«W«» 


BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 

Task  a  quart  of  buckwheat  meal,  mix  with  it  a  tea^poonfet 
of  salt,  and  add  a  handful  of  Indian  meal.  Pour  a  large  table- 
a^oniiil  of  the  best  brewer's  yeast  into  the  centre  of  the  meal. 
Then  mix  it  gradually  with  cold  wat^  till  it  becomes  a  batter. 
Cover  it,  put  it  in  a  warm  place  and  set  it  to  rise ;  it  will  tAe 
riiottt  three  hours.  When  it  is  quite  light,  and  coTered  wldi 
babbles,  it  is  fit  to  bake.  Put  your  griddle  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  get  quite  hot  before  you  begin.  Grease  it  well  with  a 
piece  of  butler  tied  in  a  rag.  Then  dip  out  a  large  ladle  full 
rf  the  batter  and  bake  it  on  the  griddle ;  turning  it  with  a 
broad  wooden  paddle.  Let  the  cakes  be  of  large  aize»  and 
even  at  the  edges.  Ragged  edges  to  batter  cakes  look  v«ry 
badly.  Butter  them  as  you  take  them  off  tiie  griddle.  Put 
•eTcral  on  a  plate,  and  cut  them  across  In  six  pieees. 

Grease  the  griddle  anew,  between  baking  each  cake. 

If  your  batter  has  been  mixed  oyer  night  and  is  found  to  be 
sour  in  the  morning,  melt  in  warm  water  a  piece  of  pearl-ash 
the  sixe  of  a  grain  of  com,  or  a  little  larger ;  stir  it  into  the  bat- 
ter;  let  it  set  half  an  hour,  and  then  bake  it.  The  pearl-ash  will 
renore  the  sour  taste,  and  increase  the  lightness  of  the  cakes* 


FLANNEL  CAKES.— -Put  a  table-spoonliil  of  butter  into 
a  qnart  of  milk^  and  warm  them  together  till  the  butter  has 
melted ;  then  stir  it  well,  and  set  it  away  too  cool.  Beat  fiyiA 
eggs  as  light  as  possible,  and  stir  them  into  the  milk  in  turn 
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widi  thiee  pints  of  sifted  floor;  add  a  small  tesi-spoonliil  eC 
salt ,  and  a  large  table-spoonful  and  a  half  of  Ihe  beet  heA. 
yeast.  Set  the  pan  of  batter  near  the  fire  to  rise ;  and  if  the 
yeast  is  good,  it  will  be  light  in  three  boms,  ^en  bake  it  on 
a  griddle  in  the  manner  of  buckwheat  cakes.  Send  them  to 
table  hot,  and  cut  across  into  four  pieces.  This  batter  may  be 
baked  in  ^af9e-irons.  If  so,  send  to  table  with  the  oakes 
pewdered  white  sugar  and  cinnamon. 


INDIAN  BATTER  CAK£S.-*Mix  together  a  qnsit  #f 
si/Wd  Indian  meal,  (the  yellow  meal  is  best  for  all  purposes,) 
and  a  handful  of  wheat  flour.  Warm  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir 
into  it  a  small  tea«<6poonful  of  salt,  and  two  large  t2d)le-^eoo> 
fids  of  the  best  fresh  yeast.  Beat  three  eggs  Teiy  li^t,  and 
stir  them  giaduslly  into  the  milk  in  turn  with  the  meaL  GoY«r 
it«  and  set  it  to  rise  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  quite  ligliti 
bake  it  on  a  griddle  in  the  manner  of  buckwheat  cakes.  Butter 
them,  cut  them  across,  and  send  them  to  table  hot,  with  mo- 
lasses in  a  sance-boat. 

If  the  batter  should  chance  to  become  sour  befine  it  is 
baked,  stir  in  about  a  salt-epoonful  of  peail<48h  dissolTed  in  a 
little  lukewarm  water ;  and  let  it  set  half  an  hour  Roger 
before  it  is  baked. 


INDIAN  MUSH  OAKES.^Ponr  into  a  pan  three  pmto 
of  eold  water,  and  stir  gradually  into  it  a  quart  of  sifted  Indian 
meal  which  has  been  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  wheat  floar, 
and  a  small  teanspoonful  of  salt.  Giye  it  a  hard  stirring  at 
the  last.  Hare  ready  a  hot  griddle,  and  bake  the  bafter 
immediately,  in  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  saucer.  Send  them 
to  table  piled  erenly,  but  not  cut.  Eat  them  with  bnltor  or 
molasses. 
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IhM  i»  the  most  eeonomioal  and  expeditious  way  of  making 
soft  Indian  cakes ;'  bnt  it  cannot  be  tecommended  as  the  best. 
It  win  be  some  improvement  to  mix  the  meal  with  milk  xaAer 
than  water. 


JOHNNY  CAKE Sift  a  qaart  of  Indian  meal  into  a 

pan ;  make  a  hole  in  die  middle,  and  ponr  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Mix  the  meal  and  water  gpradnally  into  a  batter, 
adding  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Beat  it  very  hard,  and 
for  a  long  time,  till  it  becomes  qnite  light.  Then  spread  it 
thick  and  even  on  a  stout  piece  of  smooth  board.  Place  it 
upright  on  the  hearth  before  a  clear  fire,  with  a  fiat  iron  oi 
something  of  the  sort  to  support  the  board  behind,  and  bake  it 
well.    Cut  it  into  squares,  and  split  and  butter  them  hot 


INDIAN  FLAPPERS.— Have  ready  a  pint  of  sifted  Indian 
meal,  mixed  with  a  handful  of  wheat  fiour,  and  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  saltt  Beat  four  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  by 
degrees  into  a4|uart  of  milk,  in  turn  with  the  meal.  They 
can  be  made  in  a  very  short  time,  and  should  be  baked  as 
soon  as  mixed,  on  a  hot  griddle ;  allow  a  large  ladle  full  of 
batter  to  each  cake,  and  make  them  all  of  the  same  size. 
Send  them  to  table  hot,  buttered  and  cut  in  half. 


INDIAN  MUFFINS.--Sift  and  mix  together  a  pint  and  s 
half  of  yellow  Indian  meal,  and  a  handful  of  wheat  fiour. 
Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a  quart  of  milk 
Beat  four  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  into  them  alternately  (a 
little  at  a  time  of  each)  the  milk  when  it  is  quite  cold, 
and  the  meal ;  adding  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  The 
whole  must  be  beaten  long  and  hard.    Then  butter  some 
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muffin  rings ;  set  them  on  a  hot  piddle,  and  pour  eoone  of  the 
butter  into  each.  « 

Mad  the  muffins  to  table  hot,  and  spUt  them  by  paUing 
them  ,opeii  with  your  fingers,  as  a  knife  will  make  them 
heary.    £at  them  with  butter,  molasses  or  honey. 


WATER  MUFFlNS.»Put  four  table-cpoonfuls  of  ftesh 
strong  yeast  into  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water.  Add  a  little  salt ; 
about  a  small  tea-spoonful;  then  stir  in  gradually  as  maeh 
sifted  flour  as  will  make  a  thick  batter.  Cover  the  pan,  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  it  is  quite  iighl,  and 
your  griddle  is  hot,  grease  and  set  your  muffin  rings  on  it ; 
having  first  buttered  them  round  the  inside.  Dip  out  a  ladle 
full  of  the  batter  for  each  ring,  and  bake  them  over  a  quick 
fire.  Send  them  to  table  hot,  and  split  them  by  pulling  them 
open  with  your  hands. 


COMMON  MUFFINS.<-.Hanng  melted  tfarae  table-^oon- 
fols  of  fresh  butter  in  three  pints  of  warm  uhU  set  it  away 
to  cool.  Then  beat  three  eggs  as  light  as  poHble,  and  stir 
them  gradually  into  the  milk  when  it  is  quite  cold ;  adding  a 
.tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Stir  in  by  degrees  enough  of  sifted  flout . 
to  make  a  batter  as  thick  as  you  can  conveniently  beat  it;  ana 
lastly,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  strong  fresh  yeast  from 
the  breweiy.  Cover  the  batter  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  lo 
rise.  It  should  be  light  in  about  three  hours.  Having  heated 
your  griddle,  grease  it  with  some  butter  tied  in  a  rag;  grease 
your  nraffin  rings  round  the  inside,  and  set  than  on  the  griddle* 
Take  some  batter  out  of  the  pan  with  a  ladle  or  a  laige  spooOy 
pour  it  lightly  into  the  rings,  and  bake  the  muffins  of  a  ligh^ 
brown.  When  done,  break  or  split  them  open  with  your 
fingers ;  butter  them  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 


Warm  cakbs,  etc.  3^1 

SODA  BISCUITS — Melt  half  a  pound  of  batter  in  a  pint 
of  warm  milk,  adding  a  tea-8p«onfal  of  soda;  and  stir  in  by 
degrees  half  a  poond  of  sugar.  Then  sift  into  a  pan^^wo 
pounds  of  flonr ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle ;  pour  in  the  milk, 
&c.,  ahd  mix  it  with  the  flour  into  a  dough.  Put  it  on  your 
paste-board,  and  knead  it  long  and  hard  till  it  becomes  yeiy 
light.  Roll  it  outdnto  a  sheet  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  it  into 
htde  round  cakes  mth  the  top  of  a  wine  glass,  or  with  a  tin 
cutter  of  that  size ;  prick  the  tops ;  lay  them  on  tins  sprinkled 
with  flour,  or  in  shallow  iron  pans ;  and  bake  them  of  a  light 
brown  in  a  quick  oren ;  they  will  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
Hiese  biscuits  keep  yery  well. 


A  SALLY  LUNN.— This  cake  is  called  after  the  inrent- 

L«^*ress.    Sift  into  a  pan  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour.    Make  a 

hole  in  the  middle,  and  put  in  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed  in 

a  pint  of  milk,  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  three  well-beaten  eggs, 

and  two  tabl^poonfuls  of  the  best  fresh  yeast.    Mix  the 

flour  well  into  the  other  ingredients,  and  put  the  whole  into  a 

square  tin  pan  that  has  been  greased  with  butter.    Cover  it, 

set  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  it  is  quite  light,  bake  it  in  a 

-   moderate  oven.    Send  it  to  table  hot,  and  eat  it  with  butter. 

Or,  you  may  bake  it  on  a  griddle,  in  small  muffin  rmgs, 

palling  the  cakes  open  and  buttering  them  when  brought  to 

table. 


SHORT  CAKES.— Rub  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  into  a  pound' and  a  half  of  sifted  flour;  and  make  it  into 
a  dough  with  a  little  cold  water.  Roll  it  out  into  a  sheet  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  into  round  cakes  with  the  edge  of  a 
tumbler.    Prick  them^  with  a  fork ;  lay  them  in  a  shallow  iron 
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pvi  sprinkled  with  flour,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  ores 
till  they  are  brown.  Send  thj^m  to  table  hotg  split  and  batter 
them.  \ 


TEA  BISCUIT Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fx«sk  butter 

in  a  quart  of  warm  milk,  and  add  a  sali-spoonful  of  salt.  Sifi 
two  pounds  of  flour  into  a  pan,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and 
put  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  ^ewer*s  yeast.  Add 
the  milk  and  butter  and  mix  it  into  a  stiff  paste.  Cover  it 
and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise^  When  quite  light,  knead  it  well, 
roll  it  out  an  ^nch  thick,  and  cut  it  into  round  cakes  with  tlie 
edge  of  a  tumbler.  Prick  the  top  of  each  with  a  fork ;  lay 
them  in  buttered  pans  and  bake  them  light  brown.  Send  them 
to  table  warm,  and  split  and  butter  them. 


r 
RICE  CAKES — Pick  and  wash  half  a  pint  of  rice,  aod^ 

boil  it  very  soft.    Then  drain  it,  and  let  it  get  cold.    Sift  a 

pint  and  a  half  of  flour  over  -the  pan  of  rice,  and  mix  in  a 

quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  that  has  been  warmed  by  the  flie, 

and  a  salt-spoonful  pf  salt.    Beat  five  eggs  rery  light,  and 

stir  them  gradually  into  a  quart  of  milk.    Beat  the  whole  veiy 

hard,  and  bake  it  in  muffin  rings,  or~in  waffle-irons.    Send 

them  to  table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  honey,  <ir 

molasses. 

You  may  make  these  cakes  of  rice  flour  instead  of  mixing 

together  whole  rice  and  wheat  flour. 


CREAM  CAKES.— .Having  beaten  three  eggs  very  light, 
stir  them  into  a  quart  of  cream  alternately  with  a  quart  of 
sifted  flour ;  and  add  one  wine  glass  of  strong  yeast,  and  a 
salt«poon  of  salt.  Cover  tibe  batter,  aud  set  it  near  the  fire 
to  rise.    When  it  is  quile  light,  stir  in  a  large  table-spoonful 
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of  batter  &at  lias  been  warmed  by  the  fire.  Bake  the  cakes 
in  muffin  rings,  and  send  them  to  table^hot,  split  with  your 
fingers,  and  battered. 


FRENCH  ROLLS.— Sift  a  ponnd  of  flour  into  a  pan,  and 
tab  into  it  two  onnces  of  butter ;  mix  in  the  whites  only  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
strong  yeast ;  ad^sufficient  milk  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  and  i 
saltrspoonfui  of  salt.  Cover  it  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to 
'rise.  It  should  be  light  in  an-hour.  Then  put  it  on  a  paste- 
board, divide  it  into  rolls,  or  round  cakes;  lay  them  in  a 
floored  square  pan,  and  bake  them  about  ten  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 


COMMON  ROLLS.— Sift  two  pounds  of  floor  into  a  pan, 
and  mix  with  it  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Warm  together  a  jill 
of  water  and  a  jill  of  milk.  Make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
pan  of  floor ;  mix  with  the  milk  and  water  a  jill  of  the  best 
yeast,  and  pour  it  into  the  hole.  Mix  into  the  liquid  enough 
of  the  surrounding  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter,  which  you  must 
stir  till  quite  smooth  and«free  from  lumps.  Then  strew  a 
handfnl  of  floor  over  the  top,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise 
for  tWb  hours  or  more.  When  it  is  quite  light,  and  has  cracked 
on  the  top,  make  it  into  a  dough  with  some  more  milk  and 
water.  Knead  it  well  for  ten  minutes.  Cover  it,  and  set  it 
again  to  rise  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  make  the  dough  into 
rolls  or  round  balls.  Bake  them  in  a  square  pan,  and  send 
them  to  table  hot,  cot  in  three,  battered  and  put  together 
again. 
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BREAD. 


Tame  one  peck  or  two  gallons  of  fine  wheat  flotir,  and  rift 
It  into  a  kneading  trongh,  or  into  a  small  clean  tnb,  or  a 
large  broad  earthen  pan ;  and  make  a  deep  hole  in  the  middle 
ox*  the  heap  of  flour,  to  begin  the  process  by  what  is  called 

setting  a  sponge.    Have  ready  half  a  pint  of  wann  water, 

• 

which  in  summer  should  be  only  lukewarm,  bat  eren  in 
winter  it  must  not  be  hot  or  boiling,  and  stir  it  well  into  half 
a  pint  of  strong  fresh  yeast ;  (if  the  yeast  is  home-made  yoa 
must  use  from  three  quarters  to  a  whole  pint;)  then  poor 
it  into  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour.    With  a  spoon 
work  in  the  flour  round  the  edges  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to  bring 
in  by  degrees  sufficient  flour  to  form  a  thin  batter,  which  mos^ 
be  well  stirred  about,  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  take  a  hand- 
ful of  flour,  and  scattec  it  thinly  oyer  the  top  of  this  batter,  so 
as  to  coyer  it  entirely.    Lay  a  warmed  cloth  oyer  the  whole, 
and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  warm  place;  in  winter  put  it  nearer  the 
fire  than  in  summer.    When  th%  batter  has  risen  so  as  to 
make  cracks  in  the  flour  on  the  top,  scatter  oyer  it  three  or 
four  table-spoonfuls  (not  more]  of  fine  salt,  and  beg^n  io  fomi 
the  whole  mass  into  a  dough ;  commencing  round  the  hole 
containing  the  batter,  and  pouring  as  much  soft  water  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  flour  mix  with  the  batter ;  the  water 
must  neyer  be  more  than  lukewarm.  When  the  whole  is  well 
mixed,  and  the  original  batter  which  is  to  giye  fermentation 
to  the  dough  is  completely  incorporated  with  it,  knead  it  hard, 
taming  it  oyer,  pressing  it,  folding  it,  and  working  it  thoroughly 
with  your  clenched  hands  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hoar; 
or  till  it  becomes  perfectly  light  and  stifiT.    The  goodsws  of 
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biead  depends  much  on  the  kneading,  which  to  do  weJ  ie« 
quires  strength  and  praetice.  When  it  has  heen  sufficiently 
worked,  fonn  the  dough  into  a  lump  in  the  middle  of  the 
trough  or  pan,  and  scatter  a  little  dry  flour  thinly  over  it ;  then 
eover  it,  and  set  it  again  in  a  warm  place  to  undergo  a  farther 
fermentation ;  for  which,  if  all  has  heen  done  rightly,  ahoul 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient. 

The  oven  should  be  hot  by  the  time  the  dough  has  remained 
twenty  minutes  in  the  lump.  If  it  is  a  brick  oTen  it  should 
he  heated  by  faggotB  or  small  light  wood,  allowed  to  remain 
in  till  bumf  down  into^oals.  When  the  bread  is  ready,  clear 
out  the  coals,  and  sweep  and  wipe  the  floor  of  the  oven  clean, 
ffitfodace  nothing  wet  into  the  oren,  as  it  may  crack  the 
bricks  when  they  are  hot  Try  the  heat  of  the  bottom  by 
throwing  in  some  flour ;  and  if  it  scorches  and  burns  black,  do 
not  venture  to  put  in  the  bread  till  the  otcu  has  had  time  to 
become  cooler. 

Put  the  dough  on  the  paste-boaid,  (which  must  be  sprinkled 
with  flour,)  and  diyide  it  into  loaves,  forming  them  of  a  good 
^ape.  Place  them  in  the  oven,  and  close  up  the  door,  which 
you  may  open  once  or  twice  to  see  how  the  bread  is  going  on. 
The  loaves  will  bake  in  from  two  hours  and  a  half  to  three 
hours,  or  more,  according  to  their  size.  Whto  the  loaves  are 
done,  wrap  each  in  a  clean  coarse  towel,  and  stand  them  up 
on  end  to  cool  slowly.  It  is  a  good  way  to  have  the  cloths 
previously  made  damp  by  sprinkling  them  plentifully  with 
water,  and  letting  them  lie  awhile  rolled  up  tightly.  This 
will  make  the  crust  of  the  bread  less  dry  and  hard.  Bread 
should  be  kept  always  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  covered  from  ^ 
the  air  in  a  box  or  basket  with  a  close  lid.  Unless  you  have  , 
other  things  to  bake  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  worth  while  ta 
heat  a  brick  oven  for  a  small  quantity  of  bread.    Two  or  thtee 
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lomT«0  ottn  be  baked  rerj  wtHl  in  a  atoTe,  (pntliag  Umoi  ioto 
aqoare  bon  pans,)  or  in  a  Dutch  oren.* 

If  the  bread  haa  been  mixed  oTer  night  (which  ahoold  nerer 
be  done  in  warm  weather)  and  is  found,  on  tasting  it,  to  be 
•ear  in  the  morning,  melt  a  tea^poonfol  of  pearl-eah  in  a  little 
milk-warm  water,  and  sprinkle  it  oyer  the  dough ;  let  it  set  half 
an  hoar,  and  then  knead  it.  This  will  remove  the  acidity,  and 
mther  improye  the  bread  in  lightness.  If  dough  in  allowed 
to  fieeze  it  is  totally  spoiled.  All  bread  that  is  sonr,  heavy, 
or  ill-baked  is  not  only  unpalatable,  but  extremely  unwhole- 
some, and  should  never  be  eaten.  V^ese  aepidAite  so  fv^ 
quently  happen  when  bread  is  made  at  hotae  by  eareleeB, 
unpractised  or  incompetent  persons,  that  families  who  live  in 
cities  or  towns  will  generally  risk  less  and  save  more,  by 
obtaining  their  bread  from  a  professional  baker. 

If  you  like  a  little  Indian  in  your  wheat  bread,  prepare  rather 
a  larger  quantity  of  warm  water  for  setting  the  sponge ;  stining 
into  the  water,  while  it  is  warming,  enough  of  sifted  Indian 
meal  to  make  it  like  thin  gruel.  Warm  water  that  haa  had 
pumpkin  boiled  in  it  is  very  good  for  bread. 

Strong  fresh  yeast  from  the  brewery  should  always  be  used 
in  preference  to  any  other.  If  the  yeast  is  home-^nade,  or  not 
very  strong  and  ficsh,  double  or  treble  the  quantity  mentioned 
in  the  receipt  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  bread.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  too  much  yeast  is  put  in,  the  bread  will  be 
disagreeably  bitter. f 

*  It  you  bake  bread  in  a  Dutch  oven,  take  off  the  lid  when  the 
loaf  is  done,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  oven  uncovered  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

t  If  you  are  obliged  fh>m  itB  want  of  strength  to  put  in  a  large 
quantity  of  yeast,  mix  with  it  two  or  three  handfuls  of  bran ;  add  the 
warm  water  to  it,  and  then  atrain  it  through  a  sieve  or  doth;  or  yon 
may  correct  the  bitterness  by  putting  In  a  few  bits  of  charcoal  and 
then  straining  it.  ' 
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Yon  may  take  off  a  portioa  of  the  dough  that  has  beea  pia- 
jNoed  for  bToad,  make  it  ap  i&to  Utde  loand  cakis  or  roUa*  aii4 
bake  theifr  for  breakfast  or  tea. 


BRAN  BR£AD.-^ift  into  a  paa  three  quarts  of  uabolted 
wheat  laeal.  Stir  a  jill  of  strong  yeast,  and  a  jill  of  molassei 
into  a  quart  of  soft  water,  (which  most  be  waxm  but  not  hot,) 
and  add  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ash,  or  sal-aratoa.  Make 
a  hole  in  the  heap  of  flour,  pour  in  the  liquid,  and  proceed  in 
the  usual  manner  of  making  bread.  This  quantity  may  be 
made  into  two  loaves,  ^ran  bread  is  considered  very  whole* 
some;  and  is  recommended  to  persons  afflicted  with  dya* 
pepsia. 


RYE  AND  INDIAN  BREAD.— Sift  two  quarts  of  rya« 
and  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  and  mix  them  well  together. 
Boil  three  pints  of  milk ;  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  meal ; 
add  two  tea-spoonluls  of  salt,  and  stir  the  whole  Teiy  hard 
Let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  of  only  a  lukewacm  heat,  and  thea 
stir  in  half  a  pint  of  good  fresh  yeast;  if  from  the  bveweiy 
and  quite  fresh,  a  smaller  quantity  will  suffice.  Knead  the 
mixture  into  a  stiff  dough,  and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  pan.  Cof(sr  it 
with  a  thick  cloth  that  has  been  preTiously  warmed,  and  set 
it  near  the  fire.  When  it  is  quite  light,  and  has  cracked 
all  over  the  top,  make  it  into  two  loaves,  put  them  into  a 
modeiate  oven,  and  bake  them  two  hours  and  a  half. 


COMMON  YEAST ^Put  alarge  handful  of  hops  into  two 

quarts  of  boiling  water,  which  must  then  be  set  on  the  fin 

again,  and  boiled  twenty  minutes  with  the  hops.    Have  ready 

in  a  pan  three  pints  of  sifted  flour ;  strain  the  liquid,  and  po«s 

hidf  of  it  on  the  flour.    Let  the  other  half  9$»ad  till  it  becomes 

3$* 
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004^9  and  then  mix  it  gradmily  into  the  pan  with  ihb  ionr,  te. 
nien  etir  into  it  half  a  pint  of  good  atioog  yeast,  fieah  fiom 
the  breweiy  if  possible ;  if  Qot,  nae  some  that  was  left  of  the 
last  making.  Yon  may  increase  the  strength  by  stirring  into 
yoor  yeast  beffxe  yon  bottle  it,  foor  or  five  large  tea-spoonfols 
of  brown  sugar,  or  as  many  table-spoonfuls  of  mdasses. 

Put  it  into  clean  bottles,  and  cork  them  loosely  till  the  Ar- 
mentation  is  over.  Next  morning  put  in  the  coiks  tightly, 
and  set  the  bottles  in  a  cold  place.  When  yon  axe  going  to 
bottle  die  yeast  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  place  two  or 
three  raisins  at  the  bottom  of  each  bo^e.  It  is  best  to  maho 
yeast  very  frequently;  as,  with  ewery  preeantion,  it  will 
scarcely  keep  good  a  week,  even  in  cold  weather.  If  yon  ara 
ai^rehensire  of  its  becoming  sour,  put  into  each  bottle  a  lump 
of  peail-«sh  the  sise  of  a  haale-nut. 


BRAN  YEAST.— Mix  a  pint  of  wheat  bran,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  hops  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  them  togedier 
about  twenty  minutes  Then  strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  a 
pan ;  when  the  liquid  becomes  only  milk-warm,  stir  into  it 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  brewer's  yeast,  and  two  of  brown 
sugar,  or  four  of  molasses.  Put  it  into  a  wood^  bowl,  cover 
it,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  for  four  or  five  hours.  Then  bottle 
it,  and  cork  it  tightly  next  day. 


PUMPKIN  YEAST — ^Pare  a  fine  ripe  pumpkin,  and  out 
It  into  pieces.  Ait  them  into  a  kettle  with  a  large  handful  oi 
hops,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Boil  them  till 
<he  pumpkin  is  soft  enougli  to  pass  through  a  cullender. 
Having  done  this,  put  the  pulp  into  a  stone  jar,  adding  half  a 
pint  of  good  strong  yeast  to  set  it  into  a  fermeniadon.  The 
yeast  must  be  well  stirred  into  the  pumpkin.    Leave  the  jai 
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uncoreied  till  next  day ;  then  -secnre  it  tigliily  with  a  cork* 
If  pumpkin  yeast  is  well  made,  and  of  a  proper  conawtenee, 
■either  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  it  will  keep  longer  than  any 
other. 


BAK£R'S  YEAST.— To  a  gallon  of  soft  water  pat  two 
quarts  of  wheat  hran,  one  quart  of  ground  malt,  (which  may 
be  obtained  firom  a  brewery,)  and  two  handfols  of  hops.  Boil 
them  together  for  half  an  hour.  Then  strain  it  throofh  a 
sieye,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold ;  after  which  put  to  it  two 
large  teacups  of  molasses,  and  half  a  pint  of  str<mg  yeasC 
Pour  it  into  a  stoife  Jug,  and  let  it  stand  uncorked  till  next 
morning.  Then  pour  off  the  thin  liquid  from  the  top,  and 
eoik  the  Jug  tightly.  When  you  are  going  to  use  the  yeast, 
if  it  has  been  made  two  or  three  days,  stir  in  a  little  pearl-ash 
dissolTod  in  warm  water,  allowing  a  lump  the  size  of  a  hickoiy- 
nut  to  a  pint  of  yeast.  This  will  correct  any  tendency  to  sour- 
Bess,  and  make  the  yeast  more  brisk. 


MWMMWMIMMIIMMW. 


TO  MAKE   BUTTER. 

Scald  your  milk  pans  erery  day  after  washing  them ;  and 
let  them  set  till  the  water  gets  cold.  Then  wipe  them  with  a 
clean  cloth.  Fill  them  all  with  cold  water  half  an  hour  before 
milking  time,  and  do  not  pour  it  out  till  the  moment  before 
you  are  ready  to  use  the  pans.  Unless  alithe  utensils  ara 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  nice,  the  cream  and  butter  will  never 
be  good.    Empty  milk-pans  should  stand  all  day  in  the  sun. 

When  you  hare  strained  the  milk  into  the  pans,  (which 
should  be  broad  and  shallow,)  place  them  iu  the  spring-house* 
setting  them  down  in  the  water.    After  the  milK  has  stood    *. 


ft 
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twenly-fonr  holing  skim  off  tfaa  cieam,  and  deposke  it  ia  • 
ittsge  deep  earthen  jar,  commonly  ealled  a  ciook,  whidi  mult 
be  kepi  closely  coTcred,  and  stirred  up  witii  a  stick  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  whenever  you  add  fresh  cream  to  it.  TIaa 
stirring  is  to  proTent  the  battbr  from  being  injmed  by  the  skin 
that  will  gather  orer  the  top  of  the  cream« 

Yon  shoald  chum  at  least  twice  a  wee]|»  for  if  the  orean  is 
allowed  to  stand  too  long,  the  butter  will  inentahly  have  a 
Dad  taste.    Add  to  the  cream  the  strippings  of  the  milk. 

Batter  <^  only  two  or  three  days  gatheriiig  is  tiie  best.  Wilk 
four  or  five  good  cows,  you  may  easily  maaage  to  hmrn  a 
churning  every  three  days.  If  your  dairy  is  on  a  laige  fiQale» 
<^um  eveiy  two  days. 

Have  your  churn  very  clean,  and  rinse  and  cool  it  with  ooU 
water.  A  barrel  chum  is  best ;  though  a  amall  «|Hight  oee^ 
worked  by  a  staff  or  da^  will  do  very  well  where  there  eie 
bal  one  or  two  cows. 

Strain  the  cream  from  the  crock  into  the  chnrot  and  put  on 
the  lid.  Move  the  handle  slowly  in  warm  weather,  as  chipm- 
ing  too  fast  will  make  the  butter  soft.  When  you  find  that 
the  handle  moves  heavily  and  with  great  difficulty,  the  butter 
has  come ;  that  is,  it  has  separated  from  the  thin  fluid  and 
gathered  into  a  lump,  and  it  then  is  not  necessary  to  chwn 
auy  longer.  Take  it  out  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and  put  it  into 
a  amaU  tub  or  pail.  Squeeze  and  press  it  hard  with  the  ladle, 
to  get  out  all  that  remains  of  the  milk.  Add  a  little  salt,  and 
then  squeeae  and%ork  it  fpr  a  long  time.  If  any  of  the  milk 
is  allowed  to  remain  in,  it  will  speedily  turn  sour  and  spoil 
the  batter.  Set  it  away  in  a  cool  place  for  three  houn^  and 
then  work  it  over  again.*    Wash  it  in  cold  water;  ve^ 

« 

*  A  maTble  slab  or  table  will  be  found  of  great  advuitage  hi 
W9tam^  and  making  up  butter.  • 


It 
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it ;  mdce  it  up  into  separate  pounds,  smoothingr  and  shaping 
it;  and  clap  eaeh  pound  on  your  wooden  bntter  print,  dipping 
the  print  every  time  in  cold  water.  Spread  a  elean  linen 
cloth  on  a  bench  in  the  spring-house ;  place  the  butter  on  it, 
antTlet  it  set  till  it  beoomes  perfectly  hard.  Then  wrap  each 
pound  in  a  separate  piece  of  linen  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water.  m- 

Pour  the  buttermilk  into  a  clean  crock,  and  place  it  in  die 
spring-house,  with  a  saucer  to  dip  it  out  with.  Keep  the  pot 
corered.  llie  buttermilk  will  be  excellent  the  firat  day ;  but 
afterwards  it  will  become  too  thick  and  sour.  Winter  butter- 
milk is  nerer  very  palatable. 

Before  yon  put  away  the  churn,  wash  and  scald  it  well ; 
and  the  day  that  you  use  it  again,  keep  it  for  an  hour  or  more 
filled  with  cold  water. 

In  cold  weather,  churning  is  a  much  more  tedious  process 
than  in  summer,  as  the  butter  will  be  longer  coming.*  It  is 
best  then  to  have  the  chum  in  a  warm  room,  or  near  the  fire. 

If  you  wish  to  prepare  the  butter  for  keeping  a  long  time« 
take  it  afler  it  has  been  thoroughly  well  made,  and  pack  it 
down  tightly  into  a  large  jar.  You  need  not  in  working  it, 
add  more  salt  than  if  the  butter  was  to  be  eaten  immediately. 
But  preserve  it  by  making  a  brine  of  fine  salt,  dissolved  in 
water.  The  brine  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg 
on  the  surface  without  sinking.  Strain  the  brine  into  the  jar, 
so  as  to  be  about  two  inches  above  the  butter.  Keep  the  jar 
closely  covered,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place.    JP 

When  you  want  any  of  the  btltter  for  use,  take  it  off  evenly 
from  the  top ;  so  that  the  brine  may  continue  to  cover  it  at  a 
regular  depth. 

This  receipt  for  making  butter  is  according  to  the  method 
in  use  at  the  best  farm-houses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  if  exaodj 
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followed  will  be  found  rery  good.'  The  btdneai  of  bmtar  10 
genenlly  owing  to  carelessness  or  misq^magement ;  to  hoiftag 
the  cream  too  long  without  churning  -,  to  want  of 
in  the  ntensils;  to  not  taking  the  tronble  to  wovlc  it 
ciently ;  or  to  the  practice  of  salting  it  so  profanely  as  to  rea- 
der it  unpleasant  to  the  tyte^  and  unfit  for  cakes  or  pastry. 
A\\  these  causes  of  had  butter  are  inexcusable,  and  can  easily 
be  avoided.  Unless  the  cows  hare  been  allowed  to  feed  wtos 
there  are  bitter  weeds  or  gadic,  the  milk  cannot  natmally  ksrs 
any  disagreeable  taste,  and  therefore  the  fimlt  of  the  butter 
must  be  the  fault  of  the  maker.  Of  course,  the  cream  is  madi 
richer  where  the  pasture  is  fine  and  luxuriant ;  and  in 
when  the  cows  haye  only  dry  food,  the  butter  must  be 
q«ent]y  whiter  and  more  insipid  than  in  the  grasing 
Still,  if  properly  made,  even  winter  butter  cannot  taste  bsdhf* 
L  Many  economical  housekeepers  always  buy  for  oookingy 

Mittor  of  inferior  quality.  This  is  a  foolish  praetiee ;  as  when 
it  is  bad,  the  teste  will  predominate  through  all  attenpte  to 
disguise  it,  and  render  erery  thing  unpalatable  with  wbieh  it 
•^  is  combined.  As  the  use  of  butter  is  designed  to  improve  and 
not  to  spoil  the  flavour  of  cookery,  it  is  belter  to  omh  H  alto- 
gether, and  to  substitute  something  else,  unless  you  ean  pro- 
cure that  which  is  good.  Lard,  suet,  beef-drippings,  and 
sweet  oil,  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  furious  dishes ; 
and  to  eat  with  bread  or  warm  cakes,  honey,  molasses,  ot 
stowed  fruit,  dec.  are  far  superior  to  bad  butter. 


>«MM 
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lir  making  good  cheese,  skim*-milk  is  never  used.    Ilie 

« 

milk  should  either  be  warm  from  the  cow  or  heated  to  that 
tepr*»^*ore  over  the  fire^  When  the  rennet  i#pat  i*,  te 
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hmi  of  the  milkBhould  be  from  90^  to  96®.  Three  qvaorts  of 
milk  will  yield,  od  an  avezagre,  aboul  a  pound  of  cheese.  In  iDr 
foeiiig  the  xennet,  allow  a  quart  of  lokewaim  water,  and  a  table- 
apoonfol  of  salt  to  a  piece  about  half  the  size  of  your  hand. 
TA  rennet  must  soak  all  night  iifthe  water  before  it  can  be 
fit  for  use.  In  the  morning  (after  taking  as  much  of  it  as  you 
want)  put  the  renne^at^  into  a  ootUe  and  cork  it  tightly. 
It  will  keep  the  better  for  adding  to  it  a  wine  glass  of  brandy. 
If  too  large  a  proportion  of  rennet  is  mixed  with  the  milk,  the 
eheeae  will  be  tough  and  leathery. 

To  make  a  very  good  cheese,  take  three  buckets  of  milk 
wana  from  the  cow,  and  stiain  it  immediately  into  a  large  tub 
or  kettle.  Stirinto  it  half  a  tea-cupful  of  infusion  of  rennet 
ix  lennet-water ;  and  having  covered  it,  set  it  in  a  warm 
pkoe  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  it  becomes  a  firm  curd. 
Cut  the  curd  into  squares  with  a  large  knife,  or  .rather  with  a 
wooden  slitting-dish,  and  let  it  stand  about  fifteen  dhnutes. 
Then  break  it  up  fine  with  your  hands,  and  let  it  stand  a 
quarin  of  aa  hour  longer.  Then  pour  off  from  the  top  as  much 
of  the  whey  as  you  can ;  tie  up  the  curd  in  a  linen  cloth  or  bag, 
and  hang  it  up  to  drain  out  the  remainder  of  the  whey;  settmg 
a  pan  under  it  to  catch  the  droppings.  After  all  the  whey  is 
diained  out,  put  the  cuxd  into  the  cheese-tiay,  and  cut  it  again 
into  slices;  chop  it  coarse;  put  a  cloth  about  it;  place  it  m 
the  eheese-hoqi  or  mould,  and  set  it  in  the  screw  press  for 
half  an  hour,  pressing  it  hard.*  Then  take  it  out ;  chop  the 
eurd  very  fine^  add  salt  to  your  taste;  andf  ut  it  again  into 


•  If  you  are  making  cheese  on  a  small  icale,  and'  have  not  a 
ngQlar  prans  put  the  cuid  (alfer  you  have  wrapped  it  in  a  doth) 
into  a  small  cixcular  wooden  box  or  tub  with  numerous  hol6»  bored 
\n  the  bottom ;  and  w!th  a  lid  that  fits  the  inside  exactly.  Layheavv 
woitfMi  ell  tiM  lid  JB  such  a  msnaw  aa  to  press  evenly  all  OTw 
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the  oheese-hoop  with  a  eloA  about  it,  and  press  it  again.  Yo« 
niiBt  always  wet  the  elodi  all  orer  to  prerent  its  stlddiig  to 
the  cheese,  and  tearing  the  surface^  Let  it  Temain  in  liie 
press  till  next  morning,  when  yon  most  take  it  oot  and  tarn 
it;  then  wrap  it  in  a  clean  wet  cloth,  and  replace  it  in' the 
press,  where  it  must  remyp  all  day.  On  the/ollowing  inoni- 
ing  again  take  out  the  cneese ;  turn  it,  renew  the  eloth,  and 
put  it  again  into  the  press.  Three  days  pressing  will  be 
sufficient. 

When  you  finally  take  it  out  of  the  press,  grease  the  cheese 
all  orer  with  laid,  and  put  it  on  a  clean  shelf  in  a  dry  dark 
room,  or  in  a  wire  safei  Wipe,  grease,  and  turn  it  caieMly 
every  day.  If  you  omit  this  a  single  day  the  cheeae  will 
spoil.  Keep  the  shelf  perfectly  clean,  and  see  that  the  <diee8e 
does  not  stick  to  it  When  the  cheese  becomes  firm,  yon  nay 
omit  the  greasing ;  but  continue  to  rub  it  all  oyer  ereiy  day 
with  i  clean  dry  cloth.  Continue  this  for  fire  or  six  wedcs ; 
the  cheese  will  then  be  fit  to  eat. 

The  best  time  for  making  cheese  is  when  the  pastore  is  in 
perfection 

You  may  enrich  the  colour  of  the  dieese  by  a  litde  anatio 
or  amotta ;  of  which  procure  a  anaH  quantity  firom  the  drag- 
gist,  powder  it,  tie  it  in  a  muslin  rag,  and  hold  it  in  tlie 
warm  milk,  (after  it  is  strained,)  pressing  oot  the  cdouring 
matter  with  your  fingers,  as  laundresses  press  their  indigo  or 
blue  rag  in  the  tub  of  water.    Anatto  is  p^eotly  harmless. 

Afler  they  begin  to  dry,  (or  ripen,  as  it  is  called,)  it  is  die 
custom  in  some  dairy-farms,  to  place  the  cheeses  in  the  hay- 
stack, and  keep  them  there  among  the  hay  for  fire  or  six 
weeks.  This  is  said  greatly  to  improve  th«r  eonsistenoe  and 
flavour.  Cheeses  are  sometimes  ripened  by  putting  them  every 
day  in  firesh  grass. 
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SAGB  CHEESE.^^Take  some  of  the  young  top  leaves  of 
flie  sage  plant,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar  till  you  have  extracted 
Ae  juice.  Put  the  juice  into  a  bowl,  wipe  out  the  mortar,  nut 
in  some  spinach  leaves,  and  pound  them  till  you  have  an  equal 
(^dantity  of  spinach  juice.  Mix  the  two  juices  together,  and 
•tir  them  into  the  warm  milk  immediately  after  yon  have  put 
In  the  rennet.  You  may  use  sage  juice  alone ;  but  the  spinach 
will  greatly  improve  the  colour ;  besides  correcting  the  bitter* 
ness  of  the  sage. 


STILTON  CHEESE.~Having  strained  the  morning's 
milk,  and  skimmed  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  the  preceding 
evening,  mix  the  cream  and  the  new  milk  together  while  the 
latter  is  quite  warm,  and  stir  in  the  rennet-water.  When  the 
enrd  has  formed,  you  must  not  break  it  up,  (as  is  done  with 
other  cheese,)  but  take  it  out  all  at  once  with  a  wooden  skim- 
ming  dish,  and  place  It  on  a  sieve  to  drain  gradually.  WhUo 
it  is  draining,  keep  pressing  it  gently  till  it  becomes  firm  and 
dry.  Then  lay  a  clean  cloth  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  cheese* 
hoop  or  mould,  which  should  have  a  few  small  holes  bored  in 
the  bottom.  The  cloth  must  be  large  enough  for  the  end  to 
turn  over  the  top  again,  after  the  curd  is  put  in.  Place  it  m 
the  press  for  two  hours ;  turn  it,  (putting  a  clean  cloth  unoer 
it,)  and  press  it  again  for  six  or  eight  hours.  Then  turn  it 
again,>rnb  the  cheese  all  over  with  salt,  and  return  it  to  the 
press  for  fourteen  hours.  Should  the  edges  of  the  cheese 
project,  they  must  bewared  off. 

When  yon  take  it  finally  out  of  the  press,  bind  it  round 

tightly  with  a  cloth,  (which  must  be  changed  every  day  when 

you  turn  the  cheese,)  and  set  it  on  a  shelf  or  board.    Con* 

tinue  the  cloths  till  the  cheese  is  firm  enough  to  support 

Itself;  rubbing  or  brushing  the  outside  every  day  when  yoo 

33 
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turn  it.  After  the  clotlis  are  left  off,  oontiDae  to  Imiah  &e 
cheese  eyery  day  for  t\ro  or  three  montha ;  daring  whieh  tine 
It  may  be  improred  by  keeping  it  covered  all  round,  under  and 
over,  with  grass,  which  must  be  renewed  every  day,  and 
gathered  when  quite  dry  aft^  the  dew  is  off.  Keep  tfie 
cheese  and  the  grass  between  two  large  plates. 

A  Stilton  cheese  is  genftally  made  of  a  small  sizCf  seldom 
larger  in  circumference  than  a  dinner  plate,  and  about  four  or 
five  inches  thick.  They  are  usually  put  up  for  keeping,  in 
oases  of  sheet  lead,  fitting  them  exactly.  There  is  no  cheese 
snperior  to  them  in  richness  and  mildness. 

Cream  cheeses  (as  they  are  generally  called)  may  be  mads 
in  this  manner.  Tliey  are  always  eaten  quite  fresh,  while  ths 
inside  is  still  somewhat  soA.  They  are  made  small,  and  aie 
sent  to  table  whole,  cut  across  into  triangular  slices  like  a  pis 
or  cake.  After  they  become  fit  to  eat,  they  will  keep  good  bols 
day  or  two,  but  they  are  considered  while  fresh  veiy  deliciooa. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE.— This  is  that  preparation  of 
vulgarly  called  Smear  Case.  Take  a  pan  of  milk  that  has 
just  began  to  turn  sour ;  cover  it,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  till  it 
becomes  a  curd.  Pour  off  the  whey  from  the  top,  and  tie  up 
the  curd  in  a  pointed  linen  bag,  and  hang  it  up  to  drain ;  set- 
ting something  under  it  to  catch  the  droppings.  Do  net 
squeeze  it.  Let  it  drain  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  put  the 
eurd  into  a  pan,  (adding  some  rich  cream,)  and  work  it  vary 
fine  with  a  speon,  chopping  and  pressing  it  till  about  the  coa- 
sistence  of  a  sofl  bread  pudding.  To  a  soup  plate  of  ths  fins 
curd  put  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  abont  lbs 
SIM  of  a  walnut;  mixing  all  thoroughly  together.  Having 
prepared  the  whole  in  this  manner,  put  it  into  a  stone  or  chins 
vessel ;  cover  it  aoseiy,  and  set  it  in -a  cold  place  till  tea  time. 
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Ton  may  make  it  of  milk  that  is  entirely  aweet  by  iaaaia^ 
tbe  cord  vith  reimet. 


A  WELSH  RABBIT.  —  Toaat  aome  alices  of  breads 
(hanog  cat  off  the  eruat,)  butter  them,  and  keep  them  hot. 
Grate  or  ehave  down  with  a  knife  aome  fine  mellow  eheeae ; 
and,  if  it  ia  not  Tery  rich,  mix  with  it  a  few  amall  bita  of 
butter.  Put  it  into  a  cheeae-toaater,  or  into  a  skillet,  and  add 
to  it  a  tea-apoonful  of  made  mustard ;  a  little  cayenne  pepper ; 
and  if  you  choose,  a  wine  glasa  of  fresh  porter  or  of  red  wine* 
Stir  the  mixture  over  hot  coals,  till  it  is  completely  dissolved ; 
and  ihe^  brown  it  by  holding  over  it  a  salamander,  or  a  red- 
hot  ahovel.  Lay  the  toast  in  the  bottom  and  round  the  aides 
of  a  deep  dish ;  put  the  melted  cheese  upon  it,  and  serve  it  op 
aa  hot  as  poesible,  with  dry  toaat  in  a  separate  plate ;  and 
aecompanied  by  porter  or  ale. 

This  preparation  of  cheese  is  for  a  plain  aupper. 

Diy  cheese  is  frequently  grated  on  little  plates  for  the  tel- 
lable. 


TO  MAKE   CHOCOLATE. 

To  each  square  of  a  chocolate  cake  allow  three  jills,  or  a 
^ooolate  cup"  and  a  half  of  boiling  water.  Scrape  down  the 
chocolate  with  a  knife,  and  mix  it  first  to  a  paste  with  a  amall 
quantity  of  the;  hot  water;  just  enough  to  melt  it  in.  llieii 
put  it  into  a  block  tin  pot  with  the  remainder  of  the  water ; 
set  it  on  hot  coals ;  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  (stirring  it  twice) 
till  thb  liquid  is  one  third  reduced.  Supply  that  third  with 
cream  or  rich  milk;  stir  it  again,  and  take  it  off  the  fire. 
Serve  it  up  as  hot  as  possible,  with  dry  toaat,  or  dry  mak* 
It  (jiilla  immediately.    If  you  wish  it  frothed,  pour  it  \n\o  tha 
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eup9  and  twiri  round  in  it  the  little  wooden  instniment  onlled 
a  chocolate  mill,  till  you  have  covered  the  top  with  foam. 


TO  MAKE  T£  A.^In  baying  tea,  it  is  best  to  get  it  by  the 
box,  of  an  importer,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  having  it  fredi, 
and  unmixed  with  any  that  is  old  and  of  inferior  qoali^. 
Tlie  box  should  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place.  If  green  tam 
U  good,  it  will  look  green  in  the  cup  when  poured  out.  Black 
lea  should  be  dark  coloured  and  have  a  fragrant  floweiy 
smell.  The  best  pots  for  making  tea  are  those  of  china. 
Metal  and  Wedgwood  tea-pots  by  frequent  use  will  often 
communicate  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  tea.  This  disadvan- 
tage may  be  remedied  in  Wedgwood  ware,  by  occasionally 
boiling  the  tea-pots  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 

In  preparing  to  make  tea,  let  the  pot  be  twice  scalded 
from  the  tea*kettle,  which  must  be  boiling  hard  at  the  moment 
the  water  is  poured  on  the  tea ;  otherwise  it  will  be  weak  and 
insipid,  even  when  a  large  quantity  is  put  in.  The  best  way 
is  to  have  a  chafing  dish,  with  a  kettle  always  boiling  on  it, 
in  the  room  where  the  tea  is  made.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  allow 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  tea  to  half  a  pint  or  a  large  cupful 
of  water,  or  two  tea-spoon fula  for  each  grown  person  that 
ts  to  drink  tea,  and  one  spoonful  extra.  The  pot  being 
twiee  soalded,  put  in  the  tea,  and  pour  on  the  water  about  ten 
minutes  before  you  want  to  fill  the  cups,  that  it  may  have 
time  to  draw  or  infuse.  Have  hot  water  in  another  pot,  to 
weaken  the  cups  of  those  that  like  it  so.  That  the  second 
course  of  cups  may  be  as  strong  as  the  first,  put  some  tea  into 
«  cup  just  before  you  sit  down  to  table,  pour  on  it  a  very  little 
boiling  water,  (just  enough  to  cover  it,)  set  a  saucer  over  it  to 
keep  in  the  steam,  and  ]et  it  infuse  till  you  have  filled  all  the 
first  cups ;  then  add  it  to  that  already  in  the  tea-pot,  and  fov9 
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In  a  little  boiling  water  from  the  ketlle.  Except  that  it  is  less 
convenient  for  a  large  family,  a  kettle  on  a  chafing  dish  it 
better  than  an  am,  as  the  water  may  be  kept  longer  boiling* 

In  making  black  tea,  use  a  larger  quantity  than  of  green,  at 
*t  is  of  a  much  weaker  nature.  The  best  black  teas  in  general 
use  are  pekoe  and  pouchong;  the  best  green  teas  are  imperiolv 
yonng  hyson,  and  gunpowder. 


TO  MAKE  COFFEE.— The  manner  In  which  cofiee  is 
roasted  is  of  great  importance  to  its  flavour.  If  roasted  too 
little,  it  will  be  weak  and  insipid  ;  if  too  much,  the  taste  will 
be  bitter  and  unpleasant.  To  have  i^very  good,  it  should  be 
roasted  immediately  before  it  is  made,  doing  no  more  than  the 
quantity  yon  want  at  that  time.  It  loses  much  of  its  strength 
by  keeping,  even  in  twenty-four  hours  after  roasting.  It 
should  on  no  consideration  be  ground  till  directly  before  it  is 
made.  Every  famUy  should  be  provided  with  a  coffee  roaster, 
which  is  an  iron  cylinder  to  stand  before  the  fire,  and  is  eithe* 
turned  by  a  handle,  or  wound  up  like  a  Jack  to  go  of  itself. 
If  roasted  in  an  open  pot  or  pan,  much  of  the  flavour  evaporates 
in  the  process.  Before  the  cofiee  is  put  into  the  roaster,  it 
should  be  carefally  examined  and  picked,  lest  there  should  be 
stones  or  bad  grains  among  it.  It  should  be  roasted  of  a 
bright  brown ;  and  will  be  improved  by  putting  among  it  a 
piece  of  butter  when  about  half  done. 

Watch  it  carefully  while  roasting,  looking  at  it  frequently. 

A  coffee-mill  affixed  to  the  wall  is  far  more  convenient  than 
one  that  must  be  held  on  the  lap.  It  is  best  to  grind  the  coffee 
while  warm. 

Allow  half  a  pint  of  ground  coffee  to  three  pints  of  water. 
If  the  coffee  is  not  freshly  roasted,  you  shoald  put  in  more. 
Put  the  water  into  the  tin  coffee-pot,  nnd  set  it  on  hot  coals : 


JO* 
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when  it  boiis,  put  in  the  coffee,  a  spoonful  at  a  timOt  (Miiniiff 
It  between  eaeh  apoonfal,)  and  add  two  or  thiee  chips  of 
isioglaea,  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  Stir  it  frequently,  tail  it  has 
risen  up  to  the  top  in  boiling ;  then  set  it  a  little  &rtlier  from 
tiie  fire,  and  boil  it  gently  for  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  sn 
hoar ;  after  which  pour  in  a  tea-cup  of  cold  water,  and  put 
it  in  the  comer  to  settle  for  ten  minutes.  Scald  your  mlret 
or  china  pot,  and  transfer  the  coffee  to  it ;  carefully  pouring  it 
off  from  the  grounds,  so  as  not  to  disturb  them. 

If  coffee  18  allowed  to  boil  too  long,  it  will  lose  moofa  of  its 
Strength,  and  also  become  sour. 


FRENCH  COFFEE ^To  make  coffee  without  boiling, 

you  must  have  a  biggin,  the  best  sort  of  which  is  what  in 
France  is  called  a  Grecque.  They  are  to  be  had  of  Tarioos 
sizes  and  prices  at  the  tin  stores.  Coffee  made  in  this  manner 
IS  much  less  troublesome  than  when  boiled,  aa^  requires  no 
white  of  egg  or  isinglass  to  clear  it.  The  eoSee  should  be 
fVedily  roasted  and  ground.  Allow  two  oupfuls  of  ground 
coffee  to  six  oupfuls  of  boiling  water.  Having  first  sealded 
the  biggin,  (which  should  have  strainers  of  perforated  tin,  and 
not  of  linen,)  put  in  the  coffee,  and  pour  on  the  water,  which 
should  be  boiling  hard  at  the  time.  Shut  down  the  lid,  place 
the  pot  near  the  fire,  and  the  coffee  will  be  ready  as  soon  as 
it  has  all  drained  through  the  coarse  and  fine  etraiaeis  into  the 
receirer  below  the  spout.  Scald  your  china  or  silver  pot,  and 
pour  the  coffee  into  it.  But  it  is  best  to  have  a  biggin  in  the 
form  of  an  urn,  in  which  the  coffee  can  both  be  made  and 
brought  to  table. 

For  what  is  called  milk  coffee,— boil  the  milk  or  cream 
separately ;  bring  it  to  table  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  pour  it 
hot  into  tho  coffee,  the  flavour  of  which  will  be  impaired  if 
the  milk  is  boiled  with  it. 
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SPRUCE  B££R. 

Put  into  a  large  kettle,  ten  gallons  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  ^ 
ponnd  of  hops,  and  a  tea-cnpAil  of  ginger.  Boil  them  together 
till  all  the  hops  sink  to  ihe  bottom.  Then  dip  ont  a  hocket 
full  of  the  liquor,  and  stir  into  it  six  quarts  of  molasses,  and 
tkiee  oonces  and  a  half  of  the  essence  of  spruce.  When  all 
is  dissolred,  mix  it  with  the  liquor  in  the  kettle ;  strain  U 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  cask ;  and  stir  well  into  it  half  a 
pint  of  good  strong  yeast.  Let  it  ferment  a  day  or  two ;  then 
bung  up  the  cask,  and  you  may  bottle  the  beer  the  next  day. 
It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  week. 

For  the  essence  of  spruce,  you  may  substitute  two  pounds 
of  the  outer  sprigs  of  the  spmoe  fir,  boiled  ten  minutes  in  the 
liquor. 

To  make  spruce  beer  for  present  use,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity,  boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  two  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water,  till  they  fall  to  the  bottom.  Then  strain  the  water, 
and  when  it  fs  lukewarm,  stir  into  it  a  table-spoonful  of  ground 
white  ginger ;  a  pint  of  molasses ;  a  table-spoonful  of  essence 
of  spruce ;  and  half  a  pint  of  yeast.  Mix  the  whole  well  to* 
gather  in  a  stone  Jug,  and  let  it  ferment  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
or  two  days.  Then  put  it  into  bottles,  with  three  or  four  raisins 
in  the  bottom  of  each,  to  prerent  any  further  fermentation.  It 
will  then  be  fit  for  immediate  use. 


•  6INOER  BEER.— Break  up  a  pound  and  a  half  of  loa^ 
sugar,  and  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  strong  white  ginger, 
and  the  grated  peel  of  two  lemons.    Put  these  ingredients 
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into  a  large  stone  jar,  and  pour  oyer  them  two  gallons  of  b<»L 
ing  water.  When  it  becomes  milkwarm  strain  it,  and  add  the 
juice  of  the  lemons  and  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  strong 
yeast.  Make  this  beer  in  the  evening  and  let  it  stand  all 
night.  Next  morning  bottle  it  in  little  half  pint  stone  bottles, 
ijimg  down  the  coiks  with  twine. 


MOLASSES  BEER ^To  six  quarts  of  watw,  add  two 

quarts  of  West  India  molasses ;  half  a  pint  of  the  best  brewer's 
yeast;  two  table-spoonfhls  of  ground  ginger;  and  one  table* 
q>oonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Stir  all  together.  Let  it  stand 
twelTe  facQTSf  and  then  bottle  it,  putting  three  or  four  raisins 
into  each  bottle. 

It  will  be  much  improved  by  substituting  the  juice  and 
grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon,  for  one  of  the  spoonfuls  of  ginger. 

Molasses  beer  keeps  good  but  two  or  three  days. 


SASSAFRAS  BEER.^HaTe  ready  two  gallons  of  soft 
water ;  one  quart  of  wheat  bran ;  a  large  handful  of  dried 
apples ;  half  a  pint  of  molasses ;  a  small  handful  of  hops ; 
half  a  pint  of  strong  fresh  yeast,  and  a  piece  of  sassafras  root 
the  size  of  an  egg. 

Put  all  the  ingredients  (except  the  molasses  and  yeast)  at 
once  into  a  large  kettle.  Boil  it  till  the  apples  are  quite  soft. 
Put  the  molasses  into  a  small  clean  tub  or  a  large  pan.  Set 
a  hair  sieve  over  the  vessel,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  it. 
Let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  only  milkwarm,  and  thai  stir  in  the 
yeast.  Put  the  liquor  immediately  into  the  keg  or  jugs,  and  let 
It  stand  uncorked  to  ferment.  Fill  the  jugs  quite  full,  that  the 
liquor  in  fermenting  may  run  over.  Set  them  in  a  large  tab. 
When  you  see  that  the  fermentation  or  working  has  subsidedf 
oork  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  next  day. 
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Two  large  table-spoonfolB  of  ginger  stined  into  the  molasiet 
will  be  found  an  impTorement. 

If  the  yeast  is  stirred  in  while  the  liquor  is  too  waim,  it 
Mrill  be  likely  to  torn  sour. 

If  the  liqnor  is  not  put  tmmediately  into  the  jugSf  it  wiU  not 
fenaent  well. 

Keep  it  in  a  cold  plaee.  It  will  not  in  warm  weather  be 
good  more  than  two  days.    It  is  only  made  for  present  use* 


»%%<W<»««r»%>t»li«>i»»i» 


GOOSEBERRY  WINE. 

Allow  three  gallons  of  soft  water  (measured  after  it  has 
boiled  an  hour)  to  six  gallons  of  gooseberries,  which  must  be 
full  ripe.  Top  and  tail  the  gooseberries ;  put  them,  a  few  at 
a  time,  into  a  wooden  dish,  and  with  a  rolling-pin  or  beetle 
break  and  mash  every  one;  transferring  them,  as  they  are 
done,  into  a  large  stone  jar.  Pour  the  boiling  water  upon  the 
mashed  gooseberries ;  coTor  the  Jar^^and  let  them  stand  twelve 
hours.  Then  strain  and  measure  the  juice,  and  to  each  quart 
allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar ;  mix  it  with  the 
liquid,  and  let  it  stand  eight  or  nine  hours  to  dissolve,  stirring 
it  several  times.  ^ 

Then  pour  it  into  a  keg  of  proper  size  for  containing  it,  and 
lot  it  ferment  at  the  bung-hole ;  filling  it  op  as  as  it  works  out 
with  some  of  the  liquor  reserved  for  that  purpose.  As  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it  close  witli  a  cloth  wrapped  rouiid 
the  bung.  A  pint  of  white  brandy  for  every  gallon  of  the 
goosebeny  wine  may  be  added  on  bunging  it  up.  At  the  end 
of  four  or  five  months  it  will  probably  be  fine  enough  to  bottle 
off.  It  is  best  to  bottle  it  in^cold  frosty  weather.  You  may 
lefine  it  by  allowing  to  every  gallon  of  wine  the  whites  of  two 
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eggs,  beaten  to  a  fioth,  with  a  yery  amall  tea-apoonfiil  of  salt. 
When  the  white  of  egg,  &c.  ia  a  aliff  froth,  take  oat  a  quart 
of  the  wine,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Then  poor  it  into 
the  cask,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  he  fine  and  dear.  Y<m 
may  begin  to  use  it  any  time  after  it  is  bottled.  Pat  two  or 
three  raisins  in  the  bottom  of  each  bottle,  lliey  will  tend  to 
keep  the  wine  from  any  farther  fermentation. 

Fine  gooseberry  wine  has  frequently  paaaed  for  diampagae 
Keep  the  bottles  in  saw-dust,  lying  on  their  sides. 


CURRANT  WINE.— Take  four  gallons  of  ripe  currante ; 
strip  them  from  the  stalks  into  a  great  stone  jar  that  has  a 
coyer  to  it,  and  mash  them  with  a  long  thick  stick.  Let  tfa^m 
stand  twenty-four  hours ;  then  put  the  currants  into  a  large 
linen  bag;  wash  out  the  jar,  set  it  under  the  bag,  and  squeese 
the  jaice  into  it.  Boil  together  two  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  fire  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  best  loal^gar, 
skimming  it  well.  When  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  mix  the 
syrup  with  the  currant  juice.  -  Let  it  stand  a  fortnight  of  three 
weeks  to  settle ;  and  then  transfer  it  to  another  ressel,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  lees  or  dregs.  If  it  is  not  quite  clear 
and  bright,  refine  it  by  mixing  with  a  quart  of  tiie  wine,  (taken 
out  for  die  purpose,)  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  sttflT 
froth,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Pour  this  gra- 
dually into  the  vessel.  Let  it  stand  ten  days,  and  then  bottle 
it  off.  Place  the  bottles  in  saw-dust,  laying  them  on  their 
sides.  Take  care  that  the  saw-dust  is  not  from  pine  wood. 
The  wine  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  year,  but  is  better  when  thiee 
or  four  years  old. 

You  may  add  a  little  brandy  to  it  when  you  make  it| 
allowing  a  quart  of  brandy  to  six  gallons  of  wioe. 


lUSPBERRY  WIN£.~Put  foar  gallona  of  rtpe  rasp- 
iMmee  into  a  stone  jar,  and  maah  them  with,  a  roona  stick. 
TtJce  foor  gallons  of  soft  water,  (measured  after  it  has  boiled 
an  hour,)  and  stnin  it  warm  oyer  the  raspberries.  Stir  it  well 
and  let  it  stwl  tweWe  hoars*  Then  strain  it  through  a  bag, 
and  to  OTery  gallon  of  liqnor  put  three  pounds  of  loaf-siigar. 
Set  it  orer  a  clear  fire«  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  the  scum 
oensss  to  rise*  When  it  is  cold  bottle  it*  Open  the  bottles 
OTeiyjday  foK  a  fortnight,  closing  them  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
Tlien  seal  the  corks,  and  lay  the  bottles  on  their  sides  in  saw- 
dust, which  must  not  be  from  pine  wood. 


ELDERBERRY  WINE^^Gather  the  elderberries  when 
quite  ripe ;  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  mash  them  with  a  rouna 
stick,  and  set  them  in  a  warm  oven,  or  in  a  large  kettle  of  boil- 
*  ing  water  till  the  jar  is  hot  through,  and  the  berries  begin  to 
■iumer.  Then  take  them  out,  and  press  and  strain  them  through 
a  sieve.  To  every  quart  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  Havanna 
or  Lisbon  sugar,  and  two  quarts  of  cold  aod  water.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a  large  kettle,  pour  the  Juice  over  it,  and,  when  it 
has  dissolved,  stir  in  the  water.  Set  the  kettle  over  the  to, 
and  boil  and  skim  it  till  the  scum  ceases  to  rise.  To  four 
gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy.  Put  it 
into  a  keg,  and  let  it  stand  with  the  bung  put  in  loosely  ibr 
four  or  five  days,  by  which  time  it  will  have  ceased  to  fer- 
ment. Then  stop  it  closely,  plastering  the  bung  with  clay. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  draw  off  a  little  of  it ;  and  if  it  is 
not  quite  dear  and  bright,  refine  it  with  the  whites  and  shells 
of  three  or  four  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  firoth  and  stirred  into  a 
quart  of  the  wine,  taken  out  for  the  purpose  and  then  returned 
to  the  cask ;  or  you  may  refine  it  with  sn  ounce  or  more  of  dis- 
solved isinglass.  Let  it  stand  a  week  or  two,  and  then  bottle  it. 
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lUs  li  an  excell«it  domestic  wine,  reiy  common  in  Eii^« 
landt  and  deaenringr  to  be  better  known  in  Ameifea,  wheie  ike 
eldeibeny  tree  ia  found  in  great  abundance.  Eldeibeny 
u  generally  taken  mulled  with  apiee,  and  wann. 


ELDER  FLOWER  WINE Ttke  the  aowers  at  bios- 

aoma  of  tfle  elder  tree,  and  atrip  them  from  the  atalka.  To 
ereiy  quart  of  flowera  allow  one  gallon  of  water,  and  &ree 
poanda  of  white  aagar.  Boil  and  akim  the  angar  and  water, 
and  then  poar  it  hot  on  the  flowera.  When  cool,  mix  in  witii 
it  aoBM  lemon  Jnice  and  aoqie  yeaat;  allowing  to  aix  gsDona 
of  the  liqnor  the  jnioe  of  aix  lemons,  and  four  or  fire  tabl»- 
apoonfuls  of  good  yeaat  stirred  in  yeiy  hard.  Let  it  Garment 
for  three  days  in  a  tub  covered  with  a  doable  blanket  Then 
atrain  the  wine  through  a  sieve,  (add  six  whites  of  eggs  beatm 
to  a  stiff  froth,  or  an  oonce  of  melted  isinglass,)  and  pat  it 
into  a  cask,  in  the  bottom  of  which  yon  have  laid  four  or  five 
pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  stoned.  Stop  the  cask  closely,  and 
in  nx  months  the  wine  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  It  wiU  mueh 
resemble  Frontiniac,  the  elder  flowers  imparting  to  it  a  iwry 
pleasant  taste. 


CIDER  WIN£.^T^e  sweet  cider  immediately  fiom  the 
press.  Strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag  into  a  tub,  and  stir 
into  it  as  much  honey  aa  will  make  it  strong  enough  to  bear 
op  an  egg.  Then  boil  and  skim  it,  and  when  the  acum  ceases 
to  rise,  strain  it  again.  When  cool,  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  set 
it  in  a  cool  cellar  till  spring.  Then  bottle  it  off;  and  when 
ripe,  it  will  be  found  a  very  pleasant  beverage.  The  cider 
must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  made  entirely  from  good 
flound  apples. 
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•  MEAD.*-«To  erery  gallon  of  water  put  fire  povnds  of 
strained  honey,  (the  water  must  be  hot  when  yon  add  dM 
honey,)  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hoar,  skimming  it 
well.  Then  pnt  in  some  hops  tied  in  a  thin  bag,  (allowing*  an 
oonee  or  a  handful  to  each  gallon,)  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour 
longer.  Strain  it  into  a  tab,  and  let  it  stand  four  days.  Then 
pnt  it  in^  a  cask,  (or  into  a  demijohn  if  the  qnantity  is  small,) 
adding  for  each  gallon  of  mead  a  jill  of  brandy  and  a  sliced 
lemon.  If  a  large  cask,  do  not  bottle  it  till  it  has  stood  a  year. 


FOX  GRAPE  SHRUB.— Gather  the  grapes  whendiey  am 
inll  grown,  but  before  they  begin  to  purple.  Pick  fiom  the  steoM 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  nearly  fill  a  large  preserving  kettle, 
and  pour  on  them  as  much  boiling  water  as  the  kettle  will 
hold.  Set  it  orer  a  brisk  fire,  and  keep  it  scalding  hot  till  all 
the  grapes  have  burst.  Then  take  them  off,  press  ont  and 
strain  the  liquor,  and  allow  to  each  quart  a  pound  of  sogar 
stirred  well  in.  Dissolye  the  sugar  in  tiie  juice;  then  put 
them  together  into  a  dean  kettle,  and  boil  and  skim  them  fot 
ten  minutes,  or  till  the  scum  ceases  to  rise.  When  cold,  bottle 
U ;  first  putting  into  each  bottle  a  Jill  of  brandy.  Seal  tiw 
bottles,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  closet. 

Yon  may  make  gooseberry  shrub  in  this  mannm 


CURRANT  SHRUB.— Your  cuirants  must  be  quite  ripe. 

Pick  them  firom  the  stalks,  and  squeeze  ttiem  through  a  linen 

Dag.    To  each  quart  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  loaf^gar.  Pnt 

the  sugar  and  juice  into  a  presenring  kettle,  and  let  it  melt 

before  it  goes  on  the  fire.    Boil  it  ten  minutes,  skimming  it 

well.    When  cold,  add  a  Jill  of  the  best  white  brandy  to  eadk 

quart  of  the  Juice.    Bottle  it,  and  set  it  away  for  use  $  sealing 

the  corks.    It  improves  by  keeping. 

U 
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Piipiiimj  ilinib  Toxy  be  made  in  tide  raanner ;  elio  etiRw- 

eeny* 

OHBRRY  SHRUB.— Pick  fiom  tiie  eteike,  and  stone  a 
•vfficient  quantity  of  ripe  moiellaat  or  other  red  eheiriea  of  the 
beet  and  moet  Juicy  description.  Pnt  tbem  with  all  thdr 
jnice  into  a  atone  jm-,  and  aet  it,  closely  covered,  into  4l  de^ 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Keep  it  baling  hard  for  a  qnarler  of 
M  bo«ir.  Then  pour  the  cherries  into  a  bag,  and  sinitt  and 
press  out  all  the  f  nice.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of 
Jaiee,  boil  them  togedier  ten  minutes  in  a  preserving  ketfle, 
•UflMBing  them  well,  and  when  cold,  bottle  the  liquid;  fint 
putting  a  JiH  of  brandy  into  each  bottle. 


CHERRY  BOUNCE.— Mix  together  six  ponnda  of  rip^ 
mere1l«B  and  six  pounds  of  large  black  heart  cherries.  Pot 
them  into  a  wooden  bowl  or  tub,  and  with  a  pestle  or  midlel 
mash  them  so  as  to  crack  all  ^e  stones.  Mix  with  the  cherries 
ttiree  pounds  of  loafniugar,  or  of  sugar  candy  broken  up,  and 
put  them  into  a  demijohn,  or  into  a  large  stone  Jar.  Pour  on  two 
gallons  of  the  beet  double  rectified  whiskey.  Stop  the  vessd 
closely,  and  let  it  stand  three  months,  shaking  it  eveiy  dvf 
during  the  irst  month.  At  tfie  end  of  the  three  months  yon 
may  strain  the  liquor  and  bottle  it  off.    It  improyes  by  age. 


LEMON  SYRUP.— Break  up  into  large  pieces  six  pounds 
of  fine  loaf-sugar.  Take  twelve  large  ripe  lemons,  and  (with* 
tmt  cutting  fhero)  grate  the  yellow  rind  upon  &e  sugar.  Then 
put  the  sugar,  with  the  lemon  gratings  and  two  quarts  of 
«ratsr,  into  a  preserring  kettle,  and  let  It  dissolve.  When  it 
le  att  melted,  boil  it  till  quite  thick,  skimming  it  till  no  snoie 
scum  rises;  it  will  then  be  done.    Have  leady  the  }aioe  of 


all  tfaa  lemonsy  stir  it  in,  »iid  boil  it  ten  minates  more*    Bottle 
it,  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  place. 

It  uakoB  a  delicioua  diink  in  emnmer»  in  the  proportion  of 
one  third  lemon  aymp  and  two  thirds  ioe  water. 


•MWMIIIMlMMIMMlMIMI* 


LEMON  CORDIAL. 

Pabb  off  very  thin  the  yellow  rind  of  a  doaen  large  lemons  • 
throw  the  parings  into  a  gallon  of  white  brandy^  and  let  thMa 
sleep  till  next  day,  or  at  least  twelve  hoars.  Break  ap  £mv 
powds  of  loa^ugar  into  another  vessel,  and  sqneeae  «fon  il 
the  juice  of  the  lemons.  Let  this  too  stand  all  night.  Nei4 
day  mix  all  together,  boil  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  pour  it  boil- 
ing  hot  into  the  other  ingredients.  Cover  the  vessel,  and  let 
it  stand  eight  days,  stirring  it  daily.  Then  atiain  it  dumigii 
a  flannel  bag  till  the  liquid  is  perfectly  dear.  Let  it  atand  six 
weeks  in  a  demyohn  or  glass  jar,  and  than  bottle  it. 

To  make  it  still  more  clear,  yon  msy  filter  it  throoga  a 
p^aee  of  &ie  muslin  pinned  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  sievet  ot 
thfoagh  blotting  pq^er,  whieh  must  be  (rsqusntly  reaewad« 
It  should  be  white  blotting  piqier. 


ROSE  CORDIAL.-  Put  a  pound  of  fresh  rose  leaves  into 
a  tureen,  with  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water.  Cover  the  vessel 
and  let  them  infuse  for  twenty-four  hoars*  Then  eqoeexe 
them  through  a  linen  bag  till  all  the  liquid  is  pleased  o«t» 
Put  a  fresh  pound  of  rose  leavea  into  the  tureen,  poor  iha 
Hqoid  back  into  il,  and  let  it  infase  again  for  two  days.  Yo« 
may  .repeat  this  till  yoa  obtain  a  very  strong  infusion.  Thsu 
to  a  pint  oi  the  infusion  add  half  a  pound  of  loa^sugar,  half  a 
piat  of  white  brandy,  an  ounce  of  broken  cinnamon,  and  w 
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oanee  of  coriander  seedt.  Pat  it  into  a  glass  jar,  oorw  it 
welly  and  let  it  stand  for  two  weeks.  Then  filter  it  throvi^  m 
line  minltn  or  a  blotting  paper  (which  most  be  white)  ]Mnaed 
on  the  bottom  of  a  sieve ;  and  bottle  it  for  nse. 


^  STRAWBERRY  CORDIAL.— Hull  a  sufficient  quanti^ 
of  ripe  atrawbenies,  and  squeeEO  them  through  a  linen  baig. 
To  each  quart  of  the  juice  allow  a  pint  of  white  braadj,  and 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Put  the  liquid  into  a 
glass  jar  or  a  demijohn,  and  let  it  stand  a  fortnight.  Then 
AUer  it  through  a  siere,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  piece  of  iias 
muslitt  or  blotting  paper  has  been  fastened;  and  aftstwaida 
settle  it. 


RASPBERRY   CORDIAL-Jtfay  be  made  in  the  aba*« 


QUINCE  CORDIAL.— Tftke  the  finest  and  ripest  quineea 
^n  can  procure,  wipe  them  clean,  and  cut  out  all  the  de» 
Ibetive  parts.  Th«i  grate  them  into  a  tureen  or  s<xne  other 
large  Tessel,  leatring  out  the  seeds  and  cores.  Let  &e  grated 
pulp  remain  covered  in  the  tureen  for  twenty-four  horns. 
Then  squeeze  it  through  a  jelly-bag  or  cloth.  To  six  quarts 
of  the  juice  allow  a  quart  of  cold  water,  three  pounds  of  loaf- 
sugar,  (broken  up,}  and  a  quart  of  white  brandy.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  put  it  into  a  stone  jar.  HaTe 
ready  three  yery  small  flannel  or  thick  muslin  bags,  (not 
larger  ten  two  inches  square,)  fill  one  with  grated  nutmeg, 
ano&er  with  powdered  mace,  and  the  third  with  powdered 
dores;  and  put  them  into  the  jar  that  the  spiee  may 
flavoar  the  liquor  wi£aout  mixing  with  it.  LeaTo  the  jar 
uncorked  for  a  few  days  i  reserving  some  of  the  liquor  to  le* 
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l^aee  tltaii  which  rnvf  Ihw  omr  in  the  ftnaMtitioii.  Whan* 
«T«r  it  has  done  woilnng,  botde  it  off,  bat  do  not  nae  it  fa  iix 
noB^.  If  not  snffidently  bright  and  clear,  fihw  it  tiuroagh 
ine  mualin  pinned  round  tb%  bottom  of  a  aiere,  or  tbroofh  a 
white  blotting  paper  tetened  in  the  aame  manner* 


PEACH  CORDIAL.— Take  the  ripeat  and  moat  Jai^ 
ftee-etone  peaehee  ytm  can  procnre.  Cat  Aem  from  tha 
atonee,  and  quarter  them  without  paring.  Crack  tiie  etoBea» 
and  extract  the  kernels,  whi^  maat  be  blanched  and  slightly 
ponnded.  Pat  tiie  peaches  into  a  large  atone  jar  in  layers, 
alternately  with  layers  of  the  kernelat  and  of  powdered  loa^ 
sugar.  When  the  jar  ia  three  parts  full  of  the  peaehes,  keiw 
nels,  and  sugar,  fill  it  up  with  white  brandy.  Set  the  jar  19 
a  large  pan,  and  leave  it  aneorered  for  three  or  foor  days,  in 
ease  of  its  fermenting  and  flowing  oTer  at  the  top.  Fill  b|i- 
what  is  thus  wasted  with  more  brandy,  and  then  close  tha  jar 
tightly.  Let  it  stand  fiye  or  six  months ;  tiien  filter  it,  and 
botHe  it  for  use. 

Cheriy,  apricot,  and  plum  cordial  may  ba  made  in  the  aib^ft 
nmnnar;  adding^always  the  kernels. 


ANNISBBD  CORDIAL.^lif^t  a  pound  of  loaf-sufar  in 
two  quarts  of  water.  Mix  it  wkh  two  quarts  of  white  brattdy« 
and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  oil  of  annisead.  Let  it  stand  a 
week ;  then  filter  it  through  white  blotttag  paper,  and  bottla 
it  for  use. 

Clove  or  Cinnamon  Cordial  may  be  made  ia  the  aama 

manner,  by  mixing  sugar,  water  and  brandy,  and  adding  oil  of 

cinnamon  or  oil  of  elores.    You  may  oelour  aiiy  of  these  casr 

dials  red  by  stirring  in  a  little  powdered  coahineal  that  liaa 

been  dissolyed  in  a  small  quantity  of  brandy. 

34* 


N 
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BOSE  BRAND Y—Neady  fiU  a  ehina  or  gliM  jar  wiUi 
tiUilily-^Aerad  rose  LeaTes,  and  poor  in  saSfeieniFnoeikwbkte 
bnady  to  fill  it  qnite  up ;  and  then  coTer  it  cload  j.  Next  day 
put  fte  wlioie  into  a  atrainer,  and  haTing  aqoeeaed  and  preened 
the  roee  leasee  and  drained  off  the  liquid,  throw  away  the 
leares,  put  fresh  ones  into  the  jar,  and  return  the  hrandy  to  it. 
Repeat  this  erery  day  while  rosea  are  in  eeaeon,  (tidoag  caxe 
to  keep  the  Jar  well  coTeced,)  and  you  will  find  the  liquid 
much  better  than  roee  water  fior  fiayouring  cakes  and  puddiaga. 


LEMON  BRANDY.— When  you  use  lemena  for  puneh 
or  lemonade,  do  not  throw  away  tiie  perie,  but  cut  them  in 
•mall  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  glass  jar  or  bottle  of  brandy* 
You  will  find  this  brandy  useful  for  many  purposes. 

In  the  same  way  keep  for  use  the  kernels  of  peaoh  and 
plum  stones,  pounding-them  slightly  before  yon  put  them  into 
tne  bnndy. 

NOYAU.— Blanch  and  break  up  a  pound  of  aheUed  bittar 
almonds  or  peach  kernels.  Mix  with  them  the  grated  finds 
of  three  large  lemons,  half  a  pint  of  daiified  honey  that  has 
been  boiled  and  skimmed,  and  three  pounds  of  the  best  double* 
refined  loefHnigar.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  Jar  <Nr  demi- 
jdin ;  pour  in  four  quarts  of  the  best  white  brandy  or  proof 
sohit;  stop  the  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  three  months,  ahaUDg 
It  erery  day  for  the  first  month.  Then  filter  it,  dilute  it  wiU 
roee  water  to  your  taste,  (you  may  allow  a  quart  of  rose  watm 
to  each  quart  of  the  liquor^)  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

This  and  any  other  cordial  may  be  coloured  red  by  mixing 
wHh  it  (after  it  is  filtered)  cochineal,  powdered^  dissolTed  in  a 
ItUie  white  brandy,  and  strained  through  fine  muslin* 
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RATAFIA.— Pound  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  together  a  pound 
of  rinHed  Intter  ahnonds,  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  a  pound  of  fiat 
loaf-sugar,  and  one  grain  (apothecaries'  weight)  of  ambeigifii. 
InAise  these  ingredients  for  a  week  in  a  gallon  of  white  hrandy 
or  proof  spmt.    Then  filter  it,  and  hottle  it  for  use. 


CAPlLiiAIBE.— Powder  eight-pounds  of  loafsagac,  and 
wet  k  with  three  pints  of  water  and  three  eggs  well  beaten 
with  their  shells*  Stir  the  whole  mass  very  hard,  and  boil  it 
twice  over,  skimming  it  well.  Then  strain  it,  and  stir  in  two 
wine  glasses  of  orange  flower  water.  Botde  it,  and  use  it  for 
a  summer  draught,  mixed  wiUi  a  little  lemon  juice  and  water ; 
or  yon  may  sweeten  punch  with  it. 


ORGEAT.— To  make  orgeat  paste,  blanch,  mix  together, 
and  pound  in  a  mortar  till  perfectly  smooth,  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  shelled  sweet  almonds,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  shelled  bitter  almonds ;  adding  frequently  a  little  orange- 
ilower  or  rose  water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling;  and  mixing 
with  them,  as  you  proceed,  a  pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar  that  has 
been  pieriously  powdered  by  itself.  When  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly ineorporated  to  a  stiff  paste,  put  it  into  little  pote  and 
close  them  well.  It  will  keep  five  or  six  months,  and,  wlien 
yon  wish  to  use  it  for  a  boTerage,  allow  a  piece  of  orgeat 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  to  each  half  pint  or  temblor  of  water. 
Having  well  stirred  it,  strain  the  mixtare. 

To  make  liquid  orgeat  for  present  use;  blanch  and  pound 
in  a  mortar,  with  rose  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet 
and  an  oonee  and  a  half  of  bitter  almonds.  Then  sweeten 
thne  pinto  of  rich  milk,  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and 
stfr  the  almonds  gradually  into  it.  Boil  it  over  hot  ooaIs^ 
and  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take  it  off  and  stir  it  fre- 
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qaMdy  till  it  gets  eold.  Tliea  ttnin  it,add  a  glsM  of  Imaiy, 
■ad  put  it  into  d«euten.  When  yon  poor  H  oatte  diiritfi^ 
dUnte  it  with  water. 


LEMONADE. — Take  fine  Tl|ie  lemona,  and  loU  Dieai 
under  yoar  hand  on  the  table  te  inereaae  the  qnanttty  of  joiee. 
Then  cut  and  sqneete  them  into  a  pitdiery  and  mix  the  juioe 
wiA  loaf-eufrar  and  cold  water.  To  half  a  pint  of  fanoB 
Jniee  jou  may  allow  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  ten  or 
twelve  moderate  sized  lamps  of  ragar.  Send  it  roand  in  little 
flassee  with  handles. 

To  make  a  tumbler  of  very  good  leraenade,  alkw  tfie  Jniea 
of  one  lemon  and  four  or  five  lampe  of  sagar,  filling  «p  tii* 
glass  with  water.  •In  summer  use  ioe  water. 


ORANGBADE^Is  nsade  of  oranges,  in  Ike 
lion  as  lemonade.    It  is  very  fine  when  ftoaeo. 


PUNCH 

BoiiL  twelve  fine  lemons  under  your  hand  en  tha  table ; 
psve  ofi*  the  yellow  rind  veiy  thin,  and  boil  it  in  a  gsUon  of 
water  till  sll  the  fiavour  is  drawn  out.  Bieak  up  into  a  krfe 
eowl,  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  squeeae  the  lemona  over 
It.  When  the  water  has  boiled  sufficiently,  atxaia  it  fioom  the 
lemon-peel,  and  mix  it  wUh  the  lemon  juioe  and  aagar.  Slii 
in  a  quart  of  rum  or  of  the  best  whiskey. 

Two  scruples  of  flowera  of  beajaadn,  steeped  in  a  quart  of 
ram,  will  make  an  infusion  which  much  resembles'  the  anask 
4f  the  East  Indies  It  should  be  k^t  in  a  bottle,  sad  a  littla 
of  it  will  be  Ibund  to  impart  a  very  fine  and  fiagxaal  fiavoor  tia 
punch  made  in  the  usual  manner. 
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.  FROZEN  PUNOH-Js  made  as  above,  omitting  one  half 
of  the  ram  or  whisky.  Put  it  into  an  ice-cream  fieeser, 
shaking  of  stirring  it  all  the  timeir  When  it  is  froaen,  send^t 
round  immediately,  in  small  glasses  with  a  teaspoon  for  each. 


ROMAN  PUNCH.^-Grate  the  yellow  rinds  of  four 
UaQHons  and  two  oranges  upon  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar* 
ISqneeBe  on  the  juice  of  the  lemons  and  oranges;  cover  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  next  day.  Then  strain  it  through  a  sieye,  add 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  to 
a  froth*    You  may  freeze  it  or  not. 


MILK  PUNCH.—- What  is  commonly  called  milk  punch, 
is  a  mixture  of  brandy  or  rum,  sugar,  milk, and  nutmeg,  with* 
without  either  lemon  juice  or  water.  It  is  taken  cold  with  a 
lamp  of  ice  in  each  tumbler. 


FINE  MILK  PUNCH.— Pare  off  the  yeUow  rind  of  four 
kurge  lemons,  and  steep  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  quart  of 
brandy  or  rum.  Then  mix  with  it  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  loaf-sugar*  two  grated  nutmegs,  and  a 
quart  of  water.  Add  a  quart  of  rich  unskimmed  milk,  made 
boiling  hot,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a  jelly-bag.  You 
may  dtiter  use  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  or  make  a  larger  quan- 
tify (in  the  above  proportions,)  and  bottle  it.  It  will  keep 
several  months. 


REGENTS  PUNCH.— Take  four  large  lemons;  roll 
them  on  the  table  to  make  them  more  juicy,  and  then  pare 
them  as  &in  as  possible.  Cut  out  all  the  pulp,  and  throw 
awey  the  seeds  and  the  white  part  of  the  rind.  Put  the  yel* 
low  rind  and  the  pulp  into  a-  pint  of  boiling  water  with  two 
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tea-Bpoonfitlt  of  raw  green  Ita  of  tha  best  eort.  Let  aD  Ml 
together  about  ten  muratee.  Tbeo  etiiaui  it  <hio«|^  linea,  wni. 
•ttr  in  a  ponnd  of  powdered  loaf-augar  and  a  bottle  of 
cnampagne,  or  of  any  liquor  snitable  for  paoeh.  Set  it 
again  orer  the  fire,  and  when  juet  ready  to  boil,  lemovB  it, 
and  pour  it  into  a  china  bowl  or  pitehert  to  be  aent  round  in 
l^aaaea. 

WINE  JELLY.~01arify  a  pound  of  loa^mgar,  by  aiziag 
It  with  half  a  pint  of  wator  and  the  beaten  white  of  as  eggi^ 
and  then  boiling  and  skimming  it.  Put  an  OBnee  of  isingiaaa 
(with  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  coyer  it)  into  a  amall 
aauce-pan,  and  set  it  in  hot  coals  till  the  iatnglass  is  thovougldy 
dlasolved.  Then  when  the  syrup  has  been  taken  from  the 
fire,  mix  the  melted  isinglass  with  it,  add  a  quart  of  wliits 
wine  and  stir  in  a  table-spoonful  or  a  ^oonful  and  a  half  of 
old  Jamaica  spirits.  Stir  the  mixture  Teiy  hard,  and  pour  it 
into  a  mould.  When  it  has  congealed,  wrap  a  oloth  dipped 
in  waim  water  round  the  outside  of  the  mould;  turn  out  tke 
jelly,  and  cat  it  with  ice-cream. 


BISHOP — rThe  day  belbre  yon  want  to  naa  the  M^mb 
roast  four  large  oranges  till  they  are  of  a  pale  brown.  You 
may  do  them  either  before  a  clear  fire  or  in  the  oren  of  a 
stove.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  in  half  a  pint  of 
clainet.  When  the  oranges  are  roasted,  quarter  theaa  without 
peeling,  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  or  a  tureen,  add 
two  beaten  nutmegs  and  some  otaBamon,  and  pour  on  tfiom 
the  wine  and  sugar.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day. 
Then  having  heated  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  of  dazet  till  it 
nearly  boils,  pour  it  into  a  pit^er,  and  havii^  lint  prcaoad 
and  mashed  the  pieces  of  orange  with  a  spoon  to  bii&g  ovl 
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tli«  JvioBy  put  Ami  tvith  the  sugar,  ftc*  into  a  cloth,  and 
atiain  the  liquid  into  the  hot  dareU  Serre  it  warm  in  largv 
^aaees. 

MULLED  WINE.— Boil  together  in  a  pint  of  water  two 
beaten  nntmegs,  a  handfhl  of  broken  cinnamon,  and  a  handful 
of  doYee  slightly  pounded.  Whennhe  liquid  is  reduced  to  one 
half,  strain  it  into  a  quart  of  port  wine,  which  must  be  set  on 
hot  coals,  and  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  boil.  Serre 
it  up  hot  in  a  pitcher  with  little  glass  cups  round  it,  and  a 
plate  of  fresh  rusk. 

MULLED  CIDER.— Allow  six  eggs  to  a  qvart  of  cider 
Fat  a  handful  of  whole  cloves  into  the  eider,  and  boil  h. 
While  it  is  boiling,  beat  the  eggs  in  a  large  pitcher ;  adding 
to  them  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  the  cider  very  sweet. 
By  tiie  time  the  eider  boils,  the  eggs  will  be  sufficiently  light. 
Pour  the  boiling  liquor  on  the  beaten  egg,  and  continue  to  pour 
the  mixture  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  pitcher  to  ano- 
ther, till  it  has  a  fine  froth  on  it  Then  pour  it  warm  into 
your  glasses,  and  grate  some  nutmeg  over  each. 

Bert  wine  may  be  mulled  in  the  same  manner. 


EGG  N0G6.— Beat  separatdy  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
sik  eggs.  Stir  the  yolks  into  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  or  thin 
cream,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Then  mix  in  half  a 
pint  of  rum  or  brandy.  Flavour  it  with  a  gmted  nutmeg. 
Lastly,  stir  in  gently  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg. 

It  should  be  mixied  in  a  china  bowl. 


SANGAREE.— Mix  in  a  pitcher  or  in  tumblers  one-tidrd 
of  wine,  ale,  or  potter,  with  two-thiids  of  water  either  watm 
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or  cold.    Stir  in  saffieient  loaf-eagar  to  sweeten  it,  and  gmte 
ftome  natmeg  into  iu 

By  adding  to  it  lemon  juice,  yon  may  make  whal  it 
oaUed  negus. 

TURKISH  SHERBET.— Haying  washed  a  fose-quarter 
or  knuckle  of  yeal,  and  clacked  the  boaes,  put  it  on  to  boil 
with  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water.  Let  it  boil  till  the  liquid 
is  reduced  to  one  quart,  and  skim  it  well. '  Then  strain  it,  and 
set  it  away  to  cool.  When  quite  cDld,  mix  with  it  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  clear  lemon  juice,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  capillake 
or  clear  sugar-syrup^  If  you  hare  no  ci^illaire  ready,  boil 
two  poqjAdsiof  loaf-eugar  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  clearing 
it  with  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg  mixed  into  the  sugar  and 
waier  before  boiUng.  Senre  the  sherbet  cold  or  iced,  in  g^ass 
mugs  a^  the  dessert,  or  offer  it  as  a  refreshment  at  nny^ther  time. 

SneilMt  may  be  made  of  the  juice  of  yaiious  sorts  of  firnit. 


BOTTLED  SMALL  BEER.^Take  a  quart  bottle  of  die 
rery  beet  brisk  porter,  and  mix  it  with  four  quarts  of  water, 
a  pint  of  molasses,  and  a  tablenspoonful  of  ginger.  Bottle  it, 
and  see  that  the  corks  are  of  the  Tory  Jbest  kind.  It  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  three  or  four  days. 


TO  KEEP  LEMON  JUICE.— Powder  a  pound  of  the 
best  loaf-sugar ;  put  it  into  a  bowl,  and  strain  over  it  a  pint 
of  lemon  juice ;  stirring  it  well  with  a  silver  spoon  till  the 
sugar  has  entirely  melted.  Boil  and  skim  it.  Then  bottle 
it,  sealing  the  corks ;  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place* 


ESSENCE   OF   LEMON-PEEL.— Rub  lumps  of  loaf- 
igar  on  fine  ripe  lemons  till  the  yellow  xind  is  all  grated  off; 


up  the  sugar  in  a  tea«epoony  and  putting  it  on  a  plate 

« 

88  you  proceed.    When  you  have  enough^  press  it  down  iot» 
a  little  glass  or  china  Jar,  and  coTer  it  closely.    This  will  be 
found  Tory  fine  to  flayour  puddings  and  cakes. 
Prepare  essence  of  orange-peel  in  the  same  manner. 


%IIWWI»»WI»»>M(»%» 


^      CIDER  V.INEGAR. 

Taxi  six  quarts  of  rye  meal ;  stir  and  mix  it  well  wto  a 
banel  of  strong  hard  cider  of  the  best  bind ;  and  then  add  a 
gallon  of  whiskey.  Cove^the  cask,  (leaving  the  bung  loosely 
in  it,}  set  it  in  the  part  of  your  yard  that  is  most  exposed  to 
idn  Ktm  and  air ;  and  in  the  course  of  four  weeks  (if  the  wea- 
ker is  warm  and  dry)  you  will  haTe  good  yinegar  fit  for  use* 
When  you  "draw  off  a  gall6n  or  more,  replenish  the  cask  with 
the  same  quantity  of  cider,  and  add  about  a  pint  of  whiskey. 
You  may  thus  have  yinegar  constantly  at  hand  for  common 
purposes. 

The  cask  should  hare  iron  hqpps. 

A  very  strong  yinegar  may  be  made  by  mixing  oidw  and 
strained  honey,  (allowing  a  pound  of  honey  to  a  gallon  of 
cider,)  and  letting  it  stand  fiye  or  six  months.  This  vinega^ 
is  so  powerful  that  for  common  purposes  it  should  be  diluted 
with  a  little  water. 

* 

Yinegar  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  of  soar  wine. 


WHITE  YINEGAR ^Put  into  a  cask  a  mixture  com« 

posed  of  fiye  gallons  of  water,  two  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  a 

quart  of  strong  yeast,  stirring  in  two  ponnds  of  powdered 

charcoal.    Place  it  where  it  will  ferment  properly,  leaving 

the  bung  loose  till  the  fermentation  is  oyerf  but  covering  the 
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bole  slight!  J  to  keep  oat  the  dost  and  ineeets.  At  the  enl  of 
fbar  nioothe  dntw  it  off,  and  yoa  will  hare  a  fiae  finegari  aa 
clear  and  colonrieaa  aa  water. 


SUGAR  VINEGAR— .To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  a 
pooad  of  the  beat  white  angar,  and  a  jill  or  mom  of  ammg 
yeaat  Bfiz  the  angar  and  water  together,  aad  boil  and  akni 
it  till  the  aenm  ceaaee  to  rise.  Then  poor  it  into  a  tai» ;  and 
when  it  cools  to  lukewarm  heat,  pat  into  it  die  yeast  spread 
on  pieces  of  toast  Let  it  woik  two  days;  then  pat  it  into  an 
iron-hooped  caak,  and  aet  it  in  a  sonny  plaee  for  five  merthaj 
leering  the  bong  loose,  bat  keenug  the  bang>4ioIe  eoveied 
In  fire  months  it  will  be  good  dear  vinegar,  aad  yo«  may 
bottle  it  for  oae. 

A  cask  that  has  not  contained  vinegar  before,  ahooM  have 
a  quart  of  boUiog  hot  vinegar  poured  into  it,  shaksa  aboat 
frequently  till  cold,  and  allowed  to  stand  some  hours. 


COMMON  CIDER  VINEGAR.— Set  a  baml  of  hard 
sour  cider  in  the  sun  for  a  few  weeks,  or  three  months,  and  it 
will  become  good  vinegar. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

CHICKEN  JELLT. 

Tau  a  Itfge  chicken,  cut  it  up  into  veiy  small  ^ieeea* 
hnoMe  the  bones,  and  pat  the  whde  into  a  atone  jar  wita  a 
eoTer  that  will  make  it  water  tight.  Set  the  jar  in  a  laigo 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  keqp  it  boiling  for  three  honia* 
Tlien  strain  off  the  liqnid,  and  season  it  slightly  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  mace ;  or  with  loafniagar  and  lemon  juice,  accord- 
faig  to  the  taste  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Return  the  fragments,  of  the  chicken  to  the  jar,  and  set  it 
again  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Yon  will  find  that  you  can 
collect  nearly  as  much  jelly  by  the  second  boilipg. 

This  Jelly  may  be  made  of  an  old  fowl. 


BREAD  JELLY.— Measure  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  it  away  to  get  cold.  Take  one>thiid  of  a  six  cent  loaf  of 
brsad,  slice  it,  pare  off  the  crust,  and  toast  the  crumb  nicely 
of  a  light  brown.  Then  put  it  into  the  boiled  water,  set  it  on 
hot  coals  in  a  cotered  pan,  and  boil  it  gently,  till  you  find  by 
putting  some  in  a  spoon  to  cool,  that  the  liquid  has  become  a 
jelly.  Strain  it  through  a  thin  cloth,  and  set  it  away  for  use. 
When  it  is  to  be  taken,  wam^  a  tea-cupful,  sweeten  it  with 
sugar,  and  add  a  little  grated  lemon-peel. 


ARROW  ROOT  JELLY.— Mix  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
arrow  root  powder  in  a  teaFCup  of  water  till  quite  smootii  * 
coTcr  it,  and  let  it  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  the  yellow 
peel  of  a  lemop  into  a  skillet  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  till  reduced  to  one  half.    Then  take  out  the  lemon-peel^ 
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and  poor  in  the  dissolved  arrow  root,  (while  the  water  is  still 
hoiliD{^ ;)  add  sufficient  white  sogar  to  sweeten  it  weH,  aad 
let  it  boil  together  for  fire  or  six  minutes.  It  may  be  seasoned 
(if  thought  necessary)  with  two  tea-spoonfols  of  wine,  and 
some  grated  nutmeg. 

It  may  be  boiled  in  milk  instsad  of  water,  (a  in  wine  lad 
water,  according  to  the  stale  of  the  petton  for  wlMm  it  k 
wanted. 


RICE  JELLY.^Haying  picked  and  wadied  a  quarter  ef 
a  pound  of  rice,  mix  it  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf«sagar,  aad 
just  sufficient  wat^  to  corer  it.  Boil  it  till  it  becomes  a 
glutinoQS  mass ;  then  strain  it;  season  it  with  whatSTei»may 
DC  thought  proper ;  and  let  it  stand  to  cool. 


PORT  WINE  JELLY ^Melt  in  a  little  warm  water  an 

ounce  of  isinglass ;  stir  it  into  a  pint  of  port  wihe,  adding'  twi 
ounces  of  sugar  candy,  an  ounce  of  gum  arsbic,  and  half  a 
nutmeg  grated.  Mix  all  well,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes ;  <nr  till 
e?ery  thing  is  thoroughly  dissolyed.  Then  strain  it  tfanagh 
muslin,  and  set  it  away  to  get  cold. 


SAGO. — ^Wash  the  sago  through  two  or  three  waters,  and 
then  let  it  soak  for  two  or  three  hours..  To  a  tea^^npful  of 
sago  allow  a  quart  of  water  and  some  of  the  yellow  peel  of  a 
lemon.  Sinmier  it  till  all  the  grains  look  transparent.  Then 
add  as  much  wine  and  nutmeg  as  may  be  proper,  and  give  it 
another  boil  altogether.  If  seasoning  is  not  advisable,  the 
sago  may  be  boiled  in  milk  instead  of  water,  and  eaten  plain* 


TAPIOCA.— Wash  the  tapioca  well,  and  Jet  it  steep  for 
hve  or  six  hours,  changing  the  water  thre^  tttnes.     Simmer 
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t  in  Ike  last  water  till  quite  clear,  then  season  it  with  sugai 
and  wine,  or  lemon  jnice. 


GRU£L.«-Allow  three  large  table-spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  or 
Indian  meal  to  a  quart  of  water.  Put  the  meal  into  a  large 
howl,  and  add  the  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  mixing  and  bruis- 
ing, the  meal  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  As  you  proceed,  pour 
off  the  liquid  into  another  bowl,  every  time,  before  adding 
fresh  water  to  the  meal,  till  you  hare  used  it  all  up.  Then 
boil  the  mixture  few  twenty  minutee,  stirring  it  all  the  while ; 
add  a  little  salt.  Then  strain  the  gruel  and  sweeten  it.  A 
piece  of  butter  may  be  stirred  into  it;  and,  if  thought  proper, 
a  Hltle  wine  and  nutmeg.    It  should  be  taken  warm. 


OATMEAL  6RUEL.^Put  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
best  grits  (oatmeal  coarsely  ground)  into  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  boil  gently,  and  stir  it  often,  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  you  wish  it.  Then  strain  it,  and  add  to  it  while 
warm,  butter,  wine,  nutmeg,  or^  whatever  is  thought  proper  to 
flavour  it 

If  you  majie  the  gruel  of  fine  oatmeal,  sift  it,  mix  it  first  to 
a  thick  batter  with  a  little  cdd  wat^r,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
sauce-pan  of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  all  the  time  it  is  boiling, 
lifting  the  spoon  gently  up  and  down,  and  letting  the  gruel 
fall  slowly  back  again  into  the  pan. 


PAN  ADA.^— Having  pared  off  the  crust,  boil  some  slices 
of  bread  in  a  quart  of  water  for  about  five  minutes.  Then 
take  out  the  bread,  and  beat  it  smooth  in  a  deep  dish,  mixing 
in  a  little  of  the  water  it  has  boiled  hi ;  and  mix  it  with  a  bi^ 
ai  ftesh  butler,  and  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste. 

35* 
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Aiko&er  way  is  to  gnte  some  breads  or  to  gmto  or  pood  a 
few  ciackera.  Pont  on  boilings  water,  beal  it  wiell,  and  ail> 
sugar  and  nntmeg. 


BARLEY  WATBR.^Wasli  dean  some  bailey,  (eidMr 

pearl  or  common,)  and  to  two  ounces  of  barley  allow  a  quait 
of  water.  Pet  it  into  a  sance-pan,  adding,  if  yon  chooBe,  aa 
equal  quantity  of  cloned  raisins ;  c^  some  lemon-ped  and 
sugar ;  or  some  liquorice  root  cut  up*  Let  it  bolL  slowly  till  &e 

« 

liquid  is  reduced  one  half.    Then  strain  it  ofi^  and  sweeten  it 


GROUND  RIC£  MILK.— Mix  in  a  bowl  two  tabl»^ooii. 
fuls  of  ground  rice,  with  sufficient  milk  to  make  a  tbia  batter. 
Then  stir  it  gradually  into  a  pint  of  milk  and  boil  it  with 
sugar,  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg. 


BEEF  TEA — Gut' a  pound  of  the  lean -of  fresh  juicy  beef 
tnto  small  thin  slices,  and  sprinkle  tiiem  with  a  very  little 
salt.  Put  the  meat  into  a  wide-mouthed  glass  or  stone  jar 
closely  corked,  and  set  it  in  a  kettle  or  pan  of  water,  which 
must  be  made  to  boU,  and  kept  boiling  hard  round  the  jar  for 
an  how  or  more.  Then  take  out  the  jar  and  strain  the  esaenoe 
of  the  beef  into  a  bowl.  Chicken  tea  may  be  made  in  tlis 
same  manner. 


MUTTON  BROTH Cut  off  all  the  fat  from  a  loin  of 

mutton,  and  to  each  pound  of  the  lean  allow  a  quart  of  water. 
Season  it  with  a  little  salt  and  some  shred  paisley,  and  put  in 
some  large  pieces  of  the  crust  of  bread.  Boil  it  slowly  for 
*wo  or  three  hours,  skimming  it  carefully. 

Beef,  veal,  or  chicken  broth  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Vegetables  may  be  added  if  approved.    Also  barley  or  rice. 
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MUTTON  BROTH  MADE  QUICKLY^Cutthiee  chops 

from  the  best  part  of  a  lieck  of  mattony  and  remoYo  the  fat 
and  skin.  Beal  the  meat  on  both  sides,  and  slice  it  thin. 
Pnt  into  a  small  sance-pan  with  a  pint  of  water,  a  little  salt, 
and  some  crust  of  bread  cut  into  pieces.  Yon  may  add  a 
Htlle  parsley,  and  a  small  onion  sliced  thin.  CoTer  the  sauce- 
pan, and  set  it  over  the  fire.  Boil  it  fast,  skim  it,  and  in 
half  an  hour  it  shoold  be  ready  for  use.  ' 


WINE  WHEY.— Boil  a  pint  of  mUk;  and  when  it  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  sauce-pan,  pour  in  a  large  glass  of  sherry  oi 
Madeira.  It  will  be  the  better  for  adding  a  glass  of  currant 
wine  also.  Let  it  again  boil  up,  and  then  take  the  sauce-pan 
off  the  firet  and  set  it  aside  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  but  do 
not  stir  it.  Then  remore  the  curd,  (if  it  has  completely 
formed,)  tfud-pour  the  c]$ax  whey  into  a  bowl  and  sweeten  it 

When  wine  is  considered  too  heating,  the  whey  may  be 
made  by  turning  the  milk  with  lemon  Juice.  • 


RENNET  WHEY.— Wash  a  small  bit  of  rennet  about 
two  inches  square,  in  cold  water,  to  get  off  the  salt.  Put  it 
into  a  tea-cup  and  pour  on  it  sufficient  lukewarm  water  to 
cover  it.  Let  it  stand  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  stir  the 
rennet  water  into  a  quart  pitcher  of  warm  milk.  Cover  it, 
and  set  it  near  the  fire  till  a  firm  curd  is  formed.  Pour  off  the 
whey  from  it,  and  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  and  cooling 
drink.  The  curd  may  be  eaten  (though  not  by  a  sick  person) 
with  wine,  sugar,  and  nutmeg. 


CALF'S  FEET  BROTH.— BoU  two  calf's  feet  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half,  and  the 
meat  has  dropped  to  pieces.    Then  strain  it  into  a  deep  dish 
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or  pant  uid  set  it  bj  to  get  cold*  When  it  has  congrakd, 
take  all  the  fat  carefully  off;  put  a  tea^capiiil  of  the  jelly  into 
a  sauoe-pan,  and  set  it  on  hot  coals.  When  it  haa  neady 
boiled,  stir  in  by  degrees  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then 
take  it  off  immediately.  Yon  may  add  to  it  a  little 
and  some  grated  lemon-peel  and  nntmeg. 


CHICKEN  BROTH  AND  PANADA.— Cat  up  a  chicken, 
season  it  with  a  veiy  little  salt,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of 
water.  Let  it  simmer  slowly  till  the  flesh  drops  to  pieces. 
You  may  make  chicken  panada  or  gruel  of  the  same  fowl,  by 
taking  out  the  white  meat  as  soon  as  it  is  tender,  mincing  it 
line,  and  then  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  adding  as  you  pound 
it,  sufficient  of  the  chicken  water  to  moisten  the  paste.  You 
may  thin  it  with  water  till  it  becomes  liquid  enough  to  drink. 
Then  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  and  boil  it  gently  a  few  minutes. 
Taken  in  small  quantities,  it  will  be  found  very  nutritions. 
You  may  add  to  it  a  little  grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg. 


VEGETABLE  SOUP.— Take  a  white  onion,  a  turnip, 
a  pared  potato,  and  a  head  of  celery,  or  a  large  tearspoonful 
of  celery  seed.  Put  the  vegetables  whole  into  a  quart  of 
water,  (adding  a  little  salt,)  and  boil  it  slowly  till  reduced  to 
a  pint.  Make  a  slice  of  nice  toast;  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  4 
bowl,  and  strain  the  soup  over  it. 


ONION  SOUP.— Put  half  a  pound  of  the  best  firesh  butler 
into  a  stew-pan  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  has  done 
making  a  noise ;  then  hare  ready  twelve  large  onions  peeled 
and  cut  small ;  throw  them  into  the  butter,  add  a  little  salt, 
and  stew  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  dredge  in  a  little 
flour,  and  stir  the  whole  very  hard ;  and  in  five  minutes  pour 
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ia  ft  qoart  of  boiling  water,  and  some  of  Ibe  upper  emst  of 
bread,  cat  snibll.  Let  the  soup  boil  ten  minatea  longer,  stir* 
ring  it  often ;  and  after  you  take  it  firom  the  fire,  stir  in  tiie 
yoUcB  of  two  beaten  eggs,  and  serve  it  np  immediately. 

In  France  this  soap  is  considered  a  fine  restorative  after  any 
unnsual  &tigae.  Instead  of  batter,  the  onions  may  be  boiled 
in  veal  or  chicken  broth. 


TOAST  AND  WATER Toast  some  slices  of  bread  very 

nicely,  without  allowing  them  to  burn  or  blacken.  Then  put 
them  into  a  pitcher,  and  fill  it  up  with  boiling  water.  Let  it 
stand  till  it  is  quite  cold ;  then  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  de- 
canter. Another  way  of  preparing  toast  and  water  is  to  put  the 
toasted  biead  into  a  mug  and  pour  cold  water  on  it.  Cover  it 
closely,  and  let  it  infuse  for  at  least  an  hour.    Drink  it  cold. 


APPLE   WATER.— Pare  and  slice  a  fine  juicy  apple; 
poor  boiling  water  over  it,  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 


TAMARIND  WATER.— Put  tamarinds  into  a  pitcher  or 
tumbler  till  it  is  one-third  full ;  then  fill  it  up  with  cold  water, 
cover  it,  and  let  it  infuse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more. 

Currant  jelly  or  cranberry  juice  mixed  with  water  makes  a 
pleasant  drink  for  an  invalid. 


MOLASSES  POSSET ^Put  into  a  sauce-pan  a  pint  cf 

the  best  West  India  molasses ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdexipd 
white  ginger ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  Set 
it  on  hot  coals,  and  simmer  it  slowly  for  half  an  hour ;  stirring 
it  frequently.  Do  not  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Then  stir  in  the 
Juice  of  two  lemons,  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar ;  cover 
the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  five  minutes  longer.    This 
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is  food  fo  a  eold.    Soma  df  it  may  be  taken  waim  at 
and  tbe  Temainder  kept  at  hand  for  oocaaioiial  nae. 

It  is  tiie  proptoation  abaordly  called  by  the  eomflum  people 
a  stewed  qoaker. 

Half  a  pint  of  strained  honey  mixed  cold  with  the  Jvioe  of 
a  lemon,  and  a  table«epoonfiil  of  sweet  oil*  is  anodier  remedy 
for  a  cold ;  a  tea-spoonftil  or  two  to  be  taken  wheoerer  te 
cough  is  troublesome. 

FLAX-SEED  LEMONADE.— To  a  large  table-spoonfbl 
of  flax-seed  allow  a  tumbler  and  a  half  of  cold  water.  Bofl 
them  together  till  tlie  liquid  becomes  very  sticky.  Then 
ftrain  it  hot  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pulverized  su^ar 
candy,  and  an  ounce  of  pulverized  gum  arable.  Stir  it  till 
quite  dissolyed,  and  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Th\B  mixture  has  frequently  been  found  an  efficacioas 
remedy  for  a  cold ;  taking  a  wine-glass  of  it  as  oflen  as  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

COOOA. — Put  into  a  sauce-pan  two  ounces  of  good  cocoa 
(the  chocolate  nut  before  it  is  grround)  and  one  quart  of  water. 
GoTer  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  come  to  a  boil,  set  it  on  coals 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  simmer  for  an  hour  or  more.  Take 
it  hot  with  dry  toast. 

COCOA  SHELLS."— These  can  be  procured  at  the  princi- 
pal grocers  and  confectioners,  or  at  a  chocolate  manofaetorr 
They  are  the  thin  shells  that  envelope  the  chocolate  kernel, 
and  are  sold  at  a  low  price ;  a  pound  contains  a  very  large 
quantity.  Soak  them  in  water  for  five  or  six  hours  or  more, 
(it  will  be  better  to  soak  them  all  night,)  and  then  boil  them 
in  the  same  water.  They  should  boil  two  hours.  Strain  dit 
liquid  when  done,  and  let  it  be  taken  warmr 
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RAW  EGG.^Bieak  a  firwh  ^g  into  »  Maeer,  and  mix  a 
little  sugar  wttk  il;  also,  if  approved,  a  amall  qaaotitf  of 
idae*  Beai  die  whole  to  a  atrong  froth.  It  is  eonaidered  a 
lestoratiTe* 


SODA  waters—To  forty  gnim  of  eaibonate  of  soda, 
add  thirty  grains  <Nr  tartaric  acid^in  small  erystals.  Fill  a 
soda  bottle  with  spring  water,  pnt  in  the  mixtore,  and  cork  it 
instantly  with  a  well-fitting  cork. 


SEIDLFTZ  POWDERS ^Fold  m  a  white  paper  one 

draohm  of  Rochelle  salts.  In  a  blue  paper  a  mixtore  of 
twenty  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  and  twenty-five  grains  of  car* 
■  bonate  of  soda.  They  should  all  be  pulverized  very  fine. 
Put  the  contents  of  the  white  paper  into  a  tumbler  not  quite 
half  full  of  cold  water,  and  stir  it  till  dissolved.  Then  put  the 
mixture  from  the  blue  paper  into  another  tumbler  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and  stir  that  also.  When  tiie  powders 
are  dissolved  in  both  tumblers,  pour  the  first  into  the  other, 
and  it  will  effervesce  immediately.  Drink  it  quickly  while 
foaming. 


BITTERS.— Take  two  ounces  of  gentian  root,  an  ounce  of 
Virginia  snake  root,  an  ounce  of  the  yellow  paring  of  orange 
peel,  and  half  a  drachm  of  cochineal.  Steep  these  ingredlentfl^ 
for  a  week  or  more,  in  a  quart  of  Madeira  or  sherry  wine,  oi 
brandy.  When  they  are  thoroughly  infused,  strain  and  filter 
the  Hquor,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  This  is  coasidered  a  good 
tonie,  taken  in  a  small  cordial  glass  about  noon. 


ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT.— Mix  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  peppennint  with  a  pint  of  alcohol.    Then  colour  it  by  putf 
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ting  in  some  leaves  of  gieen  mint.  Let  it  stand  till  tbe  colosr 
is  a  fine  green ;  then  filter  it  through  blotting  paper.  Drop  it 
on  sugar  when  you  take  it. 

Essence  of  pennyroyal,  mint,  cinnamoni  doTes,  &e*maj 
sll  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  mixing  a  portion  ni  the 
essential  oil  with  a  little  alcohol. 

Von  may  obtain  liquid  camphor  by  breaking  up  aod  dis- 
solring  a  lump  in  white  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 


LAVENDER  COMPOUND-^FUl  a  quart  botUe  with  la- 
vender blossoms  freshly  gathered,  and  put  in  loosely ;  then  pour 
in  as  much  of  the  best  brandy  as  it  will  contain.  Let  it  stand 
a  fortnight,  and  then  strain  it.  Afterwards,  mix  with  it  of 
powdered  cloyes,  mace,  nutmeg  and  cochineal,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  each ;  and  cork  it  up  for  use  in  small  bottles.  When 
taken,  a  little  should  be  dropped  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 


LEAD  WATER.— Afiz  two  table-«po<mfnls  of  extract  of 
lead  with  a  bottle  of  rain  or  rirer  water.  Then  add  two  table* 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  shake  it  well. 


REMEDY  FOR  A  BURN.*»After  immediately  applying 
sweet  oil,  scrape  the  inside  of  a  raw  potato,  and  lay  some  of 
it  on  the  place,  securing  it  with  a  rag.  In  a  short  time  put  on 
tiesh  potato,  and  repeat  this  application  very  frequently.  It 
will  give  immediate  ease,  and  draw  out  the  fire.  Of  course, 
tf  the  bum  is  bad,  it  is  best  to  send  for  a  physician. 


FOR  CHILBLAINS.— Dip  the  feeterery  night  and 
ing  in  cold  water,  withdrawing  them  in  a  minute  or  two,  and 

*  These  remedies  arc  all  very  simple ;  but  the  author  fcnotot 
to  ha^  been  efficacious  whenever  tried. 
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iryvag  tiiem  by  nibbing  them  very  hard  witb  a  ooane  towel 
?o  put  them  immediately  into  a  pall  of  brine  bronght  from  ft 
pickle  tub  is  another  exc^ent  remedy  when  feet  are  foaad  t» 
be  frosted. 


FOR  CORNS.— Mix  together  a  little  Indian  meal  and  cold 
water,  tfll  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  thick  mush.  Then 
bind  it  on  the  com  by  wrapping  a  small  slip  of  thin  rag  round 
the  toe.  It  will  not  prevent  you  from  wearing  your  shoe  and 
stocking.  In  two  or  three  hours  take  it  off,  and  you  will  find 
the  com  much  sof^ned.  Cut  off  as  much  of  it  as  is  soft  with 
a  penknife  or  scissors.  Then  put  on  a  fresh  poultice,  and 
repeat  it  till  the  com  is  entirely  levelled,  as  it  will  be  after 
a  few  regular  applications  of  the  remedy ;  which  will  be  found 
successful  whenever  the  com  retums.  There  is  no  permanent 
cure  for  them. 


WARTS.— To  remove  the  hard  callous  homy  warts  whieh 
sometimes  appear  on  the  hands  of  children,  touch  the  wsrt 
carefully  with  a  new  pen  dipped  slightly  in  aqua-fortis.  It  will 
give  no  pain ;  and  after  repeating  it  a  Tew  times,  the  wart  will 
be  found  so  loose  as  to  come  off  by  robbing  it  with  the  finger. 


RING- WORMS. — ^Rub  mercurial  ointment  on  the  ring* 
worm  previous  to  going  to  bed,  and  do  not  wash  it  off  tiL 
morning.  It  will  effect  a  cure  if  persevered  In;  sometimes 
in  less  than  a  week. 


MUSQUITO  BITES Salt  wetted  into  a  sort  of  paste. 

with  a  little  vinegar,  and  plastered  on  the  bite,  will  im* 

mediately  allay  the  pain;  and  if  not  mbbed,  no  mark  will 

be  seen  next  day.    It  is  well  to  keep  salt  and  vinegar  always 
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is  t  ehamber  that  is  infested  With  mosquitoes.  It  is  also  good 
fe  tlie  stin^  of  a  wasp  or  bee ;  and  for  the  bite  of  any  Teao- 
moas  animaly  if  applied  immediately.  It  should  be  left  on  till 
it  becomes  diy,  and  then  renewed. 


ANTIDOTE  FOR  LAUDANUM When  so   large  a 

qoantity  of  laodanun  has  been  swallowed  as  to  produce  datt- 
gerons  effects,  the  fatal  drowsiness  has  been  prerented  wfaea 
all  other  remedies  hare  failed,  by  administering  a  cop  of  die 
strongest  possible  coffee.  The  patient  has  rented  and  rseo- 
vwed,  and  no  ill  effects  have  followed. 


GREEN  OINTMENT ^Take  two  or  t}>ree  large  handfnk 

of  the  fresh-gathered  leayes  of  the  Jamestown  weed,  (called 
Apple  Pern  in  New  England,)  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till 
yon  hare  extracted  the  Juice.  Then  pnt  the  Jaioe  into  a  tin 
sance-pan,  mixed  with  snffieisnt  lard  to  make  a  thick  salTe. 
Stew  them  together  half  an  hoar,  and  then  pat  the  mixture 
into  gailipots  and  corer  it  closely*  It  is  excellent  to  rub  on 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammatory  external  sweUings,  apply- 
ing it  sereral  times  a  day. 


TO  STOP  BLOOD.— For  a  prick  with  a  pin,  or  a  slight 
out,  nothing  will  more  effectually  stop  the  bleeding  than  old 
cobwebs  compressed  into  a  lamp  and  applied  to  the  woond^  or 
bound  on  it  with  a  rag.  A  scrap  of  cotton  wadding  is  also 
good  for  stopping  blood. 
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COLOGNE  WATER. 

Psooimi  at  a  druggists,  one  drachm  of  oil.  of  layender, 
the  same  qaantity  of  oil  of  lemon«  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  of 
oil  of  cinnamon;  with  two  drachms  of  oil  of  bergamoC, 
all  mixed  in  the  same  phial,  which  shoald  be  a  new  one. 
Shake  the  oils  well,  and  poor  them  into  a  pint  of  spirits  d 
wine.  Cork  the  bottle  tightly,  shake  it  hard,  and  it  will  be 
ill  for  immediate  nse ;  though  it  improTes  by  keeping.  Yon 
nay  add  to  the  oils,  if  yon  choose,  ten  drops  of  the  tinotore 
of  mnsk,  or  ten  drops  of  extract  of  ambergris. 

For  Teiy  fine  c<dogne  water,  mix  together  in  a  new  phial 
{Ml  of  lemon,  two  drachms ;  oil  of  beigamot,  two  drachms ;  oil 
of  lavender,  two  drachms ;  oil  of  cedrat,  one  drachm ;  tinctms 
•of  bensoin,  thiee  draoluns ;  neroli,  ten  dn^ ;  ambergris,  ten 
drops ;  attar  of  roses,  two  drops.  Pour  the  mixlare  into  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine ;  cork  and  shake  the  bottle,  and  set  it 
away  for  nse. 

Another  receipt  f<Nr  cologne  water  is  to  mix  with  a  pmt  of 
alcdiol,  sixty  drops  or  two  large  tea-spoonfols  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  the  same  qnantity  oi  the  essential  dls  of  lemon* 
larender,  and  bergamot. 


LAVENDER  WATER.-^Mix  two  onnces  of  essential  ml 
of  larenaer,  and  two  dracbms  of  essence  of  ambergris,  with  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine ;  cork  the  bottle,  and  shake  it  hard  emy 
day  for  a  fortnight. 
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HUNGARY  WATER^BfiK  together  one  oaiiDe  of  oil 
rofiemary  and  two  drachms  of  essenee  of  ambeqpos;  «dd 
to  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine.    Shako  it  daily  fHa  a  month, 
then  transfer  it  to  small  bottles. 


ROSE  VINEGAR.— Fill  a  st4»e  or  chiiia  Jar  with  &mk 
rose  leaves  put  in  loosely.  Then  pour  on  them  as  madi.  of 
the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  as  the  jur  will  hold.  C«w  it* 
and  set  it  in  the  san,  or  in  some  other  warm  place  for  throp 
we^s.  Then  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bagi  and  bottle  k  ftr 
Bsa»  This  vinegar  will  be  found  very  fine  for  aalaias  or  fiw 
any  niee  pnrposes. 


THIEVES'  VINEGAR.— Take  a  laige  handfid  <^: 
Uoasomsy  and  the  same  quantity  of  sage,  mint,iiie»  wetmwood 
and  rosemary.  Chop  and  mix  them  welL  Pat  them  into  a 
)ar»  with  half  an  onnoe^  camphor  tkat  has  beea  dissolved  in 
iJiltle  alcdiol,  and  pow  ia  thnse  quarts  of  stwag  dear  viaa* 
gar.  Keep  the  jar  for  two  or  three  we^s  ia  tha  hot  vmi»f|d 
at  night  piimge  it  into  a  box  of  heated  sand*  AfWrwarIa 
stnia  and  bottle  the  liquid,  pattmg  into  each  bottle  a  clove  of 
garlic  slioed.  To  have  it  very  dear,  after  it  has  been  bottled 
for  a  week,  you  should  poor  it  off  carefdly  from  the  sedioMSti 
and  filler  it  through  blottiag  paper.  Then  wash  the  botdes, 
aad  vBtom  the  vinegar  to  them.  It  should  be  kept  very 
tqjkdy  ci^ked.'  It  is  used  for  sprtukling  eboot  ia  siekHrooBia; 
aad  also  in  close  damp  oppressive  weather.  Tnbaliag  die 
odour  from  a  small  bottle  will  &squently  prevent  feintness  ia 
4eiowd« 

It  is  best  to  make  it  ia  June. 

T^  vinegar  is  so  called  from  an  old  tradition,  that  dtaing 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Londoh  the  compositioil  W19 
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tevBnted  by  ibiiT  tfaieres,  who  found  it  a  preservative  from 
WMilagioii ;  and  were  by  that  means  enabled  to  lemain  in  the 
eity  and  exercise  their  profession  to  ipreat  advantage^  aftst 
most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled. 


OIL  OF  FLOWERS.— A  French  process  for  obtaining 
iiBSnttal  oils  from  flowers  or  herbs  has  been  descr&ed  as 
IblloWB ;«— Take  carded  cotton,  or  split  wadding,  and  steep  it  in 
some  pure  Florence  oil,  snch  as  is  qnite  clear  and  has  no 
smell.  Then  place  a  layer  of  this  cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  china  dish,  or  in  an  ear&en  pipkin.  Cover  it  with  a 
diiek  layer  of  fresh  rose  leaves,  or  the  leaves  of  sweet  pttikii 
Jasmine,  wall-flower,  tuberose,  magnolia  blossoms,  or  any 
other  odoriferoQS  flower  or  plant  from  which  yon  wish  to  ob- 
tain the  perfume.  Spread  over  the  flower-leaves  another  layer 
of  cotton  that  has  been  steeped  in  oil.  Afterwards  a  second 
layer  of  flowers,  and  repeat  them  al||rnately  till  the  vessel  is 
qidte  full.  Cover  it  closely,  and  let ''it  stand  in  the  snn  for  a 
i|llik.  Then  throw  away  the  flower-leaves,  caiefnlly  press  ont 
the  -cXL  from  the  cotton,  and  pnt  it  inU^  a 'small  bottle  fbr  use. 
The  oil  will  be  found  to  have  imbibed  the  odoor  of  tiie  flowers. 

Keep  the  scented  cotton  to  perfume  your  clothes-presses. 

BALM  OF  6ILEAD  OIL Pnt  loosely  into  a  bottle  as 

many  balm  of  Gilead  flowers  as  will  come  up  to  a  third  peft 
of  its  height ;  then  nearly  fill  up  the  bottle  with  sweet  o3« 
which  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Let  it  iofrise  (shaking 
it  oooasional]y)for  several  days,  and  it  w£Q  then  be  fit  for  ass; 
It  is  considered  a  good  remedy  for  bruises  of  the  skin ;  alsa 
for  cuts,  bums,  and  scalds  thj|t  are  not  very  bad,  and  showld 
be^pHed  immediately  by  wetting  a  soil  lagwidi  it;  isninpiag 
it  frequendy. 

see 


UP  8ALV£.-^iit  mto  awWamwitfaod  botdetar^ 
«f  thft  best  olire  oil,  with  one  oaaoe  of  Ike  sn 
ef  Blkanet  loot  Slop  ap  the  boUle,  and  set  it  in  die 
(shaking  it  often,)  till  yoa  find  the  liquid  of  a  beaatilbl 
Mm«  Then  strain  off  the  oil  ?ery  clear  from  the  alkanek 
loot«  pnt  it  inte  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  add  to  it  an 
e£  while  wax,  end  an  onnee  and  «  half  of  tiie  best 
Met,  which  has  been  provisttsly  clarifted,  or  boiled  aftd 
rinttiiied.  Set  the  mixture  on  the  embers  of  ooalsy  and  malt 
it  alowlj :  stininif  it  well.  After  it  has  muneied  slowly  ftr 
•  little  while,  take  it  off;  and  while  still  hot,  mix  with  its 
ilw  dn^  of  oil  of  roses,  or  of  oil  of  nendi,  or  tinetan  of 
SMnk. 


COJUD  CREAM.^Cat  rery  fine  a  diachm  of  while 
end  a  diaehra  of  apennaeett.  Put  it  into  a  small 
with  one  ooooe  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  mix  them 
well  together*  Set  it  on  hot  coals,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  bcvlsd 
take  it  off,  and  stir  in  is  ounce  of  orange-flower  or  lose-walsb 
Beat  it  veiy  hard,  and  then  pat  it  into  galljpots. 


SOFT  POMATUM.--Soak  half  a  pound  of  fresh  Isid  and 
a  ^tuarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  marrow  in  water  for  two  er  thne 
days ;  s^nsesing  and  pressing  it  every  day,  and  ohangi^  die 
water*  Afterwarde  drain  off  the  water,  and.  put  the  laid  and 
XMomrw  into  a.siere  to  dry*  Then  transfer  it  to  a  jar,  and  set 
die  Jar  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  When  the  mixtum  is 
lielled,  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  beat  it  with  two  i^kkmoMs  of 
kfsady*    Thendrainoffthebtaady,  nerlume  thenomataml^ 


tliHir  witlk  il  9af  Mented  Mseioe  that  yoa  plaaMy  aad  tM  it 
i^  in  fiH^ota. 


;  COSMETIC  PASTE.— -Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Gas- 
lal«  tt>a{»9  and  oat  it  into  small  pieces.  Then  put  it  tato  a  tt& 
or  poreslain  sauce>paiit  with  just  vater  enough  to  moisten  it 
veU*  and  set  it  on  hot  coals*  Let  it  simmer  till  it  is  entirel j 
disscdved;  stimng  it  till  it  becomes  a  smooth  paste,  and  thiols 
SBing  it  with  Indian  meal,  (whieh  even  in  a  raw  state  is  excsl- 
kot  for  Ihs  hsads.)  Then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when 
«ool  SQSOt  it  with  rose-water,  or  with  any  fragrant  essenos 
yon  jdease.  Beat  and  stir  it  hard  with  a  silT«r  spooi^ 
snd  when  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  put  it  into  little  pots  wilii 
oorenu 


ACII>  SALT.— This  is  the  composition  commonly,  but 
skMMOttSly  called  salt  of  lemon,  and  is  excellent  for  remoting 
\bA  and  other  stains  firom  the  hands,  and  for  taking  ink  spots 
01^  ef  white  clothes.  Pound  toge&er  in  a  maiblo  mortar  an 
tanoe  of  sah  of  sorrel,  and  an  oondf  of  the  best  cream  of 
tartar,  mixing  them  tiioroughly.  Then  put  it  in  little  wooden 
bcses  or  corered  gallipots,  and  rub  it  on  your  hands  when  they 
ave  st8ined,^washing  them  in  cold  water,  and  using  the  acid 
salt  instead  of  soap )  a  rery  small  quantity  will  immediately 
icmoTo  the  stain.  In  applying  it  to  linen  or  mislin  that  is 
S|votled  with  ink  or  fruit  juice,  hold  the  stained  part  tigbtfy 
stretohed  over  a  cup  or  bowl  of  boiling  water.  Then  wiHi 
your  finger  rub  on  the  acid  salt  till  the  stain  disappears.  It 
m«st  always  be  done  b^ore  the  article  is  wairiied. 
•  This  mixture  costs  about  tweaty-fiv«  oents^  and  tho  tkvf^ 
^ftmMtf  (if  kept  dry)  will  bo  sufficient  for  a  year  or  mors 
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Ink  sttint  may  Aaqaeatly  be  ttkaa  oat  of  wMto  dotfie*  fepf 
rabblag  on  (before  they  go  to  tbe  waeb)  eome  bits  of  eaU 
tallow  picked  from  the  bottom  of  m  movld  oandle.  Leste  ibe 
tallow  stiekiog  on  in  a  lump,  and  when  Ifae  artide  ooon 
the  waah,  it  will  generally  be  fonnd  that  the  spot  has 
peaied.  This  expeiiment  is  so  easy  and  so  genetally  otu 
inl  that  it  is  always  worth  tiying.  When  it  fails,  it  is  u 
oenseqaenoe  of  some  peealiaiity  in  die  eomposilian  of  die  laic. 


SWEET  JARS.— Take  a  ohina  jar,  and  pat  into  it  thras 
hasdfols  of  fresh  damask  rose-leaves ;  thiee  of  sweet  piaksy 
thiee  of  wall-flowers,  and  stock  gilly-^owers,  and  e^iwl  pio- 
portioBS  of  any  other  fragrant  flowers  that  yon  can  proewe* 
Place  them  in  layers ;  strewing  fine  salt  thickly  between  eadi 
layer,  and  mixing  with  them  an  onnoe  of  sliced  orris  root 

Yon  may  fill  another  Jar  with  eqnal  qnaotities  of  laTeader, 
knotted  maijoram,  rosemary,  lemon  thyme,  balm  of  Gihmd, 
]em<m«peel,  and  smaller  quantities  of  laurel  leaTBS  and  irnnt; 
and  some  sliced  orris  root.  Yon  may  mix  with  the  heibSf 
(which  must  all  be  chopped,)  cIotcs,  cinnamoa,  and  sliced 
natmeg ;  strewing  salt  between  the  layers. 

Flowers,  herbs,  and  spice  may  all  be  mixed  in  the  same 
{ar ;  adding  always  some  orris  root.  Every  thing  that  is  put 
in  should  be  perfectly  free  from  damp. 

The  jpr  should  be  kept  closely  covered,  except  when  the 
cover  is  ooeasionally  removed  for  the  purpose  of  diffumag  tha 
scent  through  the  room. 


SCENTED  BAGS — ^Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  eoii- 
aader  seeds,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  orris  root,  a  qaartar  of  a 
pound  of  aromatic  calamus,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dasMsk* 
rose  leaves,  two  ounces  of  lavender  blossomS)  half  an  ounce  of 
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nlNet  half  an  oanee  of  ciiiBaoioii,  a  qvarter  of  aa  ounce  of 
claf«Bi  aad  two  diaohns  of  miisk-powder.  Beat  them  all 
myanitfily  in.  a  mortar»  and  then  mix  them  well  together* 
l^e  emdl  eilk  or  satin  bags;  fill  each  with  a  portion  of 
the  mixture,  and  sew  them  closely  ell  round*  Lay  them 
among  your  cktiies  in  the  drawera. 


VIOLET  PBRFUME.— Drop  tweliie  drops  of  gemdne  oil 
of  rhodium  on  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar.  Then  pound  the  sugar 
IB  a  maiUe  mortar  with  two  ounces  of  orris  root  powder. 
This  will  afford  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  scent  of  liolets. 
If  yon  add  more  oil  of  rhodium,  it  will  produce  a  rose  perfume* 
Svw  up  the  powder  in  little  silk  bags,  or  keep  it  in  a  ti^t 
box. 


DURABLE  INK.— Take,  wheii  empty,  one  of  die  litQe 
hotdes  thai  has  contained  indelible  ink,  such  as  is  sold  in  caseSy 
aid  wash  and  rinse  it  clean.    Put  into  it  two  inches  of  lunaz 
eanstic ;  fill  it  up  with  good  yinegar,  and  cork  it  tightly 
Hiis  is  the  marking  ink. 

Piepare  the  larger  bottle  diat  has  contained  the  liquid  used 
kt  the  ^rst  wash,  by  making  it  quite  clean.  Take  a  large 
tea-spoonful  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  a  lump  of  gum  arable  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut  Pat  them  into  the  wash  bottle,  and  fill 
it  up  with  dear  rain  water.  Cork  both  botdes  tightly,  and 
set  them  for  two  days  in  the  sun.    lite  liquids  will  then  be 

At  for  use. 

Linen  cannot  be  marked  well  with  durable  ink  unless  the 
weather  is  clear  and  dry.  Dip  a  camel's  hair  pencil  in  the 
large  bottle  that  contains  the  gum  liquid,  and  wash  over  with 
it  a  small  space  on  a  comer  of  the  linen,  about  large  enough  to 
contain  the  name.     Dry  it  in  the   sun,  tmd  let  it  alone 
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till  next  day.    Then  take  a  veiy  good  pen,  and  with  the  ink 
from  the  Bmalleat  bottle,  write  the  name  you  intend,  on  the 
r  place  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  first  liquid.    This  alio 

mnst  be  dried  in  the  sun.    See  that  the  bottles  are  alwajs 
well  eorfced,  and  keep  them  in  a  eoreied  box. 
After  the  linen  is  dried,  iron,  it  before  you  write  on  it. 


ANOTHER  DURABLE  INK^ForthemukiBgliqaiiU. 

nib  together  in  a  small  mortar  fire  scruples  of  lunar 
with  one  drachm  of  gnm  arable,  one  scrapie  of 
ime  ounce  of  rain  water.  Keep  the  bottle  three  days  in  the  son. 
For  wetting  the  linen<^mix  together  one  ounce  of  salt  of 
■oda,  two  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  a  table-^raoiiliil  of 
powdered  gum  arable. 


TO  KEEP  PEARL-ASH.^Take  three  ounces  of  peart- 
ash,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  black  bottle  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
(not  more)  of  soft  water.  The  proportion  is  an  ounee  of  peari- 
ash  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  Cork  it  Tery  tightly,  shake  it,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  all  the  pearl-ash  is  dissolvod. 
A  table-spoonful  of  this  liquid  is  eqoal  to  a  small  te^opoonfiil 
of  pearl-ash  ia  the  lufmp  or  powder.  Keeping  it  ready  ^0- 
soWed  will  be  found  yery  conrefiient. 


ALMOND  PASTE.— Blanch  half  a  poand  of  ahelM 
sweet  almonds,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pou|^d  of  bitter  ones,  aad 
beat  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste— adding  by  degnae  a 
jill  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water.  Then  beat  in,  gradually, 
half  a  pound  of  clear  strained  honey.  When  the  whole  is  wcil 
incorporated,  put  it  into  gallipots,  pouring  on  the  top  of  eaoh 
some  orange-flower  or  rose-water.    Keep  it  closely  ooTend* 

This  Is  ^  celebrated  cosmetic  for  the  hands. 
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MINCED  OYSTERS.— Take  fifty  fine  large  oysters,  and 
uinoe  them  raw.  Chop  also  four  or  five  small  pickled  cucum- 
bers, and  a  bunch  of  paisley.  Grate  about  two  tea-cupfals 
of  stale  brsad-crumbs,  and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs* 
liix  the  whole  together  in  a  thick  batter,  seasoning  it  with 
Cayenne  and  powdered  mace ;  and  with  a  little  salt  if  the 
oysters  are  fresh.  Haye  ready  a  pound  of  lard,  and  melt  in 
the  frying>pan  enough  of  it  to  fry  the  oysters  well.  If  the 
lard  is  in  too  small  a  quantity  they  will  be  fiat  %nd  tough* 
When  the  lard  is  boiling  hot  in  the  pan,  put  in  about  a  tabl^ 
spoonful  at  a  time  of  the  oyster-mixture,  and  fiy  it  in  the  form 
of  small  fritters ;  turning  them  so  as  to  brown  on  both  sidest 
Serre  them  up  hot,  and  eat  them  with  small  bread  rolls. 


STEWED  BLACK  FISH.— Flour  a  deep  dish,  and  lay 
in  the  bottom  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Then  sprinkle 
it  with  a  mixture  of  parsley,  sweet  marjoram,  and  green  onion  i 
all  chopped  fine.  Take  your  black  fish  and  mb  it  inside  and 
outside  with  a  mixture  of  cayenne,  salt,  and  powdered  doves 
and  mace.  Place  skewers  across  the  dish,  and  lay  the  fish 
upon  them*  Then  pour  in  a  little  wine,  and  sufficient  water 
to  stew  the  fish*  Set  the  dish  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  let  it 
cook  slowly  for  an  houf* 

Shad  or  rock  fish  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner* 


FRIED  SMELTS.— These  little  fish  are  considered  ex-^ 
tnindy  fine*    Before  they  are  cooked,  cut  off  the  heada  and 
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tails.    Sprinkle  the  smelts  with  floor,  and  hare  ready  in  a  fry- 
ing pan  oyer  the  fire  plenty  of  fresh  lard  or  hatter.     When  it 
f^  "    boils,  put  in  tiie  fish  and  fry  them. 


BROILED  SWEETBREADS.^Split  open  and  skewer 
the  sweethreads ;  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  with 
pcwdered  mace.  Broil  them  on  a  gridiron  till  thoroughly 
done.  WCile  they  are  hroiling,  prepare  some  melted  butter 
seasoned  with  mace  and  a  little  white  wine,  or  mushroom 
catchup ;  and  have  ready  some  toast  with  the  crust  cut  off. 
Lay  the  toast  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish ;  place  the  sweetbreads 
upon  it,  and  pour  over  them  the  drawn  butter. 


PICKLED  EGGS.— Boil  twelve  eggs  quite^hard,  and  lay 
them  in  cold  water ;  having  peeled  off  the  shells.  Then  pat 
them  whole  into  a  stone  jar,  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
whole  mace,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cloves ;  a  sliced  nut- 
meg ;  a  table-spoonful  of  whole  pepper ;  a  small  bit  of  ginger ; 
and  a  peach  leaf.  Fill  up  the  jar  with  boiling  vinegar ;  cover 
it  closely  that  the  eggs  may  cool  slowly.  When  they  are 
cold,  tie  up  the  jar;  covering  the  cork  with  leather.  After  it 
nas  stood  three  days  pour  off  the  pidcle,  boil  it  up  again,  and 
return  it  boiling  hot  to  the  eggs  and  spice.  They  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  a  fortnight. 


GUMBO  SOUP.— Take  four  pounds  of  the  lean  of  a  fresh 
round  of  beef  and  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  avoiding 
carefully  all  the  fat.  Season  the  meat  with  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  it  on  to  boil  with  three  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water 
(not  more.)  Boil  it  slowly  and  skim  it  well.  When  no  more 
•com  rises,  put  in  half  a  peck  of  ochras,  peeled  and  slicedi 
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and  half  a  peck  of  tomatas  cut  in  qaartera.  Boil  it  slowly 
till  the  ochraa  and  tomatas  are  entirely  dissolTod,  and  the 
meat  all  to  ragp.  Then  strain  it  through  a  cnliender,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  slices  of  dry  toast  This  soup  cannot  be 
made  in  less  than  soTen  or  eight  hoars.  If  yon  dine  at  two, 
you  must  put  on  the  meat  to  boil  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing.   It  should  be  as  thick  as  a  jelly. 


SHREWSBURY  CAKES ^Rub  three  quarters  of  a  pound 

of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  sifled  flour,  and  mix  in^ialf  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  currants,  washed 
and  dried.  Wet  it  to  a  stiflf  paste  with  rich  milk.  Roll  it  out, 
and  cut  it  into  cakes.  Lay  them  on  buttered  baking  sheets, 
and  put  them  into  a  moderate  oven. 


RICE  FLUMMERY.— To  two  quarts  of  milk  allow  half 
a  pound  of  ground  rice.  Take  out  one  pint  of  the  milk,  and 
mix  the  rice  gradual^  with  it  into  a  batter ;  making  it  quite 
smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  Put  the  three  pints  of  milk  into 
a  skillet,  (with  a  bunch  of  peach  leaves  or  a  few  peach-kernels.'^ 
and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Then  while  it  is  still  boiling,  stir 
in  by  degrees  the  rice  batter,  taking  care  not  to  have  it  lumpy ; 
add  sugar,  mace,  and  rose  brandy  to  your  taste ;  or  you  may 
flavour  it  with  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  oil  of  lemon.  When  it 
has  boiled  sufliciently,  and  is  quite  thick,  strain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  mould  to  congeal.  Make  a  rich  boiled  custard,  (fla< 
vonred  in  the  same  manner,)  and  send  it  to  table  in  a  pitcher 
to  eat  with  the  flummery.  Both  should  be  cpld.  If  you 
mould  it  in  tesrcups,  turn  it  out  on  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  the 
costard  round  it 
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APPLE  BUTTER  WITHOUT  CIDBIL^Miz 
ten  gBlloiis  of  wster,  and  ten  galloiis  of  tbe  best  W««fc  Is- 
dtft  molames.  Pnt  it  into  a  large  kettle  ofer  a  good  fiie; 
let  it  come  to  a  hard  boil«  and  skim  it  as  \<mg  as  aaj  watm 
eontinnes  to  rite.  Tben  take  out  half  the  liqnM*  and  put  il 
into  a  tob.  Have  readj  eight  bushels  of  fine  sonnd  appleaii 
pared,  cored  and  qaaitered.  Throw  them  gradnallj  into 
the  liquid  that  is  still  boiling  on  the  fire.  Let  it  continue  to 
boil  hard,  and  as  it  thickens,  add  by  degrees  the  other  Inlf  oT 
the  mdasses  and  water,  (that  which  has  been  pat  into  the  tub.) 
Stir  it  freqnently  to  prevent  its  scorching,  and  to  mA»  it  of 
equal  consistence  throughout.  Boil  it  ten  or  twelTe  koma, 
continuing  to  stir  it.  At  night  take  it  out  of  the  ketHe^  and 
set  it  in  tubs  to  cool ;  covering  it  carefully.  Wash  ovt  the 
kettle  and  wipe  it  very  dry. 

Next  morning  boil  the  apple  butter  six  or  eight  hou»  lon- 
fer ;  it  should  boil  eighteen  hours  altogether.  Hien  an  hou 
before  you  take  it  finally  out,  stir  in  ^^und  of  mixed  aptoe ; 
oloTea,  allspice,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  all  finely  powderod. 
When  entirely  done,  put  up  the  apple  butter  in  stone  or 
earthen  jars.    It  will  keep  a  year  or  more. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  made  in  a  smaller  quantii^  than  that 
ffiven  in  the  above  receipt;  and  also  at  any  time  in  the  winter; 
fresh  cider  not  being  an  ingredient,  as  in  the  most  ueoal  m$ 
of  making  apple  butter. 


AN  APPLE  POT  PIE.— Make  a  paste,  allowing  a  pound 
of  butter,  or  of  chopped  suet  to  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of 
iour.  Have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  Juicy  acid 
apples,  pared,  cored,  and  sliced.  Mix  with  them  brown  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  them,  a  few  cloves,  and  some  slips  of 
lemon-peel.    Butter  the  inside  of  an  iron  pot,  and  line  it  with 
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•ome  of  Ibe  paste.  Then  put  in  the  apples,  interspersing 
them  with  thin  squares  of  pastOi  and  add  a  very  little  water. 
Cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  lid  of  the  dough,  ^hich  must  be 
earefullj  dosed  round  the  edges.  Pour  on  water  enough  to 
fiiU  the  pot,  and  let  it  boil  two  hours.  When  done,  senre  it 
op  on  a  large  dish,  and  eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar. 


PUDDING  CATCHUP.— Mix  together  half  a  pint  of 
aoyau  $  a  pint  of  sherry  or  other  white  wine ;  tlfe  yeljow  peel 
sf  four  lemons,  pared  thin ;  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Put 
the  whole  into  a  large  bottle,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Then  strain  it,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  capillaire  or 
strong  sugar  syrup ;  or  of  Cura^oa.  Bottle  it,  and  it  will  keep 
iwo  or  three  years.  It  may  be  used  for  various  sweet  dishes, 
but  chiefly  for  pudding-sauce  mixed  with  melted  butter. 


CURA^OA.— Grate  as  much  fresh  orange-peel  as  will 
make  two  ounces  when  done ;  the  peel  of  fresh  shaddock  will 
be  still  better.  Mix  it  with  a  pint  of  orange  juice.  Put  it 
into  a  quart  of  the  strongest  and  clearest  rectified  spirit; 
shake  it,  let  it  infuse  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain  it.  Then 
make  a  syrup  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf-sugar 
in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  adding  to  it  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg,  and  boiling  and  skimming  it  till  the  scum  ceases  to 
rise.  Mix  the  syrup  with  the  strained  liquor.  Let  it  stand 
till  next  day,  and  then  filter  it  through  white  blotting  paper 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  sieve.  Cura^oa  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  punch ;  also  a  table-spoonful  of  it  in  a  tumbler 
of  water  makes  a  very  refreshing  summer  drink. 


PATENT  YEAST.— Boil  half  a  pound  of  fresh  hops  in 
font  quarts  of  water,  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  two  quarts 
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Strain  it,  and  mix  in  sufficient  wheat  flour  to  make  a  thio 
natter;  adding  half  a  pint  of  strong  freeh  yeast,  (biew»^ 
yeast,  if  it  can  be  procured.)  When  it  is  done  fermenting,  poor 
it  into  a  pan,  and  stir  in  sufficient  Indian  meal  to  make  a  modo- 
rately  stiflf  dough.     Cover  it,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.    When  it  has  become  very  light,  roll  it  oat  into  a  titiek 
sheet,  and  cut  it  into  little  cakes.    Spread  them  out  on  a  diaii, 
and  let  them  dry  gradually  in  a  cool  place  where  there  ia  no 
■un.    Turn  them  five  or  six  times  a  day  while  drying ;  and 
when  they  are  quite  4ry,  put  them  into  paper  bags,  and  keep 
them  in  a  jar  or  box  closely  covered,  in  a  place  that  ia  not 
in  the  least  damp 

When  you  want  the  yeast  for  use,  dissolve  in  a  little  warm 
water  one  or  more  of  the  cakes,  (in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  bread  you  intend  making,)  and  when  it  is  quite  dissolved, 
stir  it  hard,  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour,  cover  it,  and  place  it 
near  the  fire  to  rise  before  you  use  it.  Then  mix  it  with  the 
flour  in  the  usual  manner  of  preparing  bread 

This  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  preserving  yeaat  through 
the  summer,  or  of  conveying  it  to  a  distance. 


TO  DRY  HERBS.-rBy  drying  herbs  with  artificial  heht 
as  quickly  as  possible,  you  preserve  their  scent  and  flavour 
much  better  than  when  they  are  dried  slowly  by  expoeiog 
them  to  the  sun  and  air ;  a  process  by  which  a  large  porUon 
of  their  strength  evaporates.  All  sorts  of  herbs  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection  just  before  they  begin  to  flower.  Gather 
them  on  a  dry  day,  and  place  them  in  an  oven,  which  must 
not  be  hot  enough  to  discolour,  scorch,  or  bum  them.  When 
they  are  quite  dry,  take  them  out,  and  replace  them  with 
others.  Pick  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  (which  may  be 
tiirown  away,)  and  put  them  into  bottles  or  jars ;  cork  them 
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tightly,  and  keep  tbem  in  a  dry  place.    Those  thai  ara  oMd 
in  cookery  shoald  be  kept  in  a  kitchen  cloeet. 


PEACH  KERN  ELS.*- When  peaches  are  in  season,  have 
in  a  conyenient  place  an  old  basket  or  something  of  the  sortg 
in  which  all  the  peach  stones  can  be  saved ;  they  are  too  nse- 
fifl  to  be  thrown  away.  Then  have  them  carefully  craokeat 
ao  as  to  extract  the  kernels  whole  if  possible.  Spread  them 
oat  on  a  dish  for  one  day.  Then  put  them  into  a  box  or  Jar« 
and  keep  them  to  use  as  bitter  almonds ;  for  which  they  are 
as  excellent  substitate  in  flavouring  custards,  creams  and 
cakes.    Plum  stones  are  worth  saving  in  the  same  manner. 


LEMON-PEEL.^-Never  throw  away  the  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Keep  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  half  full  of  brandy,  and  put  into 
it  (cut  in  pieces)  all  the  lemon-rind  that  you  do  not  imme 
diately  want.  As  the  white  part  of  the  rind  is  of  no  use,  it 
will  be  beet  to  pare  ofif  the  yellow  very  thin,  and  put  that  alone 
into  the  brandy,  which  will  thus  imbibe  a  very  fine  lemon 
flavour,  and  may  be  used  for  many  nice  purposes. 


TO  KEEP  TOMATAS ^Take  fine  ripe  tomatas,  and 

wipe  them  dry,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  skin.  Pat  th«n 
into  a  stone  jar  with  cold  vinegar,  adding  a  small  thin  masUn 
hag  filled  with  mace,  whole  cloves,  and  whole  peppers.  Then 
cork  the  Jar  tightly  with  a  cork  that  has  been  dipped  in  melted 
rosin,  and  put  it  away-in  a  dry  place.  Tomatas  pickled  in 
this  manner  keep  perfectly  well  and  retain  their  colour.  For 
this  purpose  use  the  small  round  button  tomatas. 
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ADDITIONAL   RECEIPTS. 


«V«l««aiMIIIMMI«M«M« 


FRENCH   GREEN   PEA  SOUP.—This  soup  is  msde 
without  meat.    Put  into  a  soup-pot  four  quarts  of  shelled  greea 
peaSi  two  large  onions  sliced,  a  handful  of  leaves  of  sweet  mar- 
joram shred  from  the  stalks,  or  a  handful  of  sweet  basil ;  or  a 
mixed  handful  of  both — also,  if  jou  like  it,  a  handful  of  green 
mint.    Add  four  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  slowl  jtill 
all  the  peas  are  entirely  to  pieces.    Then  take  off  the  pot,  and 
mash  the  peas  well  against  its  sides  to  extract  from  them  all 
their  ilaYonr.    Afterward  strain  off  the  liquid  into  a  clean  pot, 
and  add  to  it  a  tea-cup  full  of  the  juice  of  spinach,  which  yoa 
roust  prepare,  while  the  soup  is  boiling,  by  pounding  some  spi* 
nach  in  a  mortar.    This  will  give  the  soup  a  fine  green  colour. 
Then  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter  rolled 
whole  in  flour ;  and  add  a  pint  and  a  half  more  of  shelled  young 
peas.    If  you  wish  tlie  soup  very  thick,  you  may  allow  a  quart 
of  the  additional  peas.    Season  it  with  a  very  little  salt  and 
cayenne ;  put  it  again  over  the  fire,  and  boil  it  till  the  last  peas 
are  quite  soft,  but  not  till  they  go  to  pieces. 

Have  ready  in  a  tureen  two  or  three  slices  of  toasted  brsaft 
cut  into  small  squares  or  dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it. 
•    This  soup,  if  properly  made,  will  be  found  excellent,  not 
withstanding  the  absence  of  meat.    It  is  convenient  for  fast 
days ;  and  in  the  country,  where  vegetables  can  be  sbtained 
from  the  garden,  the  expense  will  be  very  trifling. 

What  is  left  may  be  warmed  for  the  next  day. 


OIBLET  SOUP.— Take  three  pounds  of  shin  of  beef  or  of 
neok  of  matton.    Out  off  the  meat  and  break  the  bones.   Then 
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put  the  meat  with  the  bones  into  a  soup-pot,  with  a  tea-spoon 
fill  of  salt,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Add  a  bunch  of  sweet 
marjoram,  one  of  sweet  basil,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper-corns,  all  tied  in  a  thin  muslin  rag ;  a  sliced  onion,  and 
BIX  or  eight  turnips  and  carrots,  cut  small.  Let  the  whole  boil 
slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  skimming  it  well.  In  the  mean 
time,  haye  ready  two  sets  of  goose-giblets,  or  four  of  duck. 
They  must  be  scalded,  and  well  washed  in  warm  wt.ter.  Cut 
off  the  bills,  and  split  the  heads ;  and  cut  the  necks  and  giss- 
sards  into  mouthfuls.  Haying  taken  the  meat  and  bones  out 
of  the  soup,  put  in  the  giblets,  with  a  head  of  celery  chopped, 
fioil  it  slowly  aji  hour  and  a  half,  or  more,  taking  care  to  skim 
it.  Make  a  thickening  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  and  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed  together  with  a  little  of  the 
soup.  Then  stir  it  into  the  pot,  adding  a  large  table-spoonful 
of  mushroom  catchup,  and  some  small  foroe-meat  balls,  or  little 
dumplings.  Boil  the  soup  half  an  hour  longer.  Then  send  it 
to  table  with  the  giblets  in  the  tureen. 


GUMBO.— Take  an  equal  quantity  of  young  tender  ochras, 
and  of  ripe  tomatas,  (for  instance,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  each.) 
Chop  the  ochras  fine,  and  scald  and  peel  the  tomatas.  Put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  without  any  water.  Add  a  lump  of  but- 
ter, and  a  rery  little  salt  and  pepper ;  and,  if  you  choose,  an 
onion  minced  fine.  Let  it  stew  steadily  for  an  hour.  Then 
strain  it,  and  send  it  to  table  as  soup  in  a  tureen.  It  should 
be  like  a  Jelly,  and  is  a  favourite  New  Orleans  dish.  Eat 
dry  toast  with  it 


HAM  OMELET.— Take  six  ounces  of  cold  boiled  ham, 
and  mince  it  very  fine,  adding  a  little  pepper.  Beat  separately 
tiie  whites  and  yilks  of  six  eggs,  and  then  mix  them  together 
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a4d  to  them  gndaaUy  the  minced  ham.  Beat  tiie  %hole  wmf 
hudf  and  do  not  let  it  ttand  a  momoil  after  it  is  thoRM^j 
mixed.  HaTe  xeady  some  boiling  lard  in  a  fir7ing<-pflii,  and 
pat  in  tha  omelet  immediately.  Fiy  it  about  ten  miniitee  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  done,  pot  it  on  a  hot  dish,  fnai  dF 
the  edges,  and  fold  it  over  in  a  half  moon*  Send  it  to  table 
hot»  and  covered.    It  ii  eaten  at  breakfast 

If  yon  wiah  a  soft  omelet,  (not  to  fold  over,)  fry  it  a  Aaitm 
time,  and  serve  it  in  a  deep  dish,  to  be  helped  with  m 

A  aimilai  omelet  may  be  made  of  the  lean  of  a  cold 
tongue. 

BATTER  PUDDING.— Take  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir 
into  it  gradually  eight  large  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  carefnlly 
pressing  out  all  the  lumps  with  the  back  of  the  spoon.  Beat 
eight  eggs  very  light,  and  add  them  by  degrees  to  the  milk 
and  flour.    Then  stir  the  whole  very  well  together. 

Dip  your  pudding-cloth  into  boiling  vrater,  and  then  dredge 
it  with  flour.  Pour  in  the  pudding,  and  tie  it  tightly,  leaving 
room  for  it  to  swell.  Pot  it  into  a  pot  full  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  hard  for  two  hours.  Keep  it  in  the  pot  till  it  is 
time  to  send  it  to  table.  Serve  it  up  with  wine-eance,  butler 
and  sugar,  or  molasses  and  cold  butter. 


PEACH  MANGOES.— Take  free-stone  peaches  of  the 
largest  size,  (when  they  are  full  grown,  but  not  quite  lipe,) 
and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  for  two  days,  covered  with  a 
board  to  keep  them  down.  Then  take  them  out,  wipe  them 
dry,  cut  them  open,  and  extract  the  stones.  Mix  together,  to 
your  taste,  minced  garlic,  scraped  horse-radish,  bruised  mus^ 
tard  seeot,  and  cloves ;  and  a  little  ginger-root  soaked  in  water 
to  soften,  and  then  sliced.  Fill  the  cavity  of  the  peaches  with 
lliis  mixture.    Then  tie  thetji  round  with  pack-thread,  and  f  ut 
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tlieiii  into  a  stone  jar  till  it  is  two-thiids  fall.  Strew  among 
them  some  whole  doves,  broken  cinnamon,  and  a  little  eochi« 
neal.  Season  some  cold  vinegar,  (allowing  to  each  qnart  a  Jill 
of  fiesh  made  mustard,  and  a  little  ginger,  and  nutmeg,)  and 
having  mixed  this  pickle  well,  fill  up  the  jar  with  it. 


BROILED  TOMATAS.— Take  large  ripe  tomatas ;  wipe 
them,  and  split  them  in  half.  Broil  them  on  a  gridiron  till 
brown,  turning  thom  when  half  done.  Have  ready  in  a  dish 
acme  butter  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper.  When  the  tomatas 
are  well  broiled,  put  them  into  the  dish,  and  press  each  a  little 
with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  so  that  the  juice  may  run  into  the 
butter  and  mix  with  it.  This  is  to  make  the  gravy.  Send 
them  to  table  hot. 

Tomatas  are  very  good  sliced,  and  fried  in  butter. 


PRESERVED  TOMATAS.— Take  large  fine  tomatas, 
(not  too  ripe,}  and  scald  them  to  make  the  skins  come  off 
easily.  Weigh  them,  and  to  each  pound  allow  a  pound  of  the 
best  brown  sugar,  and  the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon.  Put 
all  together  into  a  preserving  kettle,  and  having  boiled  it 
slowly  for  three  hours,  (skimming  it  carefully,)  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons,  and  boil  it  an  hour  longer.  Then  put  the  whole 
into  jars,  and  when  cool  cover  and  tie  them  up  closely.  This 
is  a  cheap  and  excellent  sweetmeat;  but  the  lemon  must  on 
no  account  be  omitted.  It  may  be  improved  by  boiling  a  little 
ginger  with  the  other  ingrediente. 


TOMATA  HONEY.— To  each  pound  of  tomatas,  allow 
the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon  and  six  fresh  peach-leaves.  Boil 
them  slowly  till  they  are  all  to  pieces ;  then  squeeze  and  strain 
|hem  through  a  bag.    To  each  pint  of  licjuid  allow  a  pound  of 
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loaf-MigArt  and  the  juice  of  qsm  lemon.  Boil  them  togeihef 
half  an  hoar,  or  till  they  become  a  thick  jelly.  Then  put  it 
uto  glaaaea,  and  lay  double  tissue  paper  closely  orer  the  top. 
1%  will  he  acaicely  distinguishable  from  real  honey. 


PRESERVED  CUCUMBERS.^Your  cucumbers  should 
he  well  shaped,  and  all  of  the  same  sixe.  Spread  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  pieserying  kettle  with  a  thick  layer  of  Tiu 
leavea.  Then  put  in  the  cucumbers  with  a  little  alum  broken 
small.  Cover  them  thickly  with  Tine  leaves,  and  then  with  a 
dish.  Fill  up  the  kettle  with  water,  and  let  them  hang  over  a^ 
alow  fire  till  next  morning,  but  do  not  allow  the  water  to  boiL 
Next  day,  take  them  out,  cool  them,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  fresh  vine  leaves,  till  the  cucumbers  are  a  fine  green. 
When  cold  drain  them,  cut  a  small  piece  out  of  the  flat  side, 
and  extract  the  seeds.  Wipe  the  cucumbers  in  a  dxy  cloth, 
and  season  the  inside  with  a  mixture  of  bruised  mace  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Tie  on  with  a  pack-thread  the  bit  that 
was  cut  out 

Weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  cucumbers  allow  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Put  the  sugar  into  a  preserving  kettle, 
A  half  pint  of  water  to  each  pound,  and  the  beaten  white  of 
an  egg  to  every  four  pounds.  Boil  and  skim  the  sugar  till 
auite  clear,  adding  sliced  ginger  and  lemon  parings  to  your 
taste.  When  cool,  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers,  and  let  them 
lie  in  it  two  days,  keeping  them  covered  with  a  plate,  and  a 
weight  on  it  to  press  it  down.  Then  boil  up  the  syrup  again, 
addmg  one^alf  as  much  sugar,  &;c.  as  you  had  at  first;  and  at 
the  last  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  two  lemons  for  every  six 
encumbers.  The  lemon  must  boil  in  the  syrup  but  ten  mi* 
nutes.  Then  strain  the  syrup  all  over  the  cucumbers,  and 
put  them  up  in  glass  jars. 
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If  they  are  not  quite  clear,  boil  them  in  a  third  syrap. 
SmaU  green  melons  may  be  preseryed  in  this  manner. 


APPLE  RICE  PUDDING.— Wash  half  a  pint  of  rice. 
and  boil  it  till  soft  and  dry.  Pare,  core,  and  cat  np  six  large 
Juicy  apples,  and  stew  them  in  as  little  water  as  possible. 
When  they  are  quite  tender,  take  them  out,  and  mash  them 
with  six  table-spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar.  When  the  apples 
and  rice  are  both  cold,  mix  them  together.  Have  ready  fiye 
eggs  beaten  yery  light,  and  add  them  gradually  to  the  other 
ingredients,  with  fiye  or  six  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and 
a  grated  nutmeg.  Or  you  may  substitute  for  the  essence,  the 
grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  one  large  lemon.  Beat  the  whole 
yery  hard  after  it  is  all  mixed ;  tie  it  tightly  in  a  cloth,  (leaying 
but  a  yeiy  small  space  for  it  to  swell,)  and  stopping  up  the 
tying  place  with  a  lump  of  flour  moistened  to  paste  with  water. 
Put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  fast  for  half  an 
hoar.  Send  it  to  table  hot,  and  eat  it  with  sweetened  cream, 
or  with  beaten  batter  and  sagar. 


BAKED  APPLE  DUMPLINGS.—Takelarge,  fine,  Juicy 
apples,  and  pare  and  core  them,  leaying  them  as  whole  as  pos- 
sible. Pat  them  into  a  kettle  with  sufficient  water  to  coyer 
them,  and  let  them  parboil  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a  sieye.  Prepare  a  paste  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  two  pounds  of  flour. 
as  for  plain  pies.  Roll  it  out  into  a  sheet,  and  cut  it  into 
equal  portions  according  to  your  number  of  apples.  Place  an 
apple  on  each,  and  fill  up  the  hole  from  whence  the  core  was 
extracted  with  brown  sugar  moistened  with  lemon-juice,  or 
with  any  sort  of  marmalade.  Then  coyer  the  apple  with  the 
pMtey  elo«ing  it  neatly.    Place  the  domplinga  side  by  side  in 
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battered  eqaare  pans,  (not  so  as  to  touch,)  and  bake  tbem  of  a 
light  brown.    Serve  them  warm  or  cool,  and  eat  tfaemwhli 
eream  sauce* 
They  will  be  fonnd  very  good. 


INDIAN  LOAF  CAKE.-^Mix  a  tea-cup  full  of  powdered 
white  sugar  with  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  cut  up  in  the  milk 
two  ounces  of  butter,  adding  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Put  this 
mixture  into  a  coyered  pan  or  skilletf  and  set  it  on  coals  till  it 
is  scalding  hot  Then  take  it  off,  and  scald  with  it  as  mncii 
yellow  Indian  meal  (previously  sifted)  as  will  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  boiled  mush.  Beat  the  whole  very  hard 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  set  it  away  to  cooL 

While  it  is  cooling,  beat  three  eggs  veiy  light,  and  stir 
them  gradually  into  the  mixture  when  it  is  about  as  wana  as 
new  milk.  Add  a  tea-cup  full  of  good  strong  yeast,  and  beat 
the  whole  another  quarter  of  an  hour — for  much  of  the  good- 
ness of  this  cake  depends  on  its  being  long  and  well  beaten. 
Then  have  ready  a  turban  mould  or  earthen  pan  with  a  pipe  in 
the  centre,  (to  diffuse  the  heat  through  the  middle  of  the  cake.) 
The  pan  must  be  very  well  buttered^as  Indian  meal  is  apt  to 
stick.  Put  in  the  mixture,  cover  it,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise.  It  should  be  light  in  about  four  hours.  Then  bake  it 
two  hours  in  a  moderate  ovmi.  When  done,  turn  it  out  with 
the  broad  surface  downwards,  and  send  it  to  table  hot  and 
whole.    Cut  it  into  slices,  and  eat  it  with  butter. 

This  will  DC  found  an  excellent  cake.  If  wanted  for  break- 
fast, mix  it,  and  set  it  to  rise  the  night  before.  If  properiy 
made,  standing  all  night  will  not  injure  it.  Like  all  Indian 
3akes,  (of  which  this  is  one  of  the  best,)  it  should  be  eatan 
warm* 
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it  will  be  iiiiieh  impioved  by  «ddiii|f  to  the  mIztQiey  a  eak* 
flpoonof  pearl-aeh,  or  sal-aratns,  diseolred  in  a  litUe  yinegar. 


PLAIN  CIDER  CAKE Sift  into  a  large  pan  a  pound 

■ad  a  half  of  flour,  and  rub  into  it  half  a  pound  of  butter.  JMUx 
In  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  white  augar,  and 
melt  a  email  tea-epoonful  of  sal-aratn^  or  pearl-aah  in  a  pint 
of  the  best  cider.  Pour  the  cider  into  the  other  ingredienta 
while  it  is  foaming,  and  stir  the  whole  very  hard.  Have  ready 
a  battered  square  pan,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  set  it  imme- 
diately in  a  rather  brisk  oven.  Bake  it  an  hour  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  its  thickness.  Tliis  is  a  tea  cake,  and  should  be 
eaten  fresh.    Cut  it  into  squares,  split  and  butter  them. 


TENNESSEE  MUFFINS.— Sift  three  pints  of  yellow 
Indian  meal,  and  put  one-half  into  a  pan  and  scald  it  Then 
•et  it  away  to  get  cold.  Beat  six  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  sepa- 
lately.  The  yolks  must  be  beaten  till  they  become  very  tliick 
and  smooth,  and  the  whites  till  they  are  a  stiff  froth  that  stands 
alone.  When  the  scalded  meal  is  cold,  mix  it  into  a  batter 
with  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  the  remainder  of  the  meal,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  water.  The  batter 
must  be  quite  thick.  At  the  last,  stir  in,  ll^tly  and  alowly^ 
the  beaten  white  of  egg.  Grease  your  muffin  rings,  and  set 
them  in  an  oren  of  the  proper  heat;  put  in  the  batter  imme- 
diately, as  standing  will  injure  it. 

Send  them  to  table  hot ;  pull  them  open,  and  eat  them  with 
butter. 


HOE  CAKE — Beat  the  whites  of  three  egga  to  a  stiff 

Aoth,  and  sift  into  a  pan  a  quart  of  wheat  flour,  adding  a  ■all' 

apoon  of  salt.    Make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  mix  in  th* 
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wliHe  of  egg  so  as  to  form  a  tkick  batter,  and  Aea  add  two 
tMe-flpoonfttlt  of  the  beat  freak  jeaat.  Corer  h,  and  ht  iC 
atand  all  nigfat  In  the  mondngf,  take  a  hoe4rott  (aach  aa  are 
made  pvrpoaely  for  eakea)  and  prop  it  before  the  fire  tiU  it  is 
well  heated.  Then  ikmr  a  tea-sancer,  and  filling  it  widi  bat* 
ter,  abake  It  aboat,  and  dap  it  to  the  hoe,  (which  most  be  pre- 
▼ioQsly  greased,)  and  the  batter  will  adhere  till  it  Is  baked. 
Repeat  diia  with  eadi  cake.  Keep  them  hot,  and  eat  tbem 
wKh  batter. 

BaLK  TOAST.— Boil  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  and  then  t^ce  il 
ofi^  and  stir  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  bitftef ,  mixed 
with  a  email  table-spoonful  of  flour.  Then  let  it  again  come  to 
a  bdl.  Have  ready  two  deep  plates  with  half  a  dozen  slices  of 
toast  in  eaeh.  Pour  the  milk  over  them  hot,  and  keep  ihem 
eoTeied  till  they  go  to  table.  Milk  toast  is  generally  eaten  a* 
bieak&st. 


POTATO  YEAST.— Pare  half  a  dozen  middle-eized  po- 
tatoes, and  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  soft  water,  mixed  witft  a 
Aandftil  of  hops,  till  quite  soft.  Then  mash  the  potatoes 
smooth,  not  leaving  in  a  single  lump.  Mix  with  them  a  hand- 
ftil  of  wheat  flour.  Set  a  siere  over  the  pan  in  which  you 
have  the  flour  and  mashed  potatoes,  and  strain  into  them  the 
hop-water  in  which  they  were  boiled.  Then  stir  the  mixtore 
Tery  hard,  and  afterwards  pass  it  through  a  cullender  to  dear 
it  of  lumps.  Let  it  staiid  tin  it  is  nearly  cold.  Then  stir  in 
foar  table-spoonfiils  of  strong  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  to  ferment. 
When  the  foam  has  sunk  down  in  the  middle,  (which  will  not 
be  for  several  hours,)  it  is  done  working.  Then  put  it  into  a 
stone  Jug  and  cork  It    Set  it  in  a  cool  place. 

This  yeast  will  be  found  extremely  good  for  raising  home- 
tttadii  htctAm 
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Yeiii  when  it  beeomM  sour  may  be  made  ti  to  nae  \>j  alii- 
liag  into  it  a  little  sal-aratua,  or  pearl-aah,  allowing  a  emala 
tea^^poonful  to  a  pint  of  yeast.  This  will  remore  the  acidiqr* 
and  improve  the  bread  in  lightness.  The  pearl-ash  must  be 
previously  melted  in  a  little  lukewarm  water. 


CREAM  CH£ES£.^The  efaeese  so  called  (of  whicb 
nnmbers  are  brought  to  Philadelphia  market)  is  not  in  reality 
made  of  cream,  but  of  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  theiefoce 
nnskimmed. 

Having  strained  into4i  tub  4.  bucket  of  new  milk,  turn  it  ia 
the  usual  way  with  rennet  water.  When  it  has  completely 
come,  take  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  press  it  down  upon  &e  tern 

» 

curd,  80  as  to  make  the  whey  rise  up  over  it.  As  the  whey 
rises,  dip  it  off  with  a  saucer  or  a  skimming  dish.  Then  eare- 
fully  put  the  curd  (as  whole  as  possible)  into  a  cheese-hoop, 
or  inould,  which  for  tMs  purpose  should  be  about  half  a  foot 
deep,  and  as  large  round  as  a  dinaer-plate— *firat  spieadmg  a 
dean  wet  doth  under  the  eurd,  and  folding  it  (the  doth)  over 
the  top.  Lay  a  large  brick  on  it,  or  something  of  equivdeoA 
weight,  and  let  the  whey  drain  gradaaUy  out  through  the  hdea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  It  must  not  be  pressed  haid,  aa 
when  finished  a  cream  cheese  should  be  only  about  the  con* 
aistence  of  firm  butter.  The  curd  will  sink  gradually  in  the 
mould  till  the  whole  mass  will  be  about  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  Let  it  remain  in  the  mould  six  hours,  by  which  time 
the  whey  should  cease  to  exude  from  it.  Otherwise,  it  moal 
be  left  in  somewhat 'longer. 

When  you  take  out  the  cheese,  rub  it  all  over  widi  a  Utile 
lard,  and  sprinkle  it  slightly  with  fine  salt.  Set  it  in  a  dry 
dark  place,  and  in  four  or  five  days  it  wiU  be  fit  for  »se» 
When  once  cut,  it  should  (if  the  weather  Is  warm)  be  eatev 
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lHiiii«dntely ;  but  if  ancut,  it  will  keep  a  week  in  a  cold  plaoe^ 
pTorlded  it  is  turned  tliree  or  four  times  n  day.  Send  it  to  table 
whole  on  a  large  plate,  and  eat  it  when  there  into  wedge- 
•haped  pieces  as  yoa  would  a  pie.  It  is  usually  eaten  at  tea 
or  supper,  and  is  by  most  persons  considered  a  delicacy. 


ALMOND  BREAD. — Blanch,  and  pound  in  a  mortar,  half 
a  pound  of  shelled  sweet  almonds  till  they  are  a  smooth  paste, 
adding  rose-water  as  you  pound  them.  They  should  be  done 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted.  Prepare  a  pound  of  loaf-«agar 
finely  powdered,  a  tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  (mace,  nutmeg, 
and  cinnamon,)  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  itaar. 
Take  fourteen  eggs,  and  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks. 
L^re  out  seyen  of  the  whites,  and  beat  the  other  seven  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Beat  the  yolks  till  very  thick  and  smooth,  and 
then  beat  the  sugar  gradually  into  them,  adding  the  spice. 
Next  sUr  in  the  white  of  egg,  then  the  Hour,  and  lastly  the 
almonds.    You  may  add  twelve  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Put  the  mixture  into  a  square  tin  pan,  (well  buttered,)  or 
Into  a  copper  or  tin  turban-mould,  and  set  it  immediately  in  a 
brisk  oven.    Ice  it  when  cool.    It  is  best  if  eaten  fresh. 

You  may  add  a  few  bitter  almonds  to  the  sweet  ones. 


CUSTARD  CAKES ^Mix  together  a  pound  of  rifted 

flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf^ugar.  DiTide 
fnto  four  a  pound  of  fresh  butter ;  mix  one-fourth  of  it  with  the 
flour,  and  make  it  into  a  dough.  Then  roll  it  out,  and  put  in 
the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  butter  at  three  more  rcll- 
tngs.    Set  the  paste  in  a  cool  place  till  the  custard  is  ready. 

For  the  custard,  beat  yeiy  light  the  yolk  only  of  eight  eggs, 
and  then  stir  them  gradually  into  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  adding 
Ihree  ounces  of  powdered  white  sugar,  a  grated  nutmeg,  and 
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I9l»$ay  peach-water,  or  essence  of  lemony  to  your  taste.  Pat 
^  mUtore  into  a  deep  dish  i  set  it  in  an  iron  bakio^  pan  or  a 
Dutch  OTcn  half  full  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.    Then  put  it  to  cool. 

In  the  mean  time  roll  out  the  paste  into  a  thin  sheet;  cut  it 
into  little  round  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  bake  them 
on  flat  tins.  When  they  are  done,  spread  some  of  the  cakes 
thickly  with  the  custard,  and  lay  others  on  the  top  of  them, 
making  them  fit  closely  in  the  manner  of  lids. 

You  may  bake  the  paste  in  patty-pans^like  shells,  and  pu| 
in  the  custard  after  they  come  out  of  the  oven.  If  the  custard 
is  baked  in  the  paste,  it  will  be  clammy  and  heary  at  the 
bottom. 

You  may  flavour  the  custard  with  vanilla. 


HONEY  GINGER  CAKE.— Rub  together  a  pound  of 
sifted  flour  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  Mil 
in,  a  teapcup  of  fine  brown  sugar,  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
strong  ginger,  and  (if  you  like  them)  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cairaway  seeds.  Having  beaten  five  eggs,  add  them  to  tbp 
mixture  alternately  with  a  pint  of  strained  honey ;  stirring  ip 
towards  the  last  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ash,  that  has 
been  melted  in  a  very  little  vingar.  ^ 

Having  beaten  or  stirred  the  mixture  long  enough  to  make 
it  perfectly  light,  transfer  it  to  a  square  iron  or  block-tin  pan, 
(which  must  be  well  buttered,)  put  it  into  a  moderate  oven, 
and  bake  it  an  hour  or  more,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness. 

When  cool,  cut  it  into  squares.  It  is  best  if  eaten  fiesb,  but 
it  will  keep  very  well  a  week. 


ROCK  CAKE ^Blanch  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  |h^lf4 

sweet  almonds,  and  bruise  them  fine  in  a  mortar,  but  not  to 
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ittoolh  pute  u  for  maeeaioons.  Add,  m  joa  povnd 
tttde  rose-water.  Beat  to  a  stiff  ftodi  the  whites  of  fuor  eggs, 
nd  then  beat  in  gradaally^  pound  of  powdered  loaf-Bii|^. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  lemon.  Then  mix  in  the  poonded 
almonds.  Flour  your  hands,  and  make  the  mixture  into  Utile 
cones  or  pointed  cakes.  Spread  sheets  of  damp,  thin,  whit» 
paper  on  buttered  sheets  of  tin,  and  put  the  rock  cakes  on  it« 
xaiher  far  apart.  Sprinkle  each  with  powdered  loaf^«ugar. 
Bake  them  of  a  pale  brown,  in  a  brisk  oren.  They  will  ba 
done  in  a  few  minutes. 
When  cold,  take  them  off  the  papers. 


FROZEN  CUSTARD.--4Slice  a  Tanilla  bean,  and  boil  it 
dowly  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  till  all  the  streng^th  is  extracted 
and  the  milk  highly  flsToured  with  the  ranilla.  Tlien  strain 
it,  and  set  it  aside.  Mix  a  quart  of  cream  and  a  pint  of  milk, 
or,  if  you  cannot  procure  cream,  take  three  pints  of  rich  milk, 
aad  put  them  into  a  skillet  or  sauce-pan.  Set  it  on  hot  eoals, 
■ad  boil  it.  When  it  has  come  to  a  b<Hl,  mix  a  tahle-qKKMiliil 
of  flour  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  stir  it  into  liie 
boiling  liquid.  Afterwards  add  six  eggs,  (whidi  hare  beeo 
beaten  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,)  pouring  them 
■lowly  into  the  mixture.  Tkke  care  to  stir  it  all  the  time  it  is 
boUing.  Five  minutes  afler,  stir  in  gradually  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  then  the  decoction  of  vanilla.  HaT- 
iflg  stiried  it  hard  a  few  moments,  take  it-off  the  fire,  and  set 
it  to  cool.  When  quite  cold,  put  it  into  a  mould  and  freeie  it, 
■•  you  would  ice-cream,  for  which  it  frequently  passes. 
.  \  You  may  flarour  it  with  a  tearSpoonfnl  of  strong  oil  of  lemon, 
■timd  in  Just  before  yon  take  it  from  the  fire,  or  with  a  quaitsr 
ui  ■  poond  of  shelled  bitter  almonds,  blanched,  pounded  1ft 
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miNrtar  with  rose-water,  and  tfaeo  bdled  in  half  a  j^  of 
ilk,  till  the  flavoar  is  extracted.    Then  use  the  sulk  only. 


CHERRY  CORDIAL ^Take  a  bushel  of  fine  ripe  chw- 

ries,  either  red  or  black,  or  mixed ;  stone  them,  put  them  into 
a  clean  wooden  vessel,  and  mash  them  with  a  mallet  or  beetle. 
Then  boil  them  about  ten  minutes,  and  strain  the  juice.  To 
each  quart  of  juice  allow  a  quart  of  water,  a  pound  of  sugrar, 
and  a  quart  of  brandy*  Boil  in  the  water  (before  yon  mix  it 
with  the  juice)  two  ounces  of  cloves,  and  four  ounces  of  cinna- 
mon ;  then  strain  out  the  spice.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  stone 
jug,  or  a  demijohn,  and  cork  it  tightly.  Bottle  it  in  two  or 
three  months. 


COMMON  ICE  CREAM..-Split  into  pieoee  a 
been,  and  boil  it  in  a  very  little  mUk  till  the  flavour  is  well 
extracted ;  then  strain  it.  Mix  two  table-spooninls  of  arrow- 
root powder,  or  the  same  quantity  of  fine  powdered  stareht 
with  jost  sufficient  cold  miHc  to  make  it  a  thin  paste ;  rubbing 
it  till  quite  smooth.  Mix  together  a  pint  of  orsam  and  a  plat  of 
rich  milk ;  and  afterwards  stir  in  the  preparation  of  arrow-root, 
and  the  milk  in  ^hich  the  vanilla  has  been  boiled.  Beat  it  very 
hard,  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  beating  it  very 
hard  again.  Then  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  freeeer  placed  in 
a  tub  that  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water ;  and  sur- 
round the  freezer  on  all  sides  with  ice  broken  finely,  and  mixed 
with  coarse  salt.  Beat  the  cream  hard  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
let  it  rest;  occasionally  taking  off  the  cover,  and  scraping 
down  with  a  long"  spoon  the  cream  that  sticks  to  the  sides. 
When  it  is  well  frozen,  transfer  it  to  a  mould;  sniToiini 
it  with  fresh  salt  and  ice,  and  then  freeze  it  over  again* 


fjKf  dij»;bptxoji«  foe  coaj(iv«« 


If  jon  with  to  IUtow  U  vilh  knoo  lirtOTd  of  faBiUa«  tdi»« 
laig«  Inmp  of  the  sugar  befgro  yo«  powder  it.  aad  nb  h  m 
the  oatside  of  a  laige  lemon  till  the  yellow  is  all  nibbed  off 
apon  the  sugar.  Tlieii,  when  the  sagar  is  all  powdered,  no, 
with  it  the  juice* 

For  strawberry  ice  cream,  mix  with  the  powdered  sugar  the 
jnioe  of  a  i^uart  of  ripe  strawbenies  sqaeesed  throogb  a  Iimb 
bag. 


nNK  CHAMPAGNE  JELLY.-.B*  up  the  white  of 
■n  egg  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  stir  it  hard  into  three  wine- 
giasses  of  filtered  water.  Put  twelre  ounces  of  the  beet  doi»- 
ble-refined  loaf-sugar  (powdered  fine  and  sifVed)  into  a  skfflet 
lined  with  porcelain.  Pour  on  it  the  white  of  egg  and  water, 
and  stir  it  till  dissolved.  Then  add  twelve  grains  of  cochineal 
fiowdnr.  Set  it  over  a  moderate  fixe,  and  boil  it  and  afcim  it 
Ifll  tfiesena  ceases  to  rise.  Then  strain  it  through  a  raj6aB 
sisve.  Have  ready  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  isinglass  that  has 
been  boiled  in  a  little  water  till  quite  dissolved.  Strain  kk 
and  while  the  boiled  sugar  is  Inkewaim  mix  it  with  the  iaia' 
glass,  adding  a  pint  of  pink  champagne  and  the  juice  of  a  large 
ISDum.  Run  it  through  a  linen  bag  into  a  mould.  When  it 
has  congealed  so  as  to  be  quite  firm,  wrap  a  wet  delh  round 
the  outside  of  the  mould,  and  turn  out  the  jelly  into  a  giast 
oish ;  or  serve  it  broken  up,  in  jelly  glasses,  or  glass  caps. 

hSljiPXf  be  made  in  a  aimilar  manner  of  Madeira,  maia»* 
qnn,  or  noyao* 


A  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE.— Boil  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  m 
spill  vanilla  bean,  till  all  the  flavour  is  extracted.  Thrastnia 
ikB  aulk,  and  when  it  is  cold  stir  into  it  the  yolks  of  fioar 
beaten  eggs,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  loa£«qgar 
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Mmmer  fldi  cuttard  Are  mintites  oyer  hot  coals,  bat  do  not 
lot  it  come  to  a  boil.  Then  set  it  away  to  cool.  HaTing' 
boiled  an  oonee  of  the  best  Rassian  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water 
till  it  is  entirely  dissolTed  and  the  water  redaced  to  one-half, 
strain  it  into  the  costard,  stir  it  hard,  and  set  it  aside  to  get 
qnite  cold. 

Whip  to  a  stiff  firoth  a  quart  of  rich  cream,  taking  it  off  in 
spoonfuls  as  yon  do  it,  and  patting  it  to  drain  on  an  inTcrted 
siere.  When  the  castard  is  quite  cold,  (but  not  yet  set  or 
congealing,)  stir  thV  whipt  cream  gradually  into  it. 

Take  a  circular  mould  of  the  shape  of  a  drum,  the  sides 
being  straight.  Cut  to  fit  it  two  round  slices  from  the  top  and 
bottom  of  an  almond  sponge-cake ;  glaze  them  with  white  of 
egg,  and  lay  one  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  reserving  the 
other  for  the  top.    You  can  get  the  mould  at  a  tinner^s. 

Having  thus  coYered  the  bottom,  line  the  sides  of  the  mould 
with  more  of  the  sponge-cake,  cut  into  long  squares  and  glased 
an  oter  with  white  of  egg.  They  must  be  placed  so  as  to 
stand  up  all  round — each  wrapping  a  little  orer  the  other  so 
as  to  leave  not  the  smallest  racancy  between ;  and  they  most 
be  cut  exactly  the  height  of  the  mould,  and  trimmed  evenly. 
Then  fill  up  with  the  custard  and  cream  when  it  is  Just  begin- 
ning to  congeal ;  and  cover  the  top  with  the  other  round  sHce 
if  cake. 

Set  the  mould  in  a  tub  of  pounded  ice  mixed  with  coarse 
salt ;  and  let  it  remain  forty  minutes,  or  near  an  hoot.  Then 
turn  out  the  Charlotte  on  a  china  dish.  Have  ready  an  icing, 
made  in  tiie  usual  manner  of  beaten  white  of  egg  and  powderea 
sugar,  flavoured  with  essence  of  lemon.  Spread  it  smoothly 
over  the  top  of  the  Charlotte,  which  when  the  icing  is  dry  will 
be  ready  to  serve.  They  are  introduced  at  large  parties,  tad 
h  Is  usual  to  hare  two  or  four  of  them. 


A  OHAHIiOTTE  P0IiONll«E.-««l  opar  «  #  1««  itoi 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  eceaan.  WhUe  it  ia  boiting  have  nsdjaiK 
jidlikM  of  «|faf  beelea  ap  with  Uro  lable«p(M>afiik  of  pewtoad 
anowHToot,  or  fine  dour.  Stir  tUa  giadaafly  into  4he  boiling 
o«ean»  taking  caie  lo  have  it  perfactlj  anooih  aad  fiee  firam 
lompa.  Ten  minutea  will  aoffioe  for  the  egg  and  creaia  to  bofl 
togettier.  Then  divide  the  mixture  by  putting  it  iato  Ivo 
nepaiate  aance-pana. 

"Dien  mix  with  it,  in  one  of  the  pana,  ttx  ooneea  of  cbooo- 
late  acraped  fine,  two  onncea  of  powder^  ioaf-eogtf ,  and  a 
qnuter  of  a  pound  of  maocaroona,  broken  up.  When  it  has  come 
lo  a  hard  boil,  take  it  off,  atir  it  well,  pour  it  into  a  bow),  and 
net  it  away  to  cool. 

Have  ready,  for  the  other  aanoe-pan  of  «ream  and  egg^  n 
doxen  bitter  almooda,  and  four  ouncea  of  ahelled  a weet  aJmcndn 
•r  piataehio  nnta,  all  blanebed  and  pounded  in  a  moiiar  widi 
loae-water  to  a  amooth  paalc,  and  auxed  with  an  oonoe  of 
ekm  aiao  ponnded.  Add  four  ouneee  of  powdered  aagar ;  and 
to  oolonr  it  green,  two  laige  apoonfnla  of  apiaaeh  jaioe  tba* 
haa  been  atrained  through  a  aieve.  Stir  thia  ndxtaisa  into  Ae 
other  half  of  the  cream»  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil*  Thenfutil 
aaidetococ^. 

Cut  a  large  aponge^eake  into  alieeB  half  an  ineh  thii^ 
Spread  one  alice  thickly  with  the  chocolate  cream,  and  corer 
another  alice  with  the  almond  cream.  Do  thia  altemalely 
(piling  ikem  evenly  on  a  china  dish)  till  all  the  ingvedienia 
are  need  up.  You  may  arrange  it  in  the  original  form  of  the 
aponge-eake  before  it  waa  cut,  or  in  a  pyramid.  Have  ready 
the  whitea  of  the  six  egge  whipped  to  a  stiff  fro^,  with  whieli 
have  been  gradually  mixed  aix  ounces  of  powdered  aagar,  and 
twelve  drops  of  oil  of  lemon.  With  a  spoon  heap  thia  merin- 
gue (m  tne  French  call  it)  idl  over  the  pile  of  eake,  to.,  and 


tea  aift  powdeied  sngar  over  it.  Set  it  in  a  T«ry  slow  owb 
till  the  outside  beeouesa  Kgfat  browa  colour* 

Serve  it  np  cold,  ornamented  according  to  jonr  taste. 

If  yon  find  the  chocolate  cream  too  thin,  add  mora  maeca* 
roons.  If  the  almond  cream  is  too  thin,  mix  in  more  ponnoea 
citron.  If  either  of  the  mixtures  is  too  thick,  dilate  it  with 
more  cream. 

This  is  superior  to  a  Charlotte  Russe. 


APPLE  COMPOTE.--Take  large  ripe  pippin  apples. 
Pare,  core,  and  weigh  them,  and  to  each  pound  allow  a  pound 
of  fine  loaf-sugar  and  two  lemons.  Parboil  the  apples,  and 
Aen  set  them  out  to  cool.  Pare  off  very  nicely  with  a  pen- 
knife the  yellow  rind  of  the  lemons,  taking  care  not  to  break 
it ;  and  then  with  scissora  trim  the  edges  to  an  even  width  all 
along.  Put  the  lemon-rind  to  boil  in  a  little  sauce-pan  by  it- 
self, till  it  becomes  tender,  and  then  set  it  to  cool.  Allow 
htdf  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar;  and  when  it  is 
melted,  set  it  on  the  fire  in  the  preserving  kettle,  put  in  tiie 
apples,  and  boO  them  slowly  till  they  are  clear  and  tender  all 
through,  but  not  tin  they  break ;  skimming  the  syrup  care- 
fully. After  yon  have  taken  out  the  apples,  add  the  lemon- 
Juice,  put  in  the  lemon-peel,  and  boil  it  till  quite  trensparent. 
When  the  whole  is  cold,  put  the  apples  with  the  syrup  into 
glass  dishes,  and  dispose  the  wreaths  of  lemon-peel  fancifnlly 
sbont  them.  ^ 


APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  NEW  RECEIPTS. 
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ORANGE  CAKE.~Take  fbiu  ripe  onnges,  and  zoU  then 
under  your  hand  on  the  table.    Break  up  a  pound  of  the  beet 
loaf-Bugar,  and  on  some  of  the  pieces  rub  off  the  yellow  nnd 
of  the  oranges.    Then  cut  the  oranges,  and  squeeze  their  jiiioe 
through  a  strainer.    Powder  the  sugar,  and  mix  the  orange- 
juice  with  it;  reaerying  a  little  of  the  juice  to  flaToor  the 
icing.    Wash,  and  squeeze  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  a  povoid 
of  the  best/res^  butter,  till  you  have  extracted  whatever  miUc 
and  salt  may  have  been  in  it,  as  they  will  impede  the  lightness 
of  the  cake.    C  ut  up  the  butter  in  the  pan  of  sugar  and  orange, 
and  stir  it  hard  till  perfectly  light,  white,  and  creamy.    Sift 
into  a  pan  fourteen  ounces  (two  ounces  less  than  a  pound)  of 
fine  flour.    Beat  ten  eggs  till  they  are  as  thick  and  smooth  as 
a  fine  boiled  custard.    Then  stir  them,  by  degrees,  into  the 
butter  and  sugar,  alternately  with  the  flour,  a  little  of  each  at 
4  time.     Continue  to  beat  the  whole  yeiy  hard  for  some  time 
after  all  the  ingredients  are  in;  as  this  cake  requires  a  great 
deal  of  beating.     Have  ready  a  large  square,  shallow  pan, 
well  buttered.    Put  in  the  mixture,  and  set  it  immediately  into 
a  brisk  oven.    It  must  be  thoroughly  baked,  otherwise  it  will 
be  heavy,  streaked,  and  unfit  to  eat.    The  time  of  baking 
must  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  but  it  requires 
a  much  longer  time  than  pound-oake,  queen'^ake,  'or  Spanish 
buns.    When  it  shrinks  from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  looks 
as  if  done,  try  it  by  sticking  in  the  middle  of  it,  down  to  the 

bottom,  a  twig  from  a  corn-broom,  or  something  similart    If 
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iks  twig  comes  out  dry  and  clean,  the  cake  is  done;  but  if  the 
twig  lemains  moist  and  clammy,  let  the  cake  lemain  Jpnger  in 
the  oven.  When  it  is  quite  done,  make  an  icing  of  beaten 
white  of  eggj  and  powdered  loafHsugar,  mixed  with  a  spoonfbl 
or  more  of  orange  juice.  Dredge  the  cake  with  flour,  then 
wipe  off  the  flour  and  spread  on  the  icing  thick  and  erenlyy 
scoring  it  in  large  squares.  Before  you  put  it  into  baskets, 
cut  the  cake  into  squares  about  ^e  usual  size  of  a  Spanish 
bun.    It  should  be  eaten  fresh,  being  best  the  day  it  is  baked. 

This  cake  will  be  found  yery  fine.  It  is,  of  course,  best 
when  oranges  are  ripe  and  in  perfection,  as  the  orange  flarour 
should  be  Tory  high.  We  recommend  that  at  the  first  trial  of 
this  receipt,  the  batter  shall  be  baked  in  small  tins,  such  as 
are  used  for  queen-cake,  or  Naples  biscuit,  as  there  will  thus 
be  less  risk  of  its  being  well  baked  than  if  done  in  a  larger 
pan.  When  they  seem  to  be  done,  one  of  the  little  cakes  can 
be  taken  out  and  broken  open,  and  if  more  baking  is  found 
necessary,  the  others  can  thus  be  continued  longer  in  die  oven. 
After  some  experience,  an  orange  cake  may  be  baked,  like  a 
pound  cake,  in  a  large  tin  pan  with  a  tube  in  the  centre ;  or  in 
a  turban  mould,  and  handsomely  iced  and  ornamented  when 
done.    A  fine  orange  cake  will,  when  cut,  perfume  the  table. 

Lemon  cake  may  be  made  and  baked  in  a  similar  manner, 
adding  also  a  little  lemon  juice  to  the  icing. 


CITRON  CAK£.~Cut  a  pound  of  candied  citnm  into 

slips.    Spread  it  on  a  large  dish.    Sprinkle  it  thickly  with 

gifted  flour  till  it  is  entirely  white  with  it,  tumbling  the  citron 

about  with  your  hands  till  every  piece  is  'well  covered  with 

flour.     Then  sift  into  a  pan  fourteen  ounces  (two  ounces 

less  than  a  pound)  of  flour.    Beat  together  in  a  deep  pan,  till 

perfoetiy  light,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  cut  up  in  a  pound  of 
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powdand  loaf^ngar.  Then  add,  by  degrees,  a  glmas  of  wioB, 
m  glass  ^  brand  J,  and  a  table-spoonfol  of  povrdered  maee  and 
eiBBamon  mixed,  and  a  powdered  nntmeg.  Have  ready  tvdrc 
eggs  beaten  in  a  shallow  pan  tUl  rery  smooth  and  thick.  Slir 
Ae  beaten  egg  into  the  beaten  batter  and  engar,  alternately 
with  the  floor  and  citron,  a  little  at  a  time  of  each.  Then,  at 
the  last,  stir  the  whole  very  hard.  Butter  a  large  tin  pan  (one 
with  a  tid>e  in  the  centre  will  be  best),  put  in  the  miztaTe,  srt 
it  directly  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  it  at  least  four  bonis. 
It  will  be  the  better  for  remedning  in  till  the  OTen  grows  cold. 

When  the  cake  is  cool,  ice  and  ornament  it. 

Common  pound  cakes  are  now  vexy  much  out  of  nae.    Tiny 
an  considered  old-fashioned. 


BOSTON  CREAM  CAKES_From  a  quart  of  rich  milk 
or  cream  take  half  a  pint,  and  put  it  into  a  small  saucepan, 
with  a  Tanilla  bean,  and  a  stick  of  the  best  Ceylon  cinnamon, 
1»oken  in  pieces.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  it  boil 
till  the  milk  is  highly  flaroured  with  the  Tanilla  and  cinnamon. 
Then  strain  it,  take  out  the  Tanilla  bean,  wipe  it,  and  put  it 
away,  as  it  will  do  for  the  same  purpose  a  second  Ume.  Mix 
the  flaToured  milk  with  the  other  pint  and  a  half,  and  let  it  get 
quite  cold.  Beat  Tery  light  Me  yolka  only  of  twelre  eggs,  and 
stir  them  into  the  milk  alternately  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
or  more,  of  powdered  white  sugar.  Put  this  custard  mixture 
into  a  tin  pan,  set  it  in  a  Dutch  oTon  or  something  stmyar, 
poor  round  the  pan  some  boiling  water,  enough  to  reach  half- 
way up  its  sides,  and  bake  the  custard  ten  minutes.  Instesi^ 
of  Tanilla,  you  may  flaTour  the  custard  by  boiling,  in  the  half 
pint  of  milk,  a  handful  of  brtter  almonds  or  peach  kernels, 
blanched  and  broken  in  half,  and  stirring  into  the  custaid  when 
it  has  done  baking,  but  is  still  hot,  a  wine  glass  of  rose  water. 
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Ab  rose  water  loses  most  of  its  taste  by  cooking,  it  is  best, 
when  practicable^  to  add  it  after  the  article  is  taken  from  the  fire* 
In  the  mean  time  let  another  mixture  be  prepared  as  follows. 
Sift  half  a  pound  of  fine  flour,  cut  up  half  a  pound  of  frealx 
butter  in  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  and  set  it  on  a  stove  or  near  the 
fire  till  the  butter  is  soft  but  not  melted.  Then  stir  it  well  and 
take  it  off.  Beat  eight  whole  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them 
gradually  into  the  milk  and  butter,  in  turn  with  the  flour. 
Take  care  to  have  this  batter  very  smooth,  and  quite  free  from 
lumps.  Having  beaten  and  stined  it  thoroughly,  put  it  in  equal 
portions  into  deep  pattypans  with  plain  unscolloped  sides,  filling 
them  but  little  more  than  half,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  cakes 
to  rise  in  baking.  The  pattypans  must  be  previously  buttered. 
When  the  mixture  is  in,  sprinkle  powdered  loaf-sugar  over  the 
top  of  each.  Set  them  immediately  into  a  brisk  oven,  and 
bake  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes. 
They  must  be  well  browned.  When  done,  take  them  out,  and 
open  in  the  side  of  each  (while  quite  hot)  a  slit  or  cut,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  portion  of  the  custard  that  has  been  made 
for  them.  Put  in  with  a  spoon  as  much  of  this  custard  as 
will  amply  filhthe  cavity  or  hollow  in  the  middle  of  each  cake. 
Then  close  the  slit  nicely,  by  pinching  and  smoothing  it  with 
your  thumb  and  finger,  and  set  the  cakes  to  cool.  They  should 
be  eaten  fresh.  In  summer  they  will  not  keep  till  next  day 
unless  they  are  set  on  ice.  If  properly  made,  they  will  be 
found  delicious. 


CONNECTICUT  LOAF  CAKE— For  this  cake  yoa 
must  prepare,  the  day  before,  three  pounds  of  sifted  floor,  two 
pounds  of  powdered  white  sugar,  four  nutmegs,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace  powdered  ^JifigflpwjSffliidfcjL  ^^^"^ 
,«i«n8,  two  pounds  of  '^W^^C^M^  and  drieiXW 
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yM  mmj  subttitiite  for  the  currants  two  additional  pnaiiof 
z«ittii8),,aiid  half  a  poand  of  ciuon  cut  lajige.    Thenim, 
euTBiita,  and  citron  must  be  spread  oO  a  large  dish,  and  died^ 
thickly  OTCf  with  flour,  which  must  be  mixed  well  among  to 
with  yoar  hands,  so  as  to  coat  them  all  completely.  Ttob 
to  pieTBUt  their  sinking  in  a  clod  to  the  bottom  while  theoke 
is  baking,  and  should  always  be  done  with  whatew  fiait  is 
used  in  either  cakes  or  puddings.     Pat  the  spice  into  l»lf» 
pint  of  white  wine,  cover  it,  and  let  it  infuse  all  night.    Not 
morning,  hare  ready  two  pounds  of  the  best  fiesh  butter,  crt 
small,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  a  pint  of  warm  new  mUk,  and  half 
a  pint  of  fresh  strong  yea^t,  procured,  if  possible,  fitm  a 
brewer  or  baker.     Rub  half  the  butter  into  the  flour,  addi^ 
half  the  sugar;  wet  it  with  the  miJk,  and  add  three  of «»» 
eggs,  and  the  wine,  and  the  yeast.   Stir  and  mix  it  thorongWy. 
Then  cover  it  and  set  it  to  rise.     It  should  be  perfectly  fight 
by  evening.    Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  butter  and 
sugar,  and  the  three  remaining  eggs.     Mix  it  well,  and 
again  to  rise  till  eariy  next  morning.     Then  add  gradnally  die 
fruit,  setting  it  again  to  rise  for  two  or  three  hoars,    ^f^ 
is  perfectiy  light  for  the  last  time,  butter  a  large  deep  pan,** 
put  in  the  mixture.    The  oven  must  first  be  made  very,  ^^  ^ 
then  allowed  to  cool  down  so  as  to  bake  rather  slowly, 
too  hot,  it  will  scorch  and  crust  the  cake  on  the  outside,  m^^ 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  penetrating  any  farther,  and  the  inswe 
will  then  be  soddened  and  heavy.    A  common-siaed  loaK«* 
may  remain  in  the  oven  from  three  to  four  hours. 


CLOVE  CAKES.-.Rub  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  (c«t«P) 
into  three  pounds  of  sifted  flour;  adding,  by  degrees,  a  y^ 
of  fine  b"*''^  n  ®^gaff]5jL?n  ounce  of  cloves  ground  or  po^* 
•  '-•d,  and  sufficient  West  l^  ^^lasses  to  wet  the 
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faito  a  stiff  dough,  mixings  in  at  the  last  a  small  t^a-spooofiil 
of  sal-atatua  dissohrsd  in  a  very  little  yinegar.  Roll  the  doi^ 
out  into  a  sheet  of  paste,  and  cut  oat  the  cakes  with  a  tin 
stamp,  or  with  the  edge  of  a  tambler.  Pat  them  in  hattasad 
pans,  and  bake  them  a  qaarter  of  an  honr  or  more.  They  wiU 
eontinae  good  a  long  time,  if  kept  diy,  and  are  exeeUeal  to 
take  to  sea.  

SOFT  GINGERBREAD Beat  to  a  cream  half  a  pound 

of  fresh  butter  cut  up  in  a  deep  pan,  among  half  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  and  at  the  beginning  set  near  the  fire  to  soften 
it  a  little,  but  not  to  melt  it.  Add  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
ginger,  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  cloves.  Then  stir  into  it,  alternately,  a  pint 
of  West  India  molasses,  and  three  pints  of  sifted  flour,  and  six 
well-beaten  eggs.  Lastly,  dissolve  a  small  tea-spoonful  of 
pearl-asil  in  a  pint  of  sour  milk,  and  stir  it,  while  foaming, 
into  the  mixture*  Put  it  immediately  into  shallow  square  tin 
pans,  well  buttered,  and  place  it  in  an  oven  not  too  hot,  or  it 
will  bum  the  outside,  and  leave  the  inside  raw  and  heavy* 
This  cake  requires  long  beating,  and  much  baking. 


FINB  COOKIES*— 4Sift  into  a  pan  five  large  tea-cupslhl 

of  flour,  and  rub  into  it  one  tea-cup  of  firesh  butter;  add  two 

oups  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  carraway 

seeds;  wet  it  with  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  a  little  rose-water. 

Add,  at  the  last,* a  small  tearspoonful  of  sal-aratos  dissolved 

in  a  very  little  vinegar  or  soar  milk.    Knead  the  whole  welL 

RoH  it  out  into  a  sheet.     Cut  it  into  cakes  with  a  stamp  or  a 

tambler  edge ;  put  them  into  a  battered  pan,  and  bid^e  tham 

about  fifteen  minutes.    Instead  of  oanaway  seeds,  you  nay 

use  currants,  picked,  washed,  and  dried. 
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INDIAN  CUP  CAKE8...^m  a  pint  and  a  half  of  y«ilMr 
Mim  meal,  and  mix  it  with  half  a  |Hat  wheat  floor.  Beat 
two  eggs  vvry  light,  and  then  stir  them  gradualljr  ialo  te 
neal,  in  tarn  with  almoet  a  quart  of  mut  miik.  If  yoa  ha*a 
no  aoiir  milh  from  the  pieoading  day,  yon  can  turn  some  sweet 
tailk  aovr  by  setting  it  in  the  sun.  Lasdy,  dissolve  a  tear 
spoonful  of  sal-aratos,  or  a  reiy  small  tea-epoonful  of  pe8il<«Bh 
in  a  little  of  the  sour  milk  reserved  for  the  purpose.  The  bat- 
ter must  be  as  thick  as  that  for  a  pound-cake.  More  Indisn 
meal  may  be  necessary.  Stir  it  at  the  last  into  the  mixtoie, 
which,  while  foaming,  must  be  put  into  buttered  ci]^s»  or  little 
tin  pans,  and  set  immediately  into  an  oven,  brisk  bnt  not  too 
hot.  When  well  baked,  turn  out  the  cakes,  and  send  fhem 
warm  to  the  brcakfast-table.    Eat  them  with  butter. 

In  using  sal-aratus,  pearl-ash,  or  soda,  always  recollect  that 
neither  of  these  articles  will  have  any  effect  in  improving  the 
lightness  of  the  batter  or  dough,  unless  they  come  in  contMt 
with  an  acid,  without  which  they  will  not  efiervesoe.    In 
foaming  up,  the  acidity  of  the  sour  milk,  lemon-juice,  vinegar, 
cider,  yeast,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  immediately  evaporates: 
so  that  no  unpleasant  flavour  is  communicated.    Sour  milk, 
therefore,  should  always  be  used  instead  of  sweet  milk,  if  the 
lightness  of  the  cake  is  to  be  assisted  by  pearl-^ash,  sal-«iato8, 
<»8oda. 


APPLE  BREAD  PUDDING._Pare,  eore,  and  slioe  thin, 
a  dosen  or  more  fins  jniey  pippins,  or.  belKflowers,  strewing 
among  them  some  bits  of  the  yellow  rind  of  a  large  lemon 
that  has  been  pared  very  diin,  and  sqneeaing  over  them  the 
jfiioe  of  the  lemon.  Or  substitute  a  tea-spoonfnl  of  essence 
of  lemon.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  large  deep  dish  with  a  thbk 
layer  of  the  sliced  apples.    Strew  it  thickly  with  brown  sugar. 
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^  Tken  floatter  on  a  few  very  small  bits  of  the  best  fresh  butter. 

'  Next  strew  over  it  a  thin  layer  of  grated  bzead-crumbs.    After* 

'  wards  another  thick  layer  of  apple,  followed  by  sogar,  bat(0r« 

)  and  bread-crombs  as  before.    Continue  this  till  yon  get  the 

i  dish  full,  finishing  with  a  thin  layer  of  crumbs.    Put  the  dish 

i  into  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  the  pudding  well,  asoerlaiiiinf 

1  that  the  apples  are  thoroughly  done  and  as  soft  ^s  marmalade. 

Send  it  to  table  either  hot  or  cold,  and  eat  it  with  cream-sauce, 

or  with  butter,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  stirred  to  a  cream.    This 

pudding  is  in  some  places  called  by  the  homely  names  of  Browm 

Betty,  or  Pan  Dowdy.    It  will  require  far  less  baking,  if  the 

apples  are  previously  stewed  soil,  and  aflerwards  mixed  with 

the  sugar  and  lemon.    Then  put  it  into  the  dish,  in  layers, 

interpersed  (as  above)  with  bits  of  butter,  and  layers  of  grated 

crumbs.    It  will  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  grated 

nutmeg,  mixed  with  the  apples. 


APPLE  CUSTARDS.— Take  fine  juicy  apples,  sufficient 
when  stewed  to  fill  two  soup  plates.  Pare,  core,  and  slice 
them.  Add  a  lump  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  a  wahmt,  and 
the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon;  and  stew  them  with  as  little  wafer 
as  can  possibly  keep  them  from  burning.  They  mtffit  be 
stewed  till  they  are  quite  soft  all  through,  but  not  broken. 
Then  mash  them  well  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  and  make 
them  very  sweet  vrith  fine  brown  sugar.  Squeeze  in  the  jirice 
of  a  lemon,  or  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  lemon.  When 
the  apple  is  quite  cold,  add  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  table-spoonful 
of  brandy,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  cream,  mixed  with  a  table* 
spoonful  of  finely-grated  bread  crumbs,  and  the  well-beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Stir  the  whole  very  hardv  Cover  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  two  soup  plates  with  thin  puff-paste,  and  put  a 
thick  paste  round  the  edges,  notching  it  handsomely.    Then 
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fill  op  with  the  mixture,  and  beke  it  about  half  an  hoar.  Or 
you  may  bake  it  in  cups,  without  any  paste.  If  for  cops,  pie- 
pars  double  the  above  quantity  of  apple  and  other  ingredieots. 
Peach  custards  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner,  of  Jii» 
ripe  fiee-etone  peaches,  pared,  stoned,  quartered,  and  stewed 
without  any  water.    Omit  the  lemon,  and  add  two  eggs. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUMPKIN  PIE— Take  a  quart  d 
stewed  pumpkin.    Put  it  into  a  sieve,  and  press  and  strain  it 
M  dry  as  possible.    Then  set  it  away  to  get  cold.    Beat  eight 
eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  ^dually  into  the  pumpkin,  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  turn  with  a  quart  of  rich  cream  and  a  pound 
cf  sugar.     Mix  together  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
mace,  two  powdered  nutmegs,  and  a  table-epoonfiil  of  ground 
ginger,  and  stir  them  into  the  other  ingredients.     When  all  is 
mixed,  stir  the  whole  very  hard.     Cover  the  bottom  of  your 
pie-dishes  with  a  thin  paste,  and  fill  them  nearly  to  the  top 
with  the  mixture.     Cut  out  narrow  stripes  of  paste  with  your 
Jagging-iron,  and  lay  them  across  the  tops  of  your  pies.    Bake 
them  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    Send  them  to 
table  cool.    They  are  best  the  day  they  are  baked.    Some  per- 
sons prefer  them  without  any  paste  beneath,  the  dishes  being 
filled  entirely  with  the  mixture ;  and  if  they  have  broad  edges, 
a  border  of  thick  puff-paste  may  be  laid  along  tiie  edge,  and 
handsomely  notched.    We  think  this  the  best  way;  as  paste 
that  is  baked  under  any  mixture  that  has  milk  and  eggs  in  it, 
is  liable,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture,  to  become  clammy 
and  heavy,  and  is  therefore  unwholesome. 


WEST  INDIA  COCOA-NUT  PUDDING.— Cut  up  and 

skin  a  large  ripe  cocoa-nut,  and  grate  it  fine.    Then  put  the 
grated  cocoa-nut  into  a  clean  cloth,  and  squeese  and  press  it 
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^  all  the  moisture  is  taken  out  Spread  it  on  a  broad  tin  pan, 
and  stand  it  up  to  dry,  either  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire,  stir- 
ring  it  up  occasionally  with  your  hands.  When  quite  dry 
weigh  a  pound  of  it.  Beat  very  light  sixteen  eggs  (omitting 
the  whites  of  four)  and  then  beat  into  them,  gradually,  a  pound 
of  powdered  loafnsugar,  and  a  wine  glass  of  rose-water.  Then 
gjiye  the  whole  a  hard  stining.  Put  the  mixture  into  deep 
dishes,  and  lay  puff-paste  round  their  edges  handsomely  notched. 
Bake  them  about  half  an  hoar. '  Send  them  to  table  cold  with 
white  sugar  grated  over  the  tq[>. 


YANKEE  TEA  CAKES Cut  up  half  a  pound  of  fresh 

butter  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  warm  it  a  little,  so  as  to  soften  but 
not  melt  the  butter.  Add,  gradually,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  in  turn  with  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a  pound 
of  sifled  flour,  fiuishing  with  half  a  jill  of  strong  fresh  yeast. 
Set  the  mixtuse  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  It  will  most  probably 
be  five  hours  before  it  is  light  enough  to  bake,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  made  in  the  forenoon.  When  it  has  risen  high, 
and  the  top  is  covered  with  bubbles,  butter  some  cups,  and 
bake  it  in  them  about  twenty  minutes.  When  done,  turn  the 
oakes  out  on  large  plates ;  send  them  to  table  hot,  and  split 
and  butter  them.  To  open  these  cakes,  pull  them  apart  with 
your  fingers. 

GELATINE  JELLY.— Gelatine  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  calves  feet  in  making  jelly.  It  is  prepared  in  light  yellow* 
ish  sheets,  and  can  be  purchased  at  the  druggists'.  -  The  chief 
advantage  in  gelatine  is,  that  by  keeping  it  in  the  house,  yon  cmi 
always  have  it  ready  for  use,  and  the  jelly  made  with  it  may 
be  commenced  and  finished  the  same  day :  while,  if  you  use 
calves'  feet,  they  must  be  boiled  the  day  before,     Also»  yen 


r 
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may  chanee  to  live  in  a  place  where  calTes*  feet  cannot  at  all 
times  be  procured,  and  then  a  box  of  gelatine,  always  at  handt 
may  be  found  very  conTenient.  The  cost  is  aboat  the  same, 
whether  the  jelly  is  made  of  calres'  feet  or  of  gelatine.  That 
of  calves*  feet  will  generally  be  the  firmest,  and  will  keep  two 
or  three  days  in  a  cold  place  or  when  set  on  ice ;  that  of  gelap 
tine,  if  not  used  on  the  day  that  it  is  made,  will  sometimes 
melt  and  beoome  liquid  again.  Its  greatest  recommendatioiB 
are  conrenience  and  expedition.  The  following  receipt  for 
gelatine  jelly  will  be  found  a  very  good  one,  if  exactly  fol- 
lowed. 

Soak  two  ounces  of  gelatine,  for  twenty-fire  minutes,  in  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it. '  Then  take  it  out,  lay  it  ia 
another  vessel,  pour  on  it  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  thocoughly  dissolve.  Afterwards  set  it  to  cool.  Having 
rolled  them  under  your  hand  on  a  table,  pare  off  very  thin  the 
yellow  rind  of  four  lemons,  and  cut  it  into  small  bits.  Break 
up,  into  little  pieces,  two  large  sticks  of  the  best  einnamon 
(that  of  Ceylon  is  fiir  preferable  to  any  other)  and  a  pound  of 
the  best  double  refined  loaf-sugar.  Mix  together  in  a  large 
bowl,  the  sugar,  the  lemon-rind,  and  the  cinnamon;  adding  the 
juice  of  the  lemons,  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  pint  of 
Malaga  or  any  other  good  white  wine.  Add  to  these  ingre- 
dients the  dissolved  gelatine,  when  it  is  cool  but  not  yet  cold. 
Mix  the  whole  very  well,  put  it  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  or  a 
very  clean  bell-metal  one,  and  boil  it  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
pour  it  warm  into  a  white  flannel  jelly-bag,  and  let  it  drip  into 
a  large  glass  bowl.  On  no  account  sqneexe  or  press  ^ib  bag, 
or  the  jelly  will  be  dull  and  cloudy.  After  it  has  congealed  in 
the  bowl,  set  it  on  ice;  but  the  sooner  it  goes  to  fable  the 
better.  A  warm  damp  day  is  unfavourable  for  making  any 
sort  of  jelly. 
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Vou  may  flavour  it  with  four  or  fiye  oranges  instead  of  1»- 
nonSa 

If  you  are  aTone  to  using  wine  in  the  Jelly,  substitate  a 
poond  of  the  best  raisins,  stemmed  (but  not  seeded  or  stoned) 
and  boiled  wiiole  with  the  other  ingredients. 


BISCUIT  ICE  CREAM.— This  is  the  bUoiUt  glaei  so  po- 
pular in  France.  Take  some  pieces  of  broken  loa£«ngar,  and 
mb  off  on  them  the  yellow  rind  of  four  lemons,  or  oranges. 
Then  pulTerise  the  sugar,  and  mix  it  with  half  a  pound  of 
loaf-sugar  already  powdered,  and  moistened  with  the  juice  of 
the  lemons.  Beat  six  eggs  yery  light,  and  stir  them  gradually 
into  a  quart  of  cream,  in  turn  with  the  sugar  and  lemon.  Hav» 
ready  some  stale  Naples  biscuit  or  square  sponge  cakes  grated 
Tory  fine,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture,  in  suflloient 
quantity  to  make  a  thick  batter,  which  must  be  beaten  till 
perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  Put  it  into  a  poroelain 
stew-pan,  and  gire  it  one  boil  up,  stirring  it  nearly  all  the  time. 
Then  put  it  into  a  freezer,  and  freeze  it  in  the  usual  manner. 
Afterwards  transfer  it  to  a  pyramid  mould,  and  freeze  it  a 
second  time  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  When  quite  frozen, 
take  it  out  of  the  mould  upon  a  glass  or  china  dish. 

Instead  of  lemon  or  orange,  yon  may  flavour  it  with  a  var 
nilla  bean  boiled  slowly  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  then 
strained  out,  before  yon  mix  it  with  the  other  cream. 


MACCAROON  ICE  CREAM From  a  quart  of  cfsam 

take  half  a  pint,  and  boil  in  it  slowly  two  ounces  of  bittsr 
almonds,  or  peach  kernels,  previously  blanched  and  broken  up. 
Then,  when  it  is  highly  flavoured  with  the  almonds,  strain  the 
half  pmt  and  mix  it  with  the  remaining  pint  and  a  half  of 
eream,  to  which  add,  by  degrees,  six  eggs  prevumaly  beatan 
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till  Ttij  light,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-eofar. 
Crumble  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  best  almond  maocaiooiis 
to  make  a  thick  batter  when  stirred  gradually  into  the  mixture 
of  oeMBy  iugar,  and  eggs,  which  most  be  beaten  till  peiiecUy 
smooth.  Giye  it  a  boil,  stirring  it  well  while  boiling.  TbsD 
put  it  into  a  freezer,  and  freeze  it  as  usual.  Afterward  trans- 
ftr  it  to  a  pyramid  mould  and  fireese  it  again.  It  will  be  found 
yuy  fine  if  properly  made* 


ORANGE  WATER  lC£.^To  four  pounds  of  the  best 
double  refined  loaf«ugar,  allow  a  quart  of  water,  and  four 
dosen  large  ripe  deep-coloured  oranges.  Having  roUed  the 
oranges  on  the  table  under  your  hand  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  juice,  wash  and  wipe  them  dry.  Take  pieces  of  the  sugary 
and  rub  them  on  half  the  oranges  till  you  have  taken  off  on 
the  sugar  th^  yellow  rind  or  zest  Then  put  that  sugar  with 
the  remainder  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  pour  on  it  a  quart  of 
water  into  which  has  been  beaten  the  white  of  one  egg. 
When  the  sugar  is  quite  melted,  set  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and 
boil  and  skim  it  till  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  and  the  oraage- 
lest  is  entirely  dissolved.  Then«tir  in  gradually  the  juice  of 
the  oranges,  and  when  all  is  in,  take.it  directly  off  the  fire,  lest 
the  flavour  of  the  juice  should  be  weakened  by  boiling.  Let 
it  cool,  stirring  it  well.  Lastly,  put  it  into  a  freezer  sur- 
rounded by  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  stir  it  hard  for  the  first 
ten  minutes.  Take  off  the  lid  and  repeat  the  stirring  every 
five  minutes  till  the  freezing  is  accomplished.  Turn  it  out 
into  a  gkas  bowl ;  having  first  washed  off  the  ice  and  salt 
ttom  the  outside  of  the  fiwezer,  lest  some  of  it  should  chance 
to  get  into  the  inside.    Serve  it  on  saucers. 

After  it  has  congealed  in  the  freezer,  you  may  transler  it  to 
a  pymnid  or  pine-apple  mould,  and  freeze  it  a  second  time^ 
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which  will  require  half  an  hour  or  more.  Of  conrsey  while  In 
the  mould,  it  must  remain  undisturhed.  Before  you  turn  it  out, 
hold  round  the  outside  of  the  mould  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water. 


LEMON-WATER  ICE— May  he  made  in  the  above  man- 
ner, oiily  that  yon  must  allow  an  additional  pound  of  sugWy 
and  use  the  zest  or  yellow  rind  of  all  the  lemons. 


STRAWBERRY-WATER  ICE— To  each  pound  of  loae. 
sugar  allow  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  three  quarts  of  ripe 
strawberries.  Having  broken  up  the  sugar,  put  it  into  a  pie- 
serving-kettle,  and  pour  on  it  the  water  in  the  above  proportion. 
To  make  the  syrup  very  clear,  you  may  allow  to  each  pint  of 
water  half  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  into  llie  water.  When 
the  sugar  has  melted,  and  been  well  stirred  in  the  water,  put 
the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  the  scum  ceases 
to  rise.  Have  ready  the  strawberry  juice,  having  put  the 
strawberries  into  a  linen  bag,  and  squeezed  the  liquid  into  a 
deep  pan.  As  soon  as  you  take  the  kettle  of  syrup  from  the 
fire,  stir  into  it  the  strawberry  juice.  Then  put  it  into  a  freezer, 
surrounded  with  ice  broken  small,  and  mixed  with  salt;  twirl 
it  round  by  the  handles  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  let  it  freeze, 
frequently  stirring  it  hard.  When  done,  turn  it  out  into  a  gkss 
bowl,  and  serve  it  on  saucers.  Or  you  may  give  it  a  second 
fireezing  in  a  pyramid  mould. 


RASPBERRY-WATER  ICE— Is  made  exactly  as  above. 

You  may  heighten  the  colour  of  these  ices  by  adding  to  the 

juice  a  little  cochineal,  which  it  is  very  convenient  to  keep  fn 

the  house  ready  prepared.    To  do  this,  mix  together  an  otmee 

of  cochineal  (pounded  to  a  fine  powder),  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 

of  powdered  alum,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cieam  citutgi, 

40 
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addingf  a  salt-spoonfhl  of  pearl-ash,  and  three  ooncM  of  poir- 
deied  loaf-sugar.  Boil  them  all  together  for  ten  miimtaB  or 
'  more.  Then  pat  the  mixtnre  into  a  clean  new  bottle,  eoik  it 
tightly,  and  stir  a  little  of  it  into  any  liquid  yon  wish  to  colour 
of  a  fine  red.  With  this  yon  may  give  a  red  eoloor  to  calm' 
feet  jelly,  or  blancmange,  or  to  icing  for  cakes. 


GRAPE-WATER  ICE— Is  made  as  above,  first  mash- 
ing the  grapes  with  a  wooden  beetle,  before  yon  put  tfaflm  into 
the  bag  for  squeezing  the  juice.  Currants  for  water  ioe  must 
also  be  mashed  before  squeezing  in  the  bag. 


PINE-APPLE  WATER  ICE.-^HaTing  pared  and  stioed 
a  snflicient  number  of  very  ripe  pine-apples,  cut  the  slices  into 
mall  bits,  put  them  into  a  deep  dish  or  a  tureen,  sprinkle 
among  them  powdered  loaf-sugar,  coTer  them  and  let  them  set 
several  hours  in  a  cool  plaee.  Then  have  ready  a  syrup  made 
of  loaf-sugar,  dissolved  in  a  litde  water  (allowing  to  eveiy 
two  pounds  of  sugar  a  pint  of  water  beaten  with  half  the  white 
of  an  egg)^  and  boiled  and  skimmed  till  quite  clear.  Get  as 
much  pine-apple  Juice  as  you  can,  by  squeezing  through  a 
sieve  the  bits  of  pine-apple  (after  they  have  stood  some  hoars 
in  the  tureen),  measure  it,  and  to  each  pint  of  the  bnled  symp 
allow  a  pint  of  juice.  Mix  them  together  while  the  syrup  is 
warm  from  the  fire.  Then  put  it  into  a  freezer,  and  proceed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

PEACH-WATER  ICE.*— Take  soft,  ripe,  juicy,  freestcme 
peaches,  pare  them,  stone  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Put 
the  pieces  into  a  linen  bag  and  squeeze  the  juiee  into  a  deqi 
pan.  Crack  the  stones,  scald  and  blanch  the  kernels,  bnak 
them  in  half,  and,  having  made  a  syru^  as  in  the  above  vs- 
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oeipts,  allowing  half  a  pint  of  water  to  each  poond  of  locf* 
angtf,  boil  the  kernels  in  the  syrup,  taking  them  out  when  the 
i^mp  is  done.  This  infusion  of  the  kernels  will  add  greatly 
to  the  flarour.  Then  measure  the  peach-juice,  allowing  a  pint 
of  it  to  each  pint  of  syrup,  and  mix  them  together  while  the 
•ymp  is  hot.    Then  freeze  it. 


A  FINE  eHARLOTTE  RUSSE.— For  this  purpose  you 
must  have  a  circular  or  drnmnBhaped  tin  mould,  or  a  pair  or 
more  of  them.  The  mould  should  be  without  a  bottom.  They 
can  be  procured  at  a  tin-store,  and  are  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  day  before  you  want  the  Charlotte  russe,  make  a  stiff 
plain  jelly  by  boiling  a  set  of  calves'  feet  (four)  in  a  gallon  of 
water  till  the  meat  drops  from  the  bone.  It  should  boil  slowly 
till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  quarts.  Then,  having 
strained  it,  measure  into  a  pan  three  pints  of  the  liquid,  cover  it, 
and  set  it  away  to  congeal.  Next  morning,  it  should  be  a  solid 
cake,  from  which  you  must  carefully  scrape  off  all  the  fat  and 
sediment.  Boil  a  vanilla  bean  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  till  the 
milk  is  veiy  highly  flavoured  with  the  vanilla.  Then  strain  it, 
and  set  it  away  to  get  cold.  Take  three  pints  of  rich  cream, 
put  it  into  a  shallow  pan,  set  it  on  ice,  and  beat  it  to  a  stiff 
froth  with  rods  or  a  whisk ;  or  chum  it  to  a  foam  with  a  little 
tin  chum.  Next,  add  to  the  cream  the  vanilla  milk,  and  beat 
both  together.  Melt  the  jelly  in  a  pan  over  the  fire.  Beat 
very  light  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  then  stir  gradually  into 
the  beaten  egg  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Next, 
add,  by  degrees,  the  melted  jelly  to  the  egg  and  sugar,  stiinng 
very  hard.  Keep  the  vessel  sitting  on  ice,  and  continue  stif- 
ring  till  the  mixture  is  firm  enough  to  retain  the  mark  of  the 
spoon.  Then  stir  in  the  cream  as  quickly  as  possible.  Have 
leady  ^e  tip  mould,  lined  with  the  lon^f  thin  cakes  oalled 
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My-fiagem,  or  finger  biscolts,  brasbed  over  witii  boaltn  vbito 
of  egg*  They  must  be  laid  closely  across  escb  otiMr  on  tlw 
bottom  of  a  dish,  and  be  so  anaaged  as  to  stand  up  in  a  cndo 
roand  the  sides  of  the  mould,  each  wrapping  a  little  over  ihB 
other.  Then  carefully  put  in  the  mixtoie,  and  corer  the  top 
with  lady-fingers  laid  closely  across.  JUter  the  whole  is  mody 
arranged,  set  it  on  ice  Ull  wanted.  When  you  wish  to  torn 
out  the  Charlotte  russe,  (which  must  be  done  wMi  gxeat  oaie,} 
wrap  round  the  outside  of  the  mould  a  coarse  towel  dipped  ia 
oold  water,  and  lift  it  ofi*  from  the  charlotte. 

Instead  of  lady-fingers  you  may  use  sponge-cake  for  tho 
ahape  or  form.  Cut  two  circular  slices  from  a  large  spoag^ 
eake,  one  for  the  bottom,  and  one  for  the  t(^  of  the  chark^te, 
and  for  the  wall  or  sides  arrange  tall,  square  slices  of  the  cake, 
all  of  them  standing  up  so  as  to  wrap  a  Uttle  over  each  oter. 
All  the  cake  must  be  glazed  with  beaten  white  of  egg. 

A  still  easier  way  is  to  make  an  almond  qKmge-eako,  and 
bake  it  in  a  drum-shaped  mould  or  pan,  or  an  oval  one  with 
straight  or  upright  sides.  When  cold,  cut  off  the  top  in  om 
thin  slice,  and  carefully  cut  out  or  hollow  the  middle,  so  as  to 
make  a  space  to  contain  the  mixture  of  the  charlotte,  kayiBf 
bottom  and  sides  standing.  They  must  be  left  thin*  Then, 
when  the  mixture  is  ready  and  quite  cold,  fill  up  the  eake  with 
it.  It  must  be  set  on  a  china  or  glass  dish,  and  kept  on  ice  till 
wanted.  It  will  require  no  turning  out ;  and  there  is  no  zisk 
of  its  breaking.  The  pieces  that  come  out  of  the  almond-oake 
when  it  is  hollowed  to  receive  the  charlotte  mixtoie,  can  bo 
uaed  for  some  other  purpose,  for  instance,  to  mix  witk  othsf 
cakes  in  a  basket,  or  to  dissolve  at  the  bottom  of  a  triilo. 


COFFEE  CUSTARD.— For  this  pnipose  thoooiiee  Aoold 
^  oold  dmwn.    Take  a  large  half  pint  of  fresh  gnwmd  coffoOy 
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%faich  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  roasted  that  day* 
Put  it  into  a  grecque  or  French  coffee  pot,  such  as  are  made 
with  strainers  inside,  and  hare  a  second  cover  below  the  lid. 
Lay  the  coffee  on  the  upper  strainer,  pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of 
eM  water,  and  press  it  down  with  the  inner  covclR  Put  on 
Ae  outer  or  top-lid  of  tlie  coffee-pot,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
spout  with  a  roll  or  wad  of  soft  white  paper,  or  with  a  closely- 
fitting  cork,  to  prevent  any  of  the  aroma  escaping. 

When  the  coffee  liquid  has  all  filtered  down  through  both 
the  upper  and  lower  strainers,  pour  it  off  into  a  bowl,  and 
return  it  to  the  upper  strainer  to  filter  down  a  second  time.  It 
will  then  be  beautifully  clear,  and  very  strong,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  has  been  made  with  cold  water. 

Hate  ready  a  custard-mixture  made  of  eight  well-beaten 
eggs,  stirred  gradually  into  a  pint  of  cold  rich  milk  or  cream ; 
and  thrOe  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Stir 
the  cold  liquid  coffee  gradually  into  it.  Pot  it  into  cups.  Set 
them  in  an  iron  oven  or  bake-pan  with  boiling  water  round 
them,  reaching  rather  more  than  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the 
cups.  '  Bake  them  ten  minutes  or  more.  Then  set  them  on 
ice,  and  send  them  to  table  quite  cold. 


PRESERVED  LIMES,  OR  SMALL  LEMONS!l-Tkke 

limes,  or  small  lemons  that  are  quite  ripe,  and  all  about 

the  same  size.    With  a  sharp  penknife  scoop  a  hole  at  the 

stalk  end  of  each,  and  loosen  the  pulp  all  around  the  inside, 

taking  care  not  to  break  or  cut  through  the  rind.    In  doing 

this,  hold  the  lime  over  a  bowl,  and  having  extracted  all  the 

pulp  and  juice,  (saving  them  in  the  bowl,)  boil  the  empty  limes 

half  an  hour  or  more  in  alum-water,  till  the  rinds  look  clear 

«nd  nearly  transparent.    Then  drain  them,  and  lay  &em  for 

several  hours  in  cold  water,  changing  the  water  nearly  every 

40* 
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iHW».  At  ftight,  havingr  diaaged  ^  WRter  miee  OMsie,  k*  tte 
Mm&B  vemain  in  it  till  next  day,  by  whieh  time  all  taala  ef  tb» 
aiain  ahoidd  be  lemored ;  but  if  it  is  not,  giVe  limn  m  boil  na 
aome  weak  ginger  tea.  If  you  wish  them  very  graan,  line  1km 
Mm  and  bottom  of  a  praaenring^ketde  'with  fieah  ▼uae^eai 
ptaoed  rwj  Hiiokly,  put  in  die  limea,  and  povr  on  aa 
dear  «eld  water  as  will  oorer  tbem,  (apiing  or  pamp-watR  ia 
beat,)  and  fill  op  wil^  a  very  thielL  layer  of  Tine4eavea.  Boil 
liiein  slowly  an  hour  or  more.  If  they  are  not  eoiBeienlly 
gmen,  repeat  the  process  with  iresh  ▼ioe^esves  aai  fieab 
water. 

Afler  the  limes  have  been  greened,  give  the  ketde  a  com* 
plete  washing ;  or  take  another  and  proceed  to  make  the  sjrmp* 
Ha^ng  weighed  the  limes,  allow  to  eveiy  pound  of  them  a 
pound  of  the  best  double  refined  loaf-sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
vary  dear  water.  Break  up  the  sugar  and  put  it  into  the 
kettle.  Hien  pour  on  to  it  the  water,  which  must  prerionsly 
be  mixed  with  some  beaten  white  of  egg,  allowing  the  wyte 
of  one  egg  to  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Let  the  sugar  dissolve 
in  the  water  before  you  set  it  orer  the  fire,  stirring  it  w^. 
Boil  and  skim  the  sugar,  and  when  the  scon  ceases  to  risa, 
put  in  the  limes,  adding  the  juice  that  was  saved  from  them, 
and  which  must  first  be  strained  from  the  pulp,  seeds,  &e. 
Bdl  the  limes  in  iStue  syrup  till  they  are  veiy  tender  and  tranr 
parent.  Then  take  them  out  carefully,  and  spread  them  on 
flat  dishes.  Put  the  syrup  into  a  tureen,  and  leave  it  unco- 
vered for  two  days. 

In  the  mean  time  prepare  a  jdly  for  filling  the  times.  Csc 
several  dozen  of  fine  ripe  lemons.  Roll  them  under  your  huid 
on  the  table,  to  increase  the  juice;  cut  them  in  half,  and 
s^oseze  them  through  a  strainer  into  a  j^^tdier^    To  ^aeli  plst 
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if  the  yarn  tikow  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the  best  dovbk 
icAned  kaf-ettgar.  Pat  the  sngar,  mixed  with  the  lemon^joioe^ 
into  a  preaemng-kettle,  and  when  they  axe  melted  set  it  ofer 
Ae  ftve,  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  it  becomes  a  thick,  firm  jellj* 
whieh  it  ahonld  in  twenty  minutes.  Try  if  it  will  congeal  by 
taking  out  a  little  in  a  spoon,  and  placing  it  in  the  <^n  aiiw 
If  it  esngpsals  immediately,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  If  boOed 
too  long  it  will  liquefy,  and  will  not  congeal  again  without  tha 
aaststanee  of  isinglass.  When  the  jelly  is  done,  put  it  at  onsa 
into  a  large  bowl,  and  leave  it  uncovered. 

The  lemon-jelly,  the  syrup,  and  the  limes,  having  all  ftooi 
ancevered  in  their  separate  vessels  for  two  or  three  days,  finish 
by  filling  the  limes  with  the  jelly ;  putting  them,  with  the  qpaa 
part  downwards,  into  wide->mouthed  glass  jars,  and  gendy 
pouring  on  them  the  syrap.  Cover  the  jars  closely,  and  pasts 
strong  paper  over  the  covers. 

Veiy  small,  thin-skinned,  ripe  oranges,  preserved  in  this 
ttiiHiiLer,  and  filled  with  orange-jelly,  are  ddicious. 

If^  instead  of  having  it  liquid,  you  wish  the  syrup  to  crystdp 
Bae  or  candy  round  the  fruit,  put  no  water  to  the  sugar,  but 
boil  itidowly  a  long  time,  with  the  juice  only,  clarified  by  beatsn 
white  of  egg  mixed  with  the  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  <»ia 
white  to  three  pounds. 

Before  squeezing  out  the  juice  of  the  lemons  intended  to  make 
the  je&y,  it  will  be  well  to  pare  off  very  thin  the  yellow  rind; 
cat  it  into  bits,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  of  white  wine  or  brandy, 
where  it  will  keep  soft  and  ftesh^  and  the  infusion  will  maka 
a  fine  flavouring  for  cakes,  puddings,  &c«  The  rind  of  lemons 
ilumld  never  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  useful  for  so  many  nice 
purposes.  Apple-sauce  and  apple-pies  should  always  be  fia- 
Tottrad  with  lemon-paeL 
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PINE-APPLE  MARMALADE.— Take  the  largwt,  ripfl*, 
and  most  perfect  pfne-appleB.    Pare  them,  and  cot  out  whii- 
•ter  blemishes  you  may  find.    Weigh  each  pine-epple,  balaoe- 
ing  the  other  scale  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  dcfuble 
refined  loaf-sugar,  finely  powdered.    Grate  the  pine-epplee  on 
a  large  dish,  omitting  the  hard  core  in  the  centre  of  each.    Put 
the  grated  pine-apples  aifd  the  sugar  into  a  presenriiig4cettle, 
mixing  them  thoroughly.    Set  it  oyer  a  moderate  fire,  and  boil 
and  skim  it  well,  at  times  stirring  it  up  from  the  bottran.    After 
the  scum  has  ceased  to  appear,  still  stir,  till  the  marmalade  is 
done,  which  will  generally  be  in  half  an  hour  after  it  has  come 
to  a  boil ;  but  if  not  clear,  bright,  and  smooth  in  tiiat  time, 
continue  to  boil  it  longer.    When  done,  put  it  into  a  tueea, 
and  leave  it  uncovered  for  two  days,  that  the  watery  paitidea 
may  evaporate.    Afterwards,  remove  it  into  tumhl^ra,  covering 
the  top  of  each  with  double  white  tissue  paper  cut  round  so  as 
exactly  to  fit  the  inside.    Lay  this  paper  closely  on  the  mar- 
malade, and  press  it  down  round  the  edges.    No  other  covering 
vrUl  be  necessary. 

This  preparation  of  pine-apples  is  far  superior  to  the  usoal 
method  of  preserving  it  in  slices.  It  will  be  found  vary  fine 
Ibr  filling  tart-shells,  and  for  jelly^^ake. 


ORANGE  DROPS Squeeze^dirough  a  strainer  tiie  jaioe 

of  a  dozen  or  more  ripe  oranges.  Hare  ready  some  of  the  best 
double  refined  loaf-sugar,  powdered  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
sifted.  Mix  gradually  the  dugar  with  the  Juice,  till  it  is  so 
thick  you  can  scarcely  stir  it  Put  it  into  a  poircelain  skillet 
Set  it  on  hot  coals,  or  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  hard  with 
a  wooden  spoon  for  five  minutes  after  it  begins  to  boil.  Then 
takcvit  off  the  fire,  and  with  a  silver  spoon  or  the  point  of  a 
broad  knife,  drop  portions  of  the  mixture  upon  a  fiat  tin  pan  or 
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ft  pewter  disk,  emoothing  the  drops,  and  making  them  of  good 
ikup9  and  legalar  sise,  which  should  he  ahoat  that  of  a  cent* 
When  cold  they  will  easily  come  off  the  tin.  They  are  deli- 
dons,  if  properly  made.  Never  use  extract  or  oil  of  orange  for 
diemt  or  for  any  thing  else.  It  will  make  them  taste  like  tur- 
pentine, and  render  them  uneatable.  ConfeotioneFS  form  these 
dfops  in  moulds  made  for  the  purpose.  ' 

Lemon  drops  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 


FINE  LEMON  SYRUP.-.The  best  time  for  making  le- 
mon syrup  is  early  in  the  spring.  Lemons  are  then  plenty, 
and  die  syrup  mixed  with  ice-water,  makes  a  pleasant  beverage 
for  summer.  It  is  best  and  cheapest  to  buy  lemons  by  the  box. 
Before  using  them/^r  any  purpose^  each  lemon  should  be  wiped 
well,  and  then  rolled  hard  under  your  hand  upon  a  table  to  sotWn 
them  and  increase  the  juice.  Two  dozen  large  ripe  lemons 
will  generally  yield  about  a  quart  of  juice  if  pressed  with  a 
wooden  lemon-squeezer ;  but  it  is  best  to  have  a  few  extra  ones 
at  hand,  in  case  they  should  be  required.  To  a  quart  of  Juioe 
allow  six  pounds  of  the  best  loaf-sugar,  broken  up;  on  pieces 
of  which  rub  off  the  yellow  rind  or  zest  of  the  lemons.  The 
white  part  of  the  skin  is  useless  and  injurious.  Put  all  the 
sugar  into  a  large  porcelain  preserving^kettle.  Beat  to  a  stiff 
froth  the  whites  of  two  eggs^  mix  it  gradually  with  a  quart  of 
clear  soft  water,  and  then  add  it  to  the  sugar.  Stir  the  sugar 
while  it  is  melting  in  the  water,  and  when  all  is  dissolved, 
place  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  and  the  particles  of  l^non 
zest  are  no  longer  visible.  Meanwhile,  squeeze  the  lemons 
through  a  strainer  into  a  large  pitcher,  Ull  yon  have  a  quart  of 
juice.  When  the  sugar  has  boiled  sufficiently,  and  is  qpits 
clear,  stir  in  gxadually  the  lemon-juice,  cover  the  kettle,  and  let 


^y 
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it  boil  ten  minntee  longer.  When  txnA  pit  R  into  cleaiiv  deer 
glese  bottlee,  either  quite  new  ooee  or  eome  that  btTe  ebtM^ 
eontained  lemon  eyrap.  The  bottles  shoold  first  be  xineed 
with  brandy.  Cork  them  tightly  and  seal  the  ooiks.  Orange 
symp  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  omitting  to  ose  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  the  oranges,  (it  being  too  pnngrait  fat 
this  parposst)  and  substitoting  for  it  a  double  qoaatitj  of  the 
Jmees  for  instaaee,  allowing  two  quarts  of  juice  to  six  pounds 
of  sugar.  

CROQUANT  CAKE.— Take  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
almonds,  (of  which  two  ounces,  or  more,  should  be  the  hitter 
sort,)  and  blanch  and  slice  them.  Powder  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  white  sugar.  Sift  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  slice  half  a  pound  of  citron.  Mix  together  die 
almond  and  citron,  on  a  flat  dish,  and  sprinkle  among  them 
flour  from  the  dredging^box,  till  they  are  white  all  dver.  Beat 
•ix  eggs  as  light  as  possible,  till  they  are  veiy  thick  and 
smooth.  Then  mix  them  gradually  with  the  sugar,  almond, 
and  citron,  stirring  veiy  hard.  Lastly,  stir  in,  by  degrees,  the 
sifted  flour,  flutter  a  tin  pan  or  pans,  and  put  in  the  mixtnie 
about  an  inch  deep.  Bake  it;  and  when  cool«  cut  it  into  nar- 
row slices  about  an  inch  wide,  and  five  inches  long.  To  make 
them  keep  a  long  time,  lay  them  on  shallow  tins,  and  give 
them  a  aecond  baking.  Put  the  cakes  into  a  stone  jar,  and 
they  will  keep  a  year  or  more,  after  this  double  baking. 


SASSAFRAS  MEAD Mix  gradually  with  two  quarts  of 

boiling  water,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  best  brown 
Migar,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  West  India  molasses,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartaric  acid.    Stir  it  well,  and  whep 
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eool,  Btnin  it  into  a  large  jag  or  pan,  then  mix  in  a  quarter  of- 
aB  oonce  (not  more)  of  ooconco  of  eaesafrae.  Traaafer  it  to 
dean  bottles,  (it  will  fill  about  half  a  dozen,)  cork  it  tightly» 
and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  next  day* 
Pat  into  a  box  or  boxes  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  to  use  with  it.  To  prepare  a  glass  of  saasafiras  mead 
for  drinking,  put  a  large  table-epoonful  of  the  mead  into  a  half 
tumbler  full  of  ice-water,  stir  into  it  a  half  teaFspoonful  of  the 
soda,  and  it  will  immediately  foam  up  to  the  top. 

Sassafras  mead  will  be  found  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and 
pleasant  beyerage  for  warm  weather.  The  essence  of  saasafias, 
tartaric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  can  of  coarse  all  ba 
obtained  at  the  druggists'. 


FINE  TOMATA  CATCHUP.— Take  a  large  quanti^  of 
tomatas,  and  scald  and  peel  them.  Press  them  through  a  fine 
hair-sieve,  and  boil  the  pulp  in  either  a  porcelain  or  a  bell- 
metal  preserving-kettle,  as  tin  or  iron  win  blacken  it.  Cover 
the  kettle  closely,  and  keep  it  at  a  slow  boil  during  four  hours* 
Then  measure  the  pulp  of  the  tomatas,  and  to  every  two  quarts 
allow  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt*  Boil  it  an  hour  after  the  salt  is 
m,  stirring  it  frequently.  Have  ready,  in  equal  proportions,  a 
mixture  of  powdered  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves;  and 
to  every  two  quarts  of  the  liquid,  allow  a  large  tea-spoonful 
of  these  mixed  spices,  adding  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne. 
Star  in  this  seasoning,  and  then  boil  the  catchup  half  an  hoar 
longer.  Strain  it  carefully  into  a  large  pitcher,  avoiding  the 
grounds  or  sediment  of  the  spices,  and  then  (while  hot) 
pour  it  through  a  flannel  into  clean  bottles.  Cork  them  tightlyt 
and  seal  the  corks.  Keep  it  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  It  will  be 
of  a  fine  scarlet  colour. 
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CniBEN  TOMATA  PICKLES—Slico  a  gallcn  of  Hm 
tegest  green  tomatas,  and  salt  them  o^er  nigkt  to  your  tMta. 
Ia  the  morning  mix  together  a  table-spoonfol  of  groand  blaok 
pepper;  one  of  mace;  one  of  cloree;  four  pods  of  red  pepper, 
diopped  fine ;  and  half  a  pint  of  grated  horse-radieh*  Mix  them 
all  thoroughly.  Hare  ready  a  large,  wide-mouthed  atone  jar; 
pat  into  it  first  a  layer  of  the  seasoning,  then  a  layer  of  tomatas, 
ten  another  of  seasiming,  then  another  of  tomatas,  then  ano- 
ther of  seasoning,  another  of  tomatas ;  and  so  on  altematdy 
Ifll  the  jar  is  filled  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  finishing*  with 
a  layer  of  seasoning.  Then  fill  up  to  ike  top  with  oold  cider 
Thiegar ;  adding  at  the  last  a  table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil.  Com 
the  jar  closely. 

This  will  be  found  a  very  nice  pickle,  and  is  easily  made,  as 
it  requires  no  oooking.  After  the  tomatas  are  all  gone,  the 
Hqmd  ramaining  in  the  jar  may  be  used  as  catchup. 


RED  TOMATA  PICKLES.—Fill  three  quarters  of  a  jar 
with  small,  round,  button  tomatas  when  quite  ripe.  Put  tfiem 
in  whole,  and  then  pour  oyer  them  sufficient  oold  Tinegar 
(highly  flavoured  with  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  black  pepper) 
to  raise  them  to  the  top.  Add  a  tahle-spoonfol  of  sweet  oil, 
and  oover  the  jar  closely. 


HASHBD  VEAL — ^Always  sare  the  gravy  of  roast  meat 
Having  skimmed  ofiT  the  fiit,  and  poured  tiie  gravy  through  a 
BtrUner  into  a  jar,  cover  it  closely,  and  set  it  away  in  a  refiige- 
tator,  or  some  very  cold  place,  till  next  day.  When  cold  meat 
is  hashed  or  otherwise  recooked,  it  is  best  to  do  it  in  its  own 
gravy,  and  witiiout  &e  addition  of  water. 

Take  some  cold  roast  veal,  and  cut  it  into  small  mouAihlA. 
Put  it  into  a  skillet  or  stew*pan,  without  a  drop  of  water.  Add 
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to  It  the  teai  gtvrj  that  was  left  the  preceding  day,  andaamall 
lump  of  fiesh  butter.  Coyer  the  skillet,  and  let  the  hash  stew 
over  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Then  put  to  it  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  tomata  catchup ;  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  meat.  One  large  table-spoonful  of  catcbup  will  suffice  for 
as  much  hash  as  will  fill  a  soup-plate.  After  the  catchup  is 
in,  cover  the  hash,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer.  This 
is  the  very  best  way  of  dressing  cold  veal  for  breakfast. 
Obserre  that  there  must  be  no  water  about  it.    Cold  roast 

beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  may  be  hashed  in  this  manner;  but 

« 

hashed  veal  is  best.  You  may  also  hash  cold  poultiy,  or  rab- 
bits, by  cutting  them  in  small  bits,  and  stewing  them  in  giavjt 
adding  mushroom  catchup  instead  of  tomata. 


FRENCH  CHICKEN  SALAD.— Take  a  large,  fine,  cold 
fowl,  and  having  removed  the  skin  and  fat,  cut  the  fleah  from 
the  bones  in  very  small  shreds,  not  more  than  an  inch  longf 
The  dressing  should  not  be  made  till  immediately  heioite  it 
goes  to  table.  Have  reedy  half  a  dozen  or  more  hard-bmlad 
oggs*  Cut  up  the  yolks  upon  a  plate,  and  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon  mash  them  to  a  paste,  adding  a  small  salt-spooor 
fill  of  salt,  rather  more  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a  large  teat- 
spoonful  of  made  mustard.  Mix  them  well  together;  then 
add  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  and  one  of  the  best 
cider  vinegar.  All  these  ingredients  for  the  dressing,  must 
he  mixed  to  a  fine,  smooth,  stLfif,  yellow  paste.  Lay  the  shred 
chicken  in  a  nice  even  heap,  upon  the  middle  of  a  flat  didi, 
smoothing  it,  and  making  it  circular  or  oval  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  and  flattening  the  top.  Then  cover  it  thickly  and 
smoothly  with  the  dressing,  or  paste  of  seasoned  yolk  of  egg,  &C 
Have  ready  a  large  head  of  lettuce  that  has  been  picked,  and 

washed  in  cold  water;  and,  cutting  up  the  beet  parts  of  it 
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Teiy  small,  mix  the  lettace  with  a  portion  of  the  hard-boiled 
white  of  egg  miuoed  fine.  Lay  the  chopped  lettaoe  all  rond 
Ae  heap  of  shied  chlekent  &c.  Then  ornament  die  sniftee 
with  Ttrj  email  bits  of  boUed  red  beets,  and  green  picUed 
enenmbers,  cat  into  slips  and  dots,  and  ananged  in  a  pretty 
pattern  upon  the  yellow  groond  of  the  coating  that  ooven  &e 
chlchen.  After  taking  on  your  plate  a  porfionsOf  each  part  of 
the  salad,  mix  all  together  before  eating  it. 

Do  not  use  for  this,  or  any  other  pnrpose,  the  Tiolently  and 
disagreeable  sharp  vinegar  that  is  improperly  sold  in  many  of 
die  grocery  stores,  and  is  made  entirely  of  chemical  adds. 
Some  of  these  employed  for  making  vinegax,  are  so  corroure 
as  to  be  absolately  poisonous.  This  vinegar  can  always  be 
known  by  its  very  clear  transparency,  and  its  excessiTe  pmh 
gency,  oyeipowering  entirely  the  taste  of  every  thing  with 
which  it  is  mixed ;  and  also  by  its  entire  deetitation  of  the 
least  flavour  resembling  wine  or  cider,  though  it  is  often  sold 
as  **the  best  white  vinegar.**  You  can  always  have  good 
wholesome  vinegar  by  setting  in  ihe  sun  with  die  eoik 
loosened,  a  vessel  of  cider  till  it  becomes  vinegar.  In  buying 
a  keg  of  vinegar,  it  is  best  to  get  it  of  a  farmer  that  makes  cider. 


NORMANDY  SOUP ^Take  four  pounds  of  knuckle  of 

veal.  Put  it  into  a  soup  pot  with  twenty  common-sized 
onions,  and  about  four  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  slowly 
for  two  honre  or  more.  Then  put  in  about  one  third  of  a  m^ 
penny  loaf  grated ;  adding  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  not 
quite  that  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper.  Let  it  boil  two  hours 
longer.  Then  take  out  the  meat,  and  press  and  strain  the 
soup  through  a  large  sieve  into  a  broad  pan.  Measure  it,  and 
i  to  every  quart  of  the  soup  add  a  pint  of  cream,  and  about  two 

f  ounces  of  fresh  butter  divided  into  four  bits,  and  i^ed  fai 
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Hooi*  Taste  the  soupt  and  if  you  think  it  raqxuras 
Mwoning,  add  a  reiy  litUe  more  salt  and  oajenne.  Always 
iM'OaMfiil  not  to  season  sonp  highly;  as  it  is  veiy  easy  for 
iJioseVho  like  dimn  to  add  more  salt  toid  pepper,  after  tasting 
it  at  table. 

Pat  the  soap  again  oyer  the  fire,  and  let  it  jnst  come  to  a 
boil.  Tlien  serve  it  up.  These  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
anght  to  make  a  tureen-foll.  This  soap  is  a  very  fine  one  few 
iinHer  company.  The  taste  of  the  onions  beoomes  so  mild  as 
tbbejnst  agreeably  perceptible;  particnlaily  in  antamnwhea 
the  onions  are  joh^  and  fresh.  In  cool  weather  it  may  ba 
made  the  day  before;  bat  in  this  case,  when  dcme,  it  must  ba 
set  on  ice,  and  the  cream  and  batter  not  put  in  till  (riiortly 
before  it  goes  to  table. 

Nerer  keep  soup  (or  imy  other  article  that  has  been  cocked) 
in  a  glazed  earthen  crock  or  pitcher.  The  glaaing  being  of 
lead  would  render  it  unwholesome.  Its  effects  hay&  some* 
times  b^n  so  deleterious  as  really  to  destroy  life. 


TOMATA  SOUP.— Take  a  fore-leg  of  beef,  and  eat  it  up 
into  small  pieces.  Put  the  meat  with  the  bones  into  a  soup* 
pot,  and  coyer  it  witii  a  gallon  of  water.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
and  a  little  salt.  Boil  and  skini  it  well.  Haye  ready  half  a 
peck  of  ripe  tomatas  cut  up  small ;  and  when  the  soup  is  boil* 
ing  thoroaghly,  put  them  in  with  all  their  Juice.  Add  six 
onions  sliced,  and  some  crusts  of  bread  cut  small.  Hie  soup 
must  then  be  boiled  slowly  for  six  hours  or  more.  When  done, 
strain  it  through  a  cullender.  Put  into  the  tareen  some  pieces 
of  bread  cut  into  dice  or  small  squares,  and<  pour  the  soup 
upon  it. 

Tomafa  soup  (like  most  others)  is  best  when  mad%Ae  lay 
befoie.    In  this  case  you  may  boil  it  longer  and  slower.    Theft 
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hsvfng  strained  it  into  a  stone  jar,  cover  it  closely,  and  set  it 
away  in  a  cold  place.  Next  day,  add  some  gratsd  breid- 
cmmbs  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  give  the  sonp  aboil  up. 
When  ochras  are  in  season,  this  soup  will  be  greatly  im 
prored  by  the  addition  of  half  a  peck  of  ochias,  peeled  and 
sliced  thin. 


CALVES'  PEET  SOUP.--Take  eight  calves'  feet  (two 
sets)  and  season  them  with  a  small  tea-epoonfbl  of  salt,  lialf 
a  tea-spoonfnl  of  cayenne,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  black 
pepper,  all  mixed  together  and  rabbed  over  the  feet.  Slice  a 
qnarter  of  a  peck  of  ochras,  and  a  dozen  onions,  and  cnt  up  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  of  tomatas  without  skinning  them.  Pat  tin 
whole  into  a  soap-pot  with  four  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  and 
skim  it  daring  two  hours.  Tlien  take  out  the  calves'  feet,  and 
put  them  on  a  dish.  Next,  strain  the  soup  through  a  cullender, 
into  an  earthen  pan,  and  with  the  back  of  a  short  wooden  ladle 
mash  out  into  the  pan  of  soup  all  the  liquid  from  the  veg^ 
tables,  till  they  are  as  dry  as  possible.  Cut  off  all  the  meat 
nicely  from  the  bones  into  small  biti,  and  return  it  to  the  soap, 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  divided  into  four, 
and  rolled  in  flour.  Put  the  soup  again  into  the  pot,  and  giTS 
it  a  boil  up.  Toast  two  or  three  large  thick  slices  of  bread; 
cut  it  into  small  square  dice  or  mouthfhls ;  lay  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen ;  pour  the  soup  over  it,  and  put  on  the  tvieen  cover 
inunediately.  This  soup  (which,  however,  can  only  be  mads 
when  tomatas  and  ochias  are  in  season)  will  be  foimd  excellent 
It  may  be  greatly  improved  by  boiling  in  it  the  hock  of  a  cold 
ham:  in  whidi  case  add  no  salt. 


FINS  HALVES'  HEAD  SOUP.— Boil  in  as  much  water 
as  will  oover  it,  a  calf's  head  with  the  skin  on,  till  yon  ca9 
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8BJ»  ortt  fbe  bones.  Then  take  a  fore-leg  of  beei^  and  a  lomcklip': 
of  Teal ;  cut  them  up,  and  put  them  (bones  and  all)  into  the 
liquid  the  calf's  head  was  Ixnled  in;  adding  as  much  mora 
water  as  will  coyer  the  meat.  Skim  it  well;  and  after  it  has 
thoroughly  come  to  a  boil,  add  half  a  doxen  sliced  carrots ;  half 
a  dozen  sliced  onions ;  a  large  Itead  of  celery  cut  small ;  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs;  and  a  salt-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Boil 
the  whole  slowly  during  five  hoars;  then  strain  it  into  » 
large  pan. 

Take  rather  more  than  a  pint  of  the  liquid,  (after  all  the  fat 
has  been  carefully  skimmed  off,)  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a  bunch  of  sweet  marjoramy 
a  few  sprigs  of  parsley,  two  onions  minced  fine,  and  a  large 
slice  of  the  lean  of  some  cold  boiled  ham,  cut  into  little  bits. 
Keep  it  closely  covered,  and  let  it  simmer  over  the  fire  for  an 
hour.  Then  press  it  through  a  sieve  into  the  pan  that  contains 
the  rest  of  the  soup.  Thicken  it  with  a  large  tea^^npful  (hfilf 
a  pint)  of  grated  bread-crumbs ;  return  it  to  the  soup-pot,  and 
boil  it  half  an  hour.  Unless  your  dinner  hour  is  late,  it  is  best 
to  make  this  soup  the  day  before,  putting  it  into  a  large  stone- 
ware or  china  vessel,  (not  an  earthen  one,)  covering  it  closelyy 
and  setting  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Have  ready  some  force-meat  balls,  made  of  the  meat  of  the 
calves'  head,  finely  minced,  and  mixed  with  grated  bvaad* 
crumbs,  butter,  powdered  sweet-majoram,  a  very  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  some  beaten  yolk  oi  egg  to  cement  these  ingre- 
dients together.  Each  ball  should  be  rolled  in  flour,  and  Med 
in  firesh  butter  before  it  is  put  into  the  soup.  Shortly  befoi* 
you  send  it  to  table,  add  a  large  lemon  sliced  thin  withool 
peeling,  and  a  pint  of  good  madeira  or  sherry,  wine  of  inferior 
quality  being  totally  unfit  for  soup,  tenrapin,  or  any  anoh 

putposes.    Add  alao  the  i^olks  of  some  hard-boiled  ^ggs  cot 
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in  bilf.    Then,  after  the  wine,  )«okni,  cad  eggs  bm  «&  1% 
gire  tke  soup  one  boil  vp,  but  not  more. 


THE  BEST  CLAM  SOUP.-.Pot  fiffy  claas  into  a  KMge 
pot  of  boiling  water,  to  make  the  ebelk  open  eeeilj.  Take  a. 
knadde  of  Teal,  eat  it  into  |»eeea  (focu  calToe'  feet  split  in 
half  wML  be  still  better)  and  pat  it  into  a  eoap-pot  wilh  Ike 
liqaor  of  the  elams,  and  a  quart  of  rieh  milk,  or  eieam,  adding 
a  large  banch  of  sweet  majoram,  and  a  small  bimeh  of  paislef, 
cut  into  pieces,  and  a  head  of  celery  cho]^ied  small ;  also,  a 
dofeen  whole  pepper-corns,  but  no  salt,  as  the  saltneas  of  the 
olam  liqaor  will  be  safficient.  Boil  it  till  all  the  meat  of 
ihe  real  drops  from  the  bonee,  thep  strain  off  the  soap 
and  retnm  it  to  the  pot,  which  most  first  be  wa^ed  ont. 
Haring  in  the  mean  time  cat  ap  the  clams,  and  poonded  tfaai 
in  a  mortar,  (which  will  caase  them  to  flavoor  the  soup  moch 
better,)  season  them  with  two  dozen  blades  of  mace,  and  two 
powdered  nntmegs ;  mix  with  them  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ftesh  batter,  and  put  them  into  the  soup  with  all  the  liqaor 
that  remains  aboat  them.  After  the  clams  are  in,  let  it  boil 
andther  quarter  of  an  hour.  Have  ready  some  thick  slices  of 
nicely-toasted  bread,  (with  the  crust  removed,)  ont  them  into 
small  square  mouthfuls;  put  them  into  a  tureen;  and  pour  &e 
soup  upon  them.  It  will  be  found  excellent.  Oyster  soiqp 
may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 


BAKED  CLAMS. — ^In  taking  out  the  elams,  save  several 
dossen  of  the  largest  and  finest  shells,  which  must  afterwards 
foe  washed  clean,  and  wiped  dry.  Chop  the  dams  fine,  and 
mix  with  them  some  powdered  mace  and  nutmeg.  Bultw  the 
Mes  and  bottom  of  a  large,  de^  dish,  and  corer  the  bottom 
with  a  layer  of  grated  biead-crombs.    Over  this  scatter  some 
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▼flsy  nuH  ImUi  of  the  best  £re8h  butter*  Then  put  in  a  thiek 
layer  of  the  chopped  clams.  Next,  another  layer  of  grated 
bread-erumbs,  and  little  bits  of  batter.  Then,  a  layer  of 
chopped  elaaw,  and  proceed  in  ihis  manner  till  the  dish  is  foU, 
finishing  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  crumbs.  Set  the  dish  in 
the  own,  and  bake  it  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Haye  ready 
Ibe  olam-shells  and  fill  them  with  the  baked  mixture,  eitbev 
lesTiDg  them  open,  or  covering  each  with  another  dam-shell* 
Place  them  on  Ijuge  dishes,  and  send  them  to  table  hot 

Oysters  may  be  cooked  in  a  similar  manner ;  sending  them 
to  table  in  the  dish  in  which  they  were  baked.  The  meat  of 
boiled  erabs  may  also  be  minced,  seasoned,  and  dressed  this 
way,  and  sent  to  table  in  the  back  shells  of  the  crabs. 

Clams  intended  for  soup  will  communicate  to  it  a  much  finer 
flaTOur,  if  they  are  proTiously  chopped  small,  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar. 

FINE  STEWED  OYSTERS.— Strain  the  liquor  from  two 
hundred  large  oysters,  and  putting  the  half  of  it  into  a  sanoe* 
pan,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  whole  mace,  and  let  it  come  to  a  hard 
boil,  skimming  it  carefully.  Haye  ready  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  dirided  into  six  balls  or  lumps,  and  roll  each  slightly  in 
a  little  fiour.  Add  them  to  the  boiling  oyster  liquor,  and  when 
the  butter  is  all  melted,  stir  the  whole  very  hard,  and  then  put 
in  the  oysters.  As  soon  as  they  have  come  to  a  boil,  take 
them  out  carefully,  and  lay  them  immediately  in  a  pan  of  very 
cold  water,  to  plump  them  and  make  them  firm.  Then  season 
the  liquor  with  a  grated  nutmeg;  and  taking  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  very  rich  cream«  add  it  gradually  to  the  liquor,  stining  it  all 
the  time.  When  it  has  boiled  again,  return  the  oysters  to  it, 
and  simmer  them  in  the  creamed  liquor  about  five  minutesy  of 
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juttloiig  enoogli  tobeat  them  thoroiigliij,  S«id  tlMm lollif 
loi-tible  hot  in  &  ooreied  diah. 

If  you  stew  ux  or  eight  hnndnd  oytten,  in  this  mamier,  fior 
a  Urg«  company t  see  that  the  butter,  apioe,  ereaniy  ftc,  am  all 
incieased  in  the  pnq>6r  proportion. 

Oysters  cooked  in  this  way  make  Teiy  fine  pattieB.  Hie 
shells  fior  which  must  be  made  of  puff«paste»  and  baked  entity 
in  very  deep  patty-pans,  filling  them,  when  done,  with  oysten. 


SPIC  ED  OYSTERS.— .To  four  hundred  large  oysteis  allow 
a  pint  of  cider  vinegar,  four  grated  nutiqega,  sizteoi  blades  of 
whole  mace,  six  dosen  of  whole  cIotos,  three  dozen  whole 
pepper  corns,  and  a  salt«poonful  of  cayenne.  Put  the  liqnv 
into  a  poroelain  kettle,  and  boil*aild  akim  it;  when  it  hms cooie 
to  a  hard  boil,  add  the  vinegar  and  put  in  the  oysters  with  the 
seasoning  of  spices,  &;c.  Give  them  one  boil  up,  for  if  boiled 
longer  they  will  shrivel  and  lose  their  flavour.  Then  put  Ihaa 
into  a  stone  or  glass  Jar,  cover  them  closely,  and  set  them  in  a 
oool  place.    They  must  be  quite  cold  when  eaten* 

Yon  may  give  them  a  light  reddish  tint  by  boilinif  in  ths 
liquor  a  little  prepared  cochineal. 


TO  KEEP  FRESH  EGGS^Have  a  <doae,  diy  keg,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  eggs  as  they  are  brought  in  fieah  firan 
the  hen's  nests.  An  old  biscuit  keg  will  be  best.  Keep  nesr 
it  a  patty-pan,  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  hold  a  pieee  of  dean 
white  rag  with  some  good  laid  tied  up  in  it.  While  they  aie 
£resh  and  warm  from  the  nest,  grease  each  egg  all  over  with 
the  lard,  not  omittvig  even  the  smallest  part;  and  then  put  it 
into  the  keg  with  the  rest  Eggs  pxeserved  in  this  mannsr 
(and  there  is  no  better  way)  will  eontinue  good  fiir  manthi, 
provided  they  were  perfectly  fresh  when  greased ;  and  it  is 
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nteldss  to  attempt  preBenring  any  bat  new-laid  eggB.  No 
process  whaterer,  ean  restore  or  prevent  from  spoiling,  any  egg 
that  is  the  least  stale.  Therefore,  if  you  live  in  a  city,  or  hare 
not  hens  of  your  own,  it  is  best  to  depend  on  buying  eggs  as 
you  want  them. 

A  MOLASSES  PIE.— Make  a  good  paste,  and  having 
rolled  it  out  thick^  line  a  pie-dish  with  a  portion  of  it.  Then 
fill  up  the  dish  with  molasses,  into  which  you  have  previously 
stirred  a  table-spoonful,  or  more,  of  ground  ginger.  Cover  it 
with  an  upper  crust  of  the  paste ;  notch  the  edges  neatly ;  and 
bake  it  brown.  This  pie,  plain  as  it  is,  will  be  found  very 
good.  It  will  be  improved  biL  laying  a  sliced  orange  or  lemon 
in  the  bottom  before  you  put  in  the  molasses.  To  the  ginger 
you  may  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon. 


CARVING. 


Thi  seat  for  the  oanrer  should  be  somewhat  elevated  abo¥6 
the  other  chairs :  it  is  extremely  ungraceful  to  carve  standing, 
and  it  is  rarely  done  by  any  person  accustomed  to  the  bneiness. 
Carring  depends  more  on  skill  than  on  strength.  We  havv 
seen  yery  small  women  carye  admirably  sitting  down;  and 
very  tall  men  who  knew  not  how  to  cut  a  piece  of  beef-eteak 
without  rising  on  their  feet  to  do  it. 

The  carving  knife  should  be  very  sharp,  and  not  heavy;  and 
it  should  be  held  firmly  in  the  hand :  also  the  dish  should  be 
not  too  far  from  the  carver.  It  is  customary  to  help  the  fidi 
with  a  fish  trowel,  and  not  with  a  knife.  The  middle  part  of 
a  fish  is  generally  considered  the  best.  In  helping  it,  avoid 
breaking  the  flakes,  as  that  will  give  it  a  mangled  appearance. 

In  carving  ribs  or  sirloin  of  beef,  begin  by  cutting  thin  slices 
off  the  side  next  to  you.  Afterwards  you  may  cut  from  the 
tender-loin,  or  cross-part  near  the  lower  end.  Do  not  send  any 
one  the  outside  piece,  unless  you  know  that  they  particularly 
wish  it. 

In  helping  beef-steak,  put  none  of  the  bone  on  the  plate. 

In  cutting  a  round  of  corned  beef,  begin  at  the  top ;  but  lay 
aside  the  first  cut  or  outside  piece,  and  send  it  to  no  one,  as  it 
is  always  dry  and  hard.  In  a  round  of  Orlormode  heif^  the  out- 
side is  frequently  preferred. 

In  a  leg  of  mutton,  begin  across  the  middle,  cutting  the 

slices  quite  down  to  the  bone.    The  same  with  a  leg  of  pork 

or  a  ham.    The  latter  should  be  cut  in  vtry  thin  slices,  as  it9 

flavour  is  spoiled  when  cut  thick* 
490 
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1*0  te9te  well,  a  tongue  should  be  cut  oroeswaye  in  roand 
slioea.  Catting  it  lengthwise  (thoagh  the  practiee  at  many 
tables)  injnies  the  flayoar.  Tlie  middle  part  of  the  tongue  is 
the  best  Do  not  help -any  one  to  a  piece  of  the  root ;  that,  be* 
ing  by  no  means  a  fayoored  part,  is  generally  left  in  the  dish. 

In  carying  a  fore-quarter  of  lamb,  first  separate  the  shoulder 
part  from  the  breast  and  ribs,  by  passing  the  knife  under,  and 
then  diyide  the  ribs.  If  the  hunb  is  large,  haye  another  dish 
brought  to  put  the  shoulder  in. 

For  a  loin  of  yeal,  begin  near  the  smallest  end,  and  separate 
the  ribs ;  helping  a  part  of  the  kidney  (as  far  as  it  will  go) 
with  each  piece.  Carre  a  loin  of  pork  or  mutton  in  the  same 
manner*  .^ 

In  earring  a  fillet  of  yeal,  begin  at  the  top.  Many  persons 
piefer  the  first  cut  or  outside  piece.  Help  a  portion  of  the 
stuffing  wixh  each  slice. 

In  a  breast  of  yeal,  there  are  two  parts  yery  different  in 
quality,  the  ribs  and  the  brisket.  You  will  easily  perceiye  the 
diyision;  enter  your  knife  at  it,  and  cut  through,  which  will 
separate  the  two  parts.  Ask  the  persons  yon  are  going  to  help, 
whether  they  prefer  a  rib,  or  a  piece  of  the  brisket. 

For  a  haunch  of  yenison,  first  make  a  deep  incision,  bypass- 
ing your  knife  all  along  the  side,  cutting  quite  down  to  the 
booe.  This  is  to  let  out  the  grayy.  Then  turn  the  broad  end 
of  the  haanch  towards  you,  and  cut  it  as  deep  as  you  can,  in 
thin,  smooth  slices,  allowing  some  of  the  fat  to  each  person. 

For  a  saddle  of  yenison,  or  of  mutton,  cut  from  the  tail  to 
the  other  end  on  each  side  of  the  back-bone,  making  yery  thin 
slices,  and  sending  some  fat  with  each.  Yenison  and  roast^ 
mutton  chill  yery  soon,  therefore  it  is  usual  to  eat  it  with  iron 
heaters  under  the  plates.  Some  heaters  are  made  to  contain 
hot  eosls,  othen  are  kept  warm  widi  boiling  water,  and  soum 
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tie  hiated  by  tpiiits  of  wine;  the  last  k  a  t«rf  eoBe^pdooaklB 
mode*  as  the  blue  blaae  flamiag  ovt  all  aioond  the  plale*  is  to 
many  persons.  frigbtfuL  Camnt  Jelly  k  an  indispepottMe 
ifipendage  to  venison,  and  to  roast  mutton,  and  to  dacts. 

A  yoong  pig  is  most  geneiaUy  divided  beibfe  it  eooies  to 
table»  in  which  case,  it  is  not  customary  to  send  in  the  head, 
as  to  many  persons  it  is  a  rsTolting  speetade  afler  it  is  eot  off. 
When  senred  np  whole,  fiist  separate  the  head  from  the  shool- 
ders,  then  cut  off  the  limbs,  and  then  divide  the  libs.  Help 
some  of  the  stuffing  with  each  piece. 

To  carre  a  fowl,  begin  by  sticking  your  foriL  in  flie  pinion, 
and  drawing  it  towards  the  leg ;  and  then  passing  your  kmfe 
underneath,  take  off  the.  wing  at  the  joint  Next,  fHip  yoor 
knife  between  the  leg  and  the  body,  to  cut  tiiroiigti  the  joint; 
and  with  the  fork,  turn  the  leg  back,  and  the  joint  will  pre 
way*  Then  take  off  the  other  wing  and  leg.  If  the  fowl  has 
been  trussed  (as  it  ought  to  be)  with  the  liver  and  gizsard, 
help  the  liver  with  one  wing,  and  the  gisiard  with  the  other* 
The  liver  wing  is  considered  the  best  After  the  llmbe  are 
taken  off,  enter  your  knife  into  the  top  of  the  breast,  and  eut 
under  the  merry-thought,  so  as  to  loosen  it,  lifting  it  with  your 
fork.  Afterwards  cat  slioes  from  both  sides  of  the  breast 
Next  take  off  the  collar-bones,  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
merry-thought,  and  then  sepsrate  the  side-bones  from  tiie  bode. 
The  breast  and  wings  are  considered  as  the  most  delicate  paita 
of  the  fowl;  the  back,  as  the  least  desirable,  is  generally  left 
in  the  dish.  Some  persons,  in  carving  a  fowl,  find  it  more 
convenient  to  take  it  on  a  plate,  and  as  they  separate  it,  rsCnm 
each  part  to  the  dish;  but  this  is  not  now  the  usual  way. 

A  turkey  is  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fowl;  eao^t 
that  the  legs  and  wings  being  larger,  are  separated  at  the  lower 
joint    Tiie  lower  part  of  the  leg,  (or  drumstick)  as  it  is  oalMf) 
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Mag  hudf  tough,  and  stringy,  is  neYor  helped  to  any  one,  hut 
allowed  to  lemain  on  the  dish.  First  cut  off  the  wing,  leg, 
MbA  bieast  from  one  side ;  then  turn  the  turkey  oyer,  and  cot 
them  fUS  from  the  other. 

To  oarve  a  goose,  separate  the  leg  from  the  body,  by  putting 
the  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  limb ;  pressing  it  close  to 
the  body,  and  then  passing  the  knife  under,  and  turning  the  leg 
back,  as  you  cut  through  the  joint.  To  take  off  the  wing,  put 
your  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  closely 
to  the  body ;  then  slip  the  knife  under,  and  separate  the  joint. 
Next  cut  under  the  merry-thought,  and  take  it  off;  and  then 
cut  slices  from  the  breasL  Then  turn  the  goose,  and  dismem- 
ber the  other  side.  Take  off  the  two  upper  side-bones,  that 
are  next  to  the  wings;  and  then  the  two  lower  side-bones. 
The  breast  and  legs  of  a  goose  afford  the  finest  pieces.  If  a 
gooee  is  old,  there  is  no  fowl  so  tough ;  and  if  difficult  to  carre, 
it  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  eat. 

Partridges,  pheasants,. grouse,  ^c,  are  carved  in  the  same 
manner  as  fowls.  Quails,  woodcocks,  and  snipes  are  merely 
split  down  the  back;  so  also  are  pigeons,  giving  a  half  to  each 
person. 

In  helping  any  one  to  gravy,  or  to  melted  butter,  do  not  pour 
it  over  their  meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  but  put  it  to  one  side  on  a  vacant 
part  of  the  plate,  that  they  may  use  just  as  much  of  it  as  they 
like.    In  filling  a  plate,  never  heap  one  thing  on  another. 

In  hel^Hng  vegetables,  do  not  plunge  the  spoon  down  to  die 
bottom  of  the  dish,  in  case  they  should  not  have  been  perfectly 
well  drained,  and  the  water  should  have  settled  there. 

By  observing  carefully  how  it  is  done,  you  may  acquire  a 

knowledge  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  process  of  carving,  which 

a  little  daily  practice  will  soon  convert  into  dexterity.    If  a 

young  lady  is  ignorant  of  this  very  useful  art,  it  will  be  vfell 
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ibr  her  to  take  lessons  of  her  fether,  or  her  hroflier,  sad  amap- 
lied  lady  can  easily  learn  from  her  fansbaad.  D(Wiesties  wko 
wait  at  table  may  soon,  from  loolong  on  dafly,  beeome  so  ok- 
pert  that,  when  necessary,  they  can  take  a  dirii  to  tiie  si^i-table 
and  carve  it  perfectly  well. 

At  a  dinner  party,  if  the  hostess  is  quite  yoong,  she  is  In^ 
qnently  glad  to  be  leliered  of  the  trouble  of  cairing  by  the 
gentleman  who  sits  nearest  to  her;  bat  if  she  is  fioniliar  wifli 
the  business,  she  usually  prefers  d<Ang  it  herself. 


•itiMiMrMnrHiWMPMiM 


.  TO  DRAW  POULTRY,  &c. 

Thodob  to  prepare  ponltiy  for  cooking  is  by  no  meant  an 
agreeable  business,  yet  some  knowledge  of  it  may  be  very  as»> 
ful  to  the  mistress  of  a  house,  in  case  she  should  have  occasion 
to  instruct  a  servant  in  the  manner  of  doing  it;  or  in  the  pos- 
sible event  of  her  being  obliged  to  do  it  herself;  for  instance, 
if  her  cook  has  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  or  has  left  her  uneK- 
pectedly. 

As  all  poultry  is,  of  course,  drawn  in  the  same  manner,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  designate  the  mode  of  emptying  the  inside 
of  a  fowl.  In  winter,  if  the  fowl  is  frozen,  lay  it  before  the 
fire  till  it  has  completely  thawed.  Then  have  ready  one  or 
more  large  pieces  of  waste  paper,  rolled  up  loosely  into  a  long 
wisp ;  lay  the  fowl  down  on  a  clean  part  of  Ihe  hearth,  and, 
taking  its  legs  in  your  hand,  light  the  paper,  and  pass  it  back 
and  forward  above  the  snrfhce  of  the  skin,  (turning  the  fowl  on 
both  sides,)  so  as  to  singe  off  all  the  hairs ;  doing  it  so  carefblly 
as  not  to  bum  or  scorch  the  skin.  There  should  always  be  a 
quantity  of  old  newspapers,  or  other  waste  paper,  kept  in  a 
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oioitt  cfr  4x8ir«r  of  ite  Idtahflii  for  thia  and  oIImc  puiyotM. 
Ncort,  toy  tkft  fowl  upon  its  Vaok  on  m  clean  old  waiter  or  tray^ 
(anefc  as  ahodd  be  kept  in  erery  kitchent)  and  with  a  large 
ahaip  f  aife  oat  off,  firat  the  head,  and  then  the  legs  at  the  first 
joint  The  next  tilling  is  to  eat  a  reiy  long  slit  in  the  skin  at 
liie  light  side  of  the  neck,  and  with  yonr  fingers  strip  down  the 
skin  towards  the  shoolders,  till  yon  c<»iie  to  the  eraWy  whieh 
yon  nmst  take  out  with  yoar  hand.  Then  with  yonr  knife 
n»ke  two  long  deep  cnts  or  incisions  on  each  side  of  the  bedy* 
going  downward  towards  the  tail.  Pat  yonr  hand  into  the  cat 
or  orifice  on  the  right  side,  and  pall  oat  the  heart,  liver,  giisard, 
and  then  the  entrails.  Take  care  not  to  break  the  gall«bag,  or 
its  liquor  will  run  over  the  liver,  and  make  it  so  bitter  that  it 
cannot  be  eaten,  and  should  therefore  be  thrown  away  withoat 
ooddng.  Next,  to  flatten  the  body,  break  the  breast-hone  by 
striking  on  it  hard  with  your  hand.  Then  tuck  the  legs  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  slits  that  you  have  cut  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  Afterwards  with  your  hand  bend  or  curve  inwards  the 
end  of  the  neok-bone,  and  tack  it  away  under  the  long  loose 
piece  of  skin  left  there.  After  this,  lay  the  fowl  in  a  small  tub 
of  cold  water,  and  wash  it  well  inside  and  out:  then  dry  it 
with  a  c)ean  towel. 

Next,  cut  oyeia  the  gizzard,  empty  it  of  the  sand  and  gravel, 
and  lake  out  the  thick  inside  skin*  Split  open  the  heart,  and 
let  out  the  blood  that  is  in  it.  Then  carefully  cut  the  gall-bag 
from  the  liver,  so  as  not  to  break  it  Wash  clean  the  heart, 
liver,  and  gizzard,  (having  trimmed  them  neatly,)  and  return 
the  heart  to  the  inside  of  the  breast ;  putting  back  also  the  eggs, 
if  you  have  found  any.  Have  ready  the  stuffing,  and  fill  up 
with  it  the  vacancy  from  which  you  have  taken  the  ciaw,  dec, 
pressing  it  in  hard.  Next,  taking  between  your  thumb  and 
(inger  the  above-mentioned  piece  of  skin  at  the  top  of  the  neck. 
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diftw  it  down  tightly  towards  the  l»ack  of  the  fowl,  (fdldiii|r  H 
nioely  orer  the  bent  end  of  the  nedc-bonOf)  and  fasten  it  down 
between  the  shonldera  with  a  skewer,  which  must  be  stock  in  so 
as  to  go  lengthways  down  the  back.  This  will  prevent  any  of 
the  staffing  from  getting  oat,  and  will  keep  all  compact  and  sioe. 

Then  ran  a  skewer  through  both  the  wings  and  the  upper 
part  oi  the  body,  tacldftg  in  the  lirer  so  as  to  appear  from  under 
the  right  pinion,  and  the  ginard  (scoring  it  first)  on  the  left. 
Both  pinions  must  be  bent  upwards.  Lastly,  seeure  all  hy 
tying  two  strings  of  small  twine  tightly  round  the  fowl;  one 
jnst  aboTO  the  skewer  that  eonflbes  the  legs;  the  other  jnat 
below  that  which  passes  through  the  wings. 

Of  course,  the  strings  and  skewers  ate  zemoved  before  the 
poultiy  is  sent  to  table. 

Tarkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  are  always  trussed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  legs  being  cut  off  at  the  first  joint  So  are  fowls  Iw* 
boiling.  But  when  fowls  are  to  be  roasted,  some  codes  leave 
on  the  whole  of  the  legs  and  feet,  (scraping  and  washing  them 
clean,)  and  drawing  the  feet  up  quite  to  the  breast,  where  they 
are  tied  togedier  by'^a  string. 

Pigeons,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c.,  are  all  trussed  as  above, 
with  the  legs  short. 

To  draw  a  little  roasting  pig,  cut  the  body  open  by  one  long 
slit,  and  before  you  take  out  what  is  inside,  loosen  it  all  with 
a  sharp  knife ;  then  extract  it  with  your  hands.  Empty  the 
head  also.  Afterwards  wash  the  animal  clean,  (inside  and  oat,) 
and  fill  the  vacancy  with  staffing.  Having  bent  the  kneee 
under,  skewer  the  legs  to  the  body,  and  secure  &e  stuffing  by 
tying  twine  tightly  several  times  round  the  body;  first  fasten- 
ing the  slit  by  pinning  it  with  a  wooden  skewer.  Having 
boiled  the  liver  and  heart,  chop  them  to  enrich  tiie  gravy. 
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nOUBES  EZFLANATORY  OF  THE  PIECES  INTO  WHICH  THE  TIVE 
LASGE  ANIMALS  AKE  DIVIDED  BY  THE  BUTCBEBa 


Beef. 


1.  Slrbrfn. 

2.  Rump. 

3.  Edge  Bone. 

4.  Buttock. 

6.  MouM  Buttock. 

6.  Leg. 

7.  Tbick  Flank. 

8.  Veiny  Piece. 

9.  Thin  Flank. 


10.  Fore  Sib!  7  Elba. 

11.  Middle  Rib:  4  Ribf 

12.  Chuck  Rib:  a  Ribf. 
la  Brisket. 

14.  Shoulder,  or  Log  of  MttttOB 
16.  Clod. 

16.  Neck,  or  Sticking  Piece. 

17.  Shin.  ^^ 
la  Cheek. 


VeaL 


1.  Loin,  Beit  End. 

2.  Fillet. 

8b  Loin.  Chump  End. 
4.  Hind  Knuckle. 
I.  Neck,  Beft  End. 


BreattJBi 

Blade  Boi 


43* 


Beet  End. 

>ne. 

a  Fore  Knuckle. 
9.  Breast,  Briiket  EiiiL 
10.  Neck,  Seng  End. 
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Alftlll.L«. 


Mutton. 


1.  L^. 

t.  Shouldfc. 

a  lioin,  B«it  Bnd. 

4.  LoIb,  dkuinp  End. 

ft.  N«ck»BwtEnd. 


6.  Bkul 

7.  Neck,  Scru  End. 

NaU.  A  Cbine  ta  two  LoIim:  aatf 
«  SMldle  li  two  LoIm  and  two  lltciv 
oTtbaBeptEnd. 


PorJk. 


1.  Leg. 

&  FonLoIn. 


4.  SptraRIbb 

5.  Hand. 
&  Sfslnfi 


AIIIKA.I.B. 
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Vmi$on» 


1.  Shoaldor. 
9L  Neck. 

8.  Hawnch. 


4.  BnuL 

5.  8cnf  • 


INDEX. 


Aeid  nit)  4S7. 
Almond  eske,  S46. 
Almond  custaid,  316. 
Almond  ice-cream,  326. 
Almond  maocaroons,  361. 
Almond  padding,  286. 
Another  almond  pudding,  286* 
AndiOYj  catchup,  174. 
AnchoTy  sauce,  164. 
Anniseed  cordial,  401 
Apees,  354. 
Applet,  baked,  252. 
Apple  butter,  263. 
An>le  butter,  without  cider,  434. 
Apple  custard,  316. 
Apple  dumplings,  307. 
Apple  fritters,  312. 
Apple  jelly,  263. 
Apple  and  other  pies,  281. 
Apple  pot-pie,  434. 
Apples,  iMeserred,  261. 
Apple  pudding,  baked,  306. 
Apple  pudding,  boiled,  306. 
Apple  sauce,  168. 
Apple  water,  417. 
Apricots,  preserTod,  247. 
Arrow-root  blancmange,  329. 
Arrow-root  jelly,  41 1. 
Arrow-root  pudding,  291 
Artichokes,  to  boil,  196. 
Asparagus,  to  boil,  199. 
Asparagus  soup,  36, 


Balm  of  Gilead  oU,  426. 
Barbeny  jelly,  270. 
Barberries,  to  pickle,  217, 
Barley  water,  414. 
Bath  buns,  344. 
Bean  soup,  33. 
Beans,  (dried,)  to  boU,  107. 
Beans,  (green  or  French,)  to  boil, 

197. 
Beans,  (green,)  to  pickle,  216. 
Beans,  (Lima,)  to  boil,  and  dry, 

197 
Beans,  (scarlet,)  to  boil,  197. 
Beef,  remarks  on,  68. 
Beef,  k  la  mode,  78. 
Beef,  baked,  71. 
Beef  bouilU,  82. 
Beef,  (corned  or  salted,)  to  boil 

73. 
Beef  cakes,  84. 
Beef,  to  com,  89. 
Beef,  to  dry  and  smoke,  91 
Beef  dripping,  to  save,  71 
Beef,  hashed,  83. 
Beefs  heart,  roasted,  86. 
BeeTs  heart,  stewed,  86. 
Beef  kidney,  to  dress,  86. 
Beef,  potted,  92. 
Beef,  to  roast,  69. 
Beef  soup,  fine,  17. 
Beef  steaks,  to  broil,  74. 
Beef  steakf  >  to  f jy,  76. 
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Beef  stetk  pie,  77. 
Beef  steak  podding,  76. 
Beef,  to  ttew,  80. 
Beef,  (a  rotrad  of,)  to  stew,  80. 
Beef,  (a  round  of,)  to  stew  an- 
other way,  81. 
Beef  and  tongues,  to  pickle,  90. 
Beef  tea,  414. 
Beets,  to  boil,  196. 
Beets,  to  stew,  197. 
Beer,  (molasses,)  39S. 
Beer,  (sassafras,)  39t. 
Biscuit,  (milk,)  361. 
Biscuit,  (soda,)  371. 
Biscuit,  (sugar,)  361. 
Biscuit,  (tea,)  372. 
Bishop,  406. 
Bitters,  419. 
Black  cake,  338. 
Black-fish,  to  stew,  431. 
Blanc-mange,  327. 
Blanc-mange,  (arrow-root,)  329. 
Blanc-mange,  (carrageen,)  328. 
Bottled  small  beer,  408. 
Bran  bread,  377. 
Bread,  374. 

Bread,  (rye  and  Indian,)  377. 
Bread  cake,  350. 
Bread  jelly,  411. 
Bread  pudding,  baked,  299. 
Bread  pudding,  boiled,  298. 
Bread  and  butter  pudding,  299. 
Bread  sauce,  167. 
Broccoli,  to  boil,  188. 
Brown  soup,  rich,  26. 
Buckwheat  cakes,  367. 
Burnet  vinegar,  179. 
Bums,  remedy  for,  420. 
Butter,  to  brown,  163. 
Butter,  melted  or  drawn,  163 
Butter,  to  make,  379. 
Butter,  to  preserre,  381. 
ButtexnutSy  to  pickle,  218. 


Cabbage,  to  boll,  186. 

Cabbage,  (red,)  to  pieUe, 

CaJe-cannon,  187. 

CalTs  fe«t  broth,  41& 

Calfs  feet,  to  fiy,  103. 

CalTs  feet  jelly,  329. 

Cairs  head,  dressed  pbdo,  IOOl 

CalTs  head,  hashed,  101. 

CalTs  head  soup,  30. 

CalTs  liver,  fried,  103. 

CalTs  liver*  larded,  103. 

Cantelope,  preserved,  988. 

Caper  sauce,  168. 

Capillaire,  403. 

Carrots,  to  boil,  188. 

Carrot  pudding,  290. 

Carp,  to  itew,  ftfi. 

Carrageen  blaDe-nang^  9S& 

Catfish  soup,  36. 

Cauliflower,  to  boil,  187. 

Cauliflower,  to  piekle,  29& 

Cayenne  pepper,  188. 

Celery,  to  prepare  for  table,  9bL 

Celery  sauce,  I6fi. 

Celery  vinegar,  179. 

Charlotte,  (plum,)  821. 

Charlotte,  (raspberry,)  320L 

Cheese,  to  make,  38E2. 

Cheese,  (cottage,)  386L 

Cheese,  (sage,)  386. 

Cheese,  (Stilton,)  386. 

Cheesecake,  (almond,)  294. 

Cheesecake,  (eooHnoni)  29S. 

Cherry  bounce,  398. 

Cherry  cordial,  451. 

Cherries,  (dried,)  270. 

Cherry  jam,  270. 

Cherry  jelly,  26». 

Cherries,  preserved,  268. 

Citron  melon  elioes,  969 

Cherry  shrub,  398. 

Chestnuts,  to  toast,  204. 

Chestnut  podding^  289* 
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Chkken  htoih  and  ptnwlft,  416. 

Chi^ensy  broitod,  142. 

Chicken  croqneto  and  rissolM,  143. 

<2hi£ken  curry,  146. 

*/lucken  domj^ings  or  puddings, 

'Jhickens,  frintsseed,  143. 
Chicken  jelly,  411. 
Chicken  pie,  144. 
Chicken  nlad,  147. 
Chilblains,  remedy  for,  490. 
Chili  vinegar,  180. 
Chitterlings,  or  calfk  tripe,  102. 
Chocolate,  to  make,  S87. 
Chocolate  custard,  317. 
Chowder,  65. 
Cider  cake,  347. 
Cider,  (mulled,)  407. 
Cider  Tinegar,  409. 
Cider  wine,  996. 

Cinderellas,  or  German  pufi,  397. 
Citrons,  to  preserre,  234. 
Clam  soup,  39. 
Clam  soup,  (plain,)  40. 
Clotted  cream,  821. 
Cocoa,  to  prepare,  418. 
Cocoa  shells,  to  hml,  418. 
Cocoa-nut  cakes,  347. 
Cocoa-nut  cakes,  (white,)  363. 
Cocoa-nut  custard,  baked,  317. 
Cocoa-nut  custard,  boilcid,  317. 
Cocoa-nut  Jumbles,  363. 
Cocoa-nut  maccaroons,  352. 
Cocoa-nut  pudding,  287. 
Cocoa-nut  pudding,  another  way, 

287. 
Codfish,  (fresh,)  to  boil,  60. 
Codfish,  (fresh,)  to  boil  another 

way,  60. 
Codfish,  salt,  to  boil,  49. 
Coffee,  to  make,  389. 
Coffee,  (French,)  890. 
cud  crMBBy  490. 


Cold  slaw,  226. 

Cold  sweet  sauce,  170. 

Cologne  water,  423. 

Colouring  for  confectionary,  333. 

Com,  (Indian,)  to  boil,  192. 

Corn,  (green,)  pudding,  290. 

Corns,  remedy  for,  421. 

Cosmetic  paste,  427. 

Crab-apples,  (green,)  to  presenre* 

264. 
Crab-apples,  (red,)  to  preserve,  255 
Crabs,  (cold,)  66. 
Crabs,  (hot,)  66. 
Crabs,  (soft,)  66. 
Cranberries,  to  preserve,  264. 
Cranberry  sauce,  169. 
Cream  cake,  372. 
Cream,  (lemon,)  321. 
Cream,  (orange,)  321. 
Cream,  to  preserve.  322. 
Cream  sauce,  170.  ' 

Cucumbers,  to  dress  raw,  194 
Cucumbers,  to  fry,  194. 
Cucumbers,  to  pickle,  213. 
Cup  cake,  364. 
Cura^oa,  436. 
Curds  and  whey,  322. 
Currant  jelly,  (black,)  266. 
Currant  jelly,  (red,)  264. 
Currant  jelly,  (white,)  266. 
Currant  shrub,  397. 
Currant  wine,  394. 
Custard,  (boiled,)  314. 
Custard,  (plain,)  313. 
Custard,  (rice,)  314. 
Custard,  (soft,)  314. 
Custard  pudding',  800. 

Dough  nuts,  368. 
Ducks,  to  hash,  160. 
Ducks,  to  stew,  160. 
Ducks,  to  roast,  149. 
Dnmplings,  (apple,)  307* 
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DmopllDgi,  (light,)  311. 
Dumplings,  (plain  tuet,)  310. 
OompUngs,  (fiiM  suet,)  309. 
BumpUngs,  (Indian,)  310. . 
Durable  ink,  429. 
Ourabto  ink,  aaotbftr  way,  430. 

Eastern  pudding,  306. 

Eggs,  to  boil  for  breakfast,  207. 

Eggs,  to  fricassee,  208. 

Eggs,  to  keep,  206. 

Eggs  with  ham,  123. 

Egg  nogg,  407. 

Eggs,  to  pack,  268. 

Eggs,  to  pickle,  432. 

Egg  plant,  to  stew,  193. 

Egg  plant,  to  fry,  193. 

£gg  plant,  stuffed,  194. 

Eggs,  raw,  419. 

Egg  sauce,  167. 

Election  cake,  348. 

Elder-berry  wine,  395. 

Elder-flower  wine,  396.  . 

Essence  of  lemon  peel,  408. 

Essence  of  peppermint,  419. 

Eve's  pudding,  296. 

Family  soup,  15. 
Federal  cakes,  350. 
Flannel  cakes,  367. 
Flax-seed  lemonade,  418 
Floating  island,  320. 
Flour,  to  brown,  163. 
Flour  hasty-pudding,  301. 
Force-meat  balls,  161. 
Fowls,  to  boU,  141. 
Fowls,  to  roast,  142. 
Fox-grape  shrub,  397. 
Friar's  chicken,  36. 
Fritters,  (apple,)  312. 
Fritters,  (plain,)  311. 
Frosted  fruit,  271. 
Fiuit  queen-cakes,  342. 


General  sance»  ITS. 
Gheikins,  to  pkkle,  214. 
Ginger,  to  preseire,  233. 
Ginger  beer,  391. 
Ginger  plum-cake,  364. 
Gingerbread,  (common,)  363 
Gingerbxead  nuts,  363. 
Gingerbread,  (FnnUin,)  364. 
Gingerbxead,  (white,)  362. 
Gooseberries,  bottled,  262. 
Goosebeny  custard,  3  lb. 
Gooseberry  fool,  261. 
Gooseberries,  to  preserve,  860. 
Gooseberries,  to  stew,  261. 
Gooseberry  wine,  393. 
Goose  pie,  152. 
Goose  pie  for  Christmas,  153. 
Goose,  to  roast,  151. 
Grapes,  in  brandyt  266. 
Grapes,' (wild,)  to  hMp,  267. 
Grape  jelly,  266. 
Gravy,  (drawn  or  made,)  108. 
Gravy  soup,  (dear,)  22. 
Ground  nuts,  to  roast,  805. 
Ground  rice  milk,  414. 
Grouse,  to  roast,  158. 
Gruel,  to  make,  413 
Gruel,  oatmeal,  413. 

HaUbut,  to  boil,  46. 

Halibut  cutiets,  47. 

Ham,  to  boll,  124. 

Ham,  to  broU,  123.  n^g 

Ham  or  bacon,  directions  for  curings 

Ham,  (to  glaze,)  133. 

Ham  dumplings,  311. 

Ham  pie,  122. 

Ham  sandwiches,  123. 

Ham,  to  roast,  126. 

Ham,  (WestphaUa,)  to  imitate,  ISU 

Hate  or  rabbit  soup,  88. 

Hare,  to  roast,  137. 

HarFey*s  sanoe,  17S. 
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Rerbf ,  to  dry,  4M. 
Hominy,  to  boil,'  192. 
Honey  oake,  356. 
Horseradish  vinegar,  180. 
Hneklebeny  calce,  360. 
Hungary  water,  434. 

Ice  cream,  (almond,)  326. 
Ice  cream,  (lemon,)  822. 
Ice  cream,  (pine  apple,)  325. 
Ice  cream,  (raspberry,)  325. 
Ice  cream,  (strawberry,)  325 
Ice  cream,  (yanilla,)  325. 
Ice  lemonade,  326. 
Ice  orangeade,  326. 
Icing  for  cakes,  338. 
Indian  batter  cakes,  368. 
Indian  coin,  to  boil,  192. 
Indian  dumplings,  310. 
Indian  fl^ipeis,  369. 
Indian  muffins,  369. 
Indian  mash,  301. 
Indian  mush  cakes,  368. 
Indian  ponnd  cake,  340. 
Indian  pudding,  baked,  302. 
Indian  pudding,  boiled,  302. 
Indian  pudding  without  eggs, 
Italian  Cream,  332. 
Jaune-mafige,  329. 
Jelly  cake,  344. 
Johnny  cake,  369. 
Julienne  (2k  la)  soup,  23. 

Kid,  to  roast,  136. 
Kitchen  pepper,  182. 
Kitchiner's  fish-sauce,  172. 
Kisses,  354. 

« 
Lady  cake,  342. 

Lamb,  to  roast,  112. 

Larding,  160. 

J.avender,  compound,  421. 

Lavender  water>423. 


Laudanum,  antidote  to,  422. 
Lead  water,  420. 
Lemon  brandy,  402. 
Lemon  eatchop,  1T7. 
Lemon  cordial,  399. 
Lemon  cieam,  321. 
Lemon  custard,  315. 
Lemon  juice,  to  keep,  408. 
Lemon  peel,  to  keep,  437. 
Lemon  peel,  (essence  of,)  408* 
Lemons,  preserved,  241. 
Lemon  pudding,  285. 
Lemon  syrup,  398. 
Lemonade,  404. 
Lettuce  or  salad,  to  dress,  203. 
Lip  salve,  426. 
Liver  dumplings,  310. 
Liver  puddings,  128. 
Lobster,  to  boil,  61. 
Lobster  catchup,  174^ 
Lobster,  to  fricassee,  62. 
Lobster,  to  dress  eold,  61 
Lobster,  pickled,  67. 
Lobster,  potted,  63. 
Lobster  pie,  64. 
Lobster  sauce,  164. 
303.    Lobster  soup,  37. 
Lobster,  to  stew,  62. 

Maccaroni,  to  dress,  210. 
Maccaroni  soup,  24. 
Maccaroni  soup,  (rich,)  24. 
Maccaroons,  (ahnon^)  351. 
Maccaroons,  (cocoa-nut,)  351 
Maccaroon  custard,  318b 
Mackerel,  to  boil,  48. 
Mackerel,  to  broil,  47. 
Mangoes,  to  pickle,  216. 
Marbled  veal,  105. 
Marlborough  pudding,  294 
Marmalade  cake,  355. 
Mead,  397. 
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Meg  MerriUes'  soup,  27, 
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Milk  biicait,  361. 
Milk  punch,  405. 
Milk  soup,  35. 
Mince  pies,  S82. 
Minee  meet,  283. 
Mince  meat  for  Lent,  SI84. 
Mince  meat,  (very  plain,)  t84. 
liGnced  oysters,  431. 
Mint  sauce,  167. 
Molasses  beer,  393. 
Molasses  candy,  365. 
Molasses  posset,  407. 
Moraytan  sugu-cake,  349. 
Morella  cherries,  to  pickle,  217. 
Mock  oysters  of  com,  193. 
Mock  turtle,  or  calTs  bead  soup, 

30^ 
MuiBns,  (common,)  870. 
Muffins,  (Indian,)  369. 
MuflOns,  (water,)  370. 
Mulled  cider,  407. 
Mulled  wine,  407. 
Mulligatawny  soup,  29. 
Mush,  (Indian,)  to  make,  301. 
Mush  cakes,  368. 
Mushrooms,  to  broil,  202. 
Mushroom  catchup,  176. 
Mushrooms,  to  pickle  brown,  228. 
Mushrooitas,  to  pickle  white,  222. 
Mushroom  sauce,  166. 
Mushrooms,  to  stew,  201. 
Musquito  bites,  remedy  for,  421. 
Mustard,  (common,)  181. 
Mustard,  (French,'  181. 
Mustard,  (keeping,)  181. 
Mutton,  to  boil,  107. 
Mutton  broth,  414. 
Mutton  broth  made  quickly,  415. 
Mutton,  (casserole  of,)  111. 
Mutton  chops,  broiled,  108. 
Mutton  chops,  stewed,  110. 
Mutton  cutlets,  k  la  Maintenon, 

loe 


Mutton  harioo,  11 L 
Mutton,  hashed,  110. 
Mutton,  (leg  of,)  stewed.  111 
Mutton,  to  roast,  106. 
Mutton  aonp,  (inclodiiig  cal 
and  noodle  soups,)  19. 

Nasturtians,  to  pickle,  217. 
Nastortian  sauce,  165. 
New  York  cookies,  960. 
Nougat,  365. 
Noyau,  402. 


Oatmeal  gruel,  413. 
Oehra  soup,  32. 
Oil  of  flowers,  426. 
Omelet,  (plain,)  309. 
Omelet  souffle,  300. 
Onions,  to  boil,  196. 
Oi^s,  to  fry,  199. 
Onions,  to^jickle,  221. 
Onions,  pickled  white,  SSSL 
Onions,  to  roast,  198.^ 
Onion  sauce,  (brown,)  168^ 
Onion  sauce,  (white,)  166L 
Onion  soup,  416. 
Orangeade,  404. 
Orange  cream,  321. 
Orange  jelly,  243. 
Orange  mannalade,  243. 
Orange  pudding,  285. 
Oigeat,  403. 
Ortolans,  to  roast,  159. 
Oyster  catchup,  185. 
Oysters,  fxied,  57. 
Oyster  fritters,  5a 
Oysters,  minced,  431. 
Ojvters,  plekled,  67. 
Oysters,  pickfed  for  keeping. 
Oyster  pie,  60. 
Oysters,  scoUoped,  66. 
Oysters,  stewed,  69. 
Oyster  soup,  88L 
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Qyit«r  loop,  (plain,)  38. 
Ox-ttil  soup,  33. 
Oyster  Sauce,  170. 
Panada,  413. 
Puiada,  (ehkken,)  416. 
Pancakes,  (plain,)  31S. 
Pancakes,  (tweetmeat,)  313. 
Parslej,  to  pickle,  21& 
Partley  sauce,  168. 
Parsnips,  to  boil,  190. 
Partridges,  to  roast,  156. 
Partridges,  to  roast  another  way, 

156. 
Paste,  (dripping,)  375. 
Paste,  (lard,)  275. 
Paste,  (the  best  plain,)  XJ2. 
Paste,  (potato,)  S76. 
Paste,  (fine  puff,)  376. 
Paste,  (suet,)  874. 
Paste,  (sweet,)  277. 
Peaches,  (in  brandy,)  245. 
Peach  cordial,  401.      ' 
Peaches,  (dried,)  248. 
Peaches  for  common  use,  245. 
Peach  jelly,  247. 
Peach  kernels,  437. 
Peach  marmalade,  246. 
Peaches,  to  pickle,  217. 
Peaches,  to  preserre,  244. 
Peach  sauce,  169. 
Peas,  (green,)  to  boil,  198. 
Peas  soup,  34. 
Peas  soup,  (green,)  84. 
Pears,  to  bake,  259. 
Pears,  to  preserve,  259. 
Peppers,  (green,)  to  pickle,  214, 

218. 
Peppers,  (green,)  to  preserre,  238. 
Pepper  pot,  87. 
Perch,  to  fry,  52. 
Pheasants,  to  roast,  158. 
Pheasants,  to  loast  another  way, 

158. 


Pies,  279. 

Pie  crust,  (common,)  274. 

Pies,  (standing,)  280. 

Pies,  (apple  and  other,)  281. 

Pickle,  (East  India,)  227. 

Pig,  to  roast,  115. 

Pig's  feet  and  ears,  soused,  131. 

Pigeon  or  chicken  dumplings,  309. 

Pigeon  pie,  157. 

Pigeons,  to  roast,  156. 

PUau,  147. 

Pine-apple  ice  cream,  325. 

Pine-apples,  (fresh,)  to  prepare  for 

eating,  241. 
Pine-apples,  to  preserve,  240. 
Plovers,  to  roast,  159. 
Plum  charlotte,  321.  « 

Plums  for  common  use,  258. 
Plums,  to  preserve,  257. 
P]ums,(egg,)  to  preserve  whole,2d8. 
Plums,  (green  gage,)  to  preservoi 

256. 
Plum  pudding,  baked,  303. 
Plum  pudding,  boiled,  304. 
Poke,  to  boil,  200. 
Pomatum,  (soft,)  426. 
Pork  and  beans,  120. 
Pork  cheese,  130. 
Pork,  (corned,)  to  boil,  118. 
Pork,  (pkkled,)  to  boil  with  peas 

pudding,  119. 
Pork  cuUets,  121. 
Pork,  (leg  of,)  to  roast,  116. 
Pork,  (loin  of,)  to  roast,  117. 
Pork,  (middling  piece  J  to  roast,  1 17 
Pork  pie,  122. 
Pork  steaks,  120. 
Pork,  to  stew,  118. 
Port  wine  jelly,  412. 
Pot  pie,  145. 
Pot  pie,  (apple,)  434. 
PoUtoes,  to  boil,  183. 
PoUtoes,  to  fry,  ISfiii 
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PotmtoM,  routed,  185. 

Potato  padding,  289. 

Potato  iDOW»  185. 

Pound  cake,  339. 

Piawng,  to  boil,  64. 

Prune  pudding,  396. 

Pudding  catchup,  435. 

Pumpkin,  to  boil,  191. 

Pumpkin  chips,  338. 

Pumpkin  pudding,  288. 

Pumpkin  yeast,  378. 

Punch,  404. 

Punch,  (frozen,)  406. 

Punch,  (milk  J  405. 

Punch,  (fine  milk,)  405. 

Punch,  (regent*!,)  405. 

Punch,^ Roman,)  405. 

Pyramid  of  tarts,  380. 

Pink  sauce,  173. 

Quails,  to  roast,  158. 

Queen  cake,  341. 

Quin*8  sauce  for  fish,  172. 

Quince  cheese,  251. 

Quince  cordial,  400. 

Quince  jelly,  250. 

Quince  marmalade,  250. 

Quinces,  preserred,  348. 

Qmnces,  to  preserve  whole,  249. 

Quince  pudding,  285. 

Aabbits,  fricasseed,  138. 
Rabbits,  to  fry,  139. 
Rabbits,  to  stew,  138. 
Radishes,  to  prepare  for  table,  904. 
Radish  pods,  to  pickle,  215. 
Raspberry  charlotte,  320. 
Raspberry  cordial,  ISO. 
Raspberry  ice-cream,  325. 
Raspberry  jam,  263. 
Raspberries,  to  preserve,  262. 
Raspberry  vinegar,  180. 
Raspberry  wine,  395. 
Ratafia,  403. 


Raw  egg,  419. 

Reed  birds,  to  toast,  IM. 

Rennet  whey,  415. 

Rhubarb  tarts,  283. 

Rice,  to  boil,  308. 

Rice,  to  boil  for  euiy  14& 

Rice  cuitard,  814. 

Rice  cakes,  372. 

Rice  dumplings,  306;. 

Rice  flummery,  433. 

Rice  jelly,  412. 

Rice  pudding,  boiled,  293b 

Rice  pudding,  (farmer's,)  293. 

Rice  pudding,  (ground,)  391 

Rice  pudding,  (plain,)  392L 

Rice  pudding,  (plum,)  392L 

Rice  milk,  293. 

Rice  milk,  (ground,)  414. 

Ringworms,  remedy  for,  ^1 

Rq^k-fish,  to  boil,  51. 

Rock*fish,  to  piclde,  53. 

Rolls,  (common,)  979. 

Rolls,  (French,)  373. 

Rose  brandy,  408. 

Rhubarb  Jam,  871. 

Rose  cordial,  399. 

Rose  vinegar,  424. 

Rusk,  361. 

Russian  or  Swedish  tuin^,  to  bofl, 

190. 
Rye  and  Indian  bread,  377. 

Sago,  412. 

Sago  pudding,  290. 

Salad,  to  dress,  203. 

Salmon,  (fresh,)  to  bake  whole,  44. 
Sahnon,  (fresh,)  to  bake  in  sUeet,  4^ 
Salmon,  (fresh,)  to  boil,  43. 
Salmon,  (pickled,)  45. 
Salmon,  (smoked,)  46. 
Salmon  steaks,  45. 
Sally  Lu'.n  cake,  371* 
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gslsify,  to  drMf ,  IW. 
Sudwichef ,  (ham,)  ISS. 
StngBiee,  407. 
Sassafnf  bear,  SdS. 
Sausage  meat,  (eonmoii,)  139. 
Sausages,  (fine,)  1S9. 
Sausages,  (Bologna,)  180. 
Savoy  biscuits,  351. 
Secnted  bags,  428. 
Scotch  cake,  356. 
Scotch  queen-cake,  356. 
Scotch  sauce  for  fish,  171. 


Suet  "pudding,  800. 
Sugar  biscuit,  360. 
Sugar  syrup,  claiified,  838. 
Sweet  basil  vinegar,  179. 
Sweet  jais,  438. 
Sweet  sauce,  (cold,)  170. 
Sweet  potatoes,  boiled,  186. 
Sweet  potatoes,  fried,  186. 
Sweet  potato  pudding,  S89. 
Sweetbreads,  to  broil,  438. 
Sweetbreads,  laided,  104. 
Sweetbreads,  to  roast,  104 


Sea  bass  or  biack-fish,  belled,  62.    Syllabub  or  whipt  cream,  8?S 


Sea  bass,  fried,  54. 
Sea  catchup,  178. 
Sea  kale,  to  boi]^499. 
Secrets,  355. 
SeidUtz  powders,  419. 
Shad,  baked,  50. 
Shad,  to  fry,  51. 
Shalot  vinegar,  180. 
Shells,  278. 
Short  cakes,  371. 
Shrub,  (cherry,)  898. 
Shrub,  (currant,)  397. 
Shrub,  (fox-grape,)  397. 
Smelts,  to  fry,  431. 
Snowball  custard,  315. 
Snipes,  to  roast,  157. 
Soda  biscuit.  371. 
Soda  water,  419. 
Spanish  buns,  843. 
Spinach,  to  boil,  188. 
Spinach  and  eggs,  188. 
Sponge  cake,  345. 
Spruce  beer,  391. 


Syllabub,  (couutiy,)  319. 

Shrewsbury  cake,  433. 

Tamarind  water,  417. 

Tapioca,  418. 

Tarragon  vinegar,  179. 

Tea,  to  make,  388. 

Terrapins,  66. 

Thieves'  vinegar,  424. 

Toast  and  water,  417. 

Tomatas,  to  bake,  300. 

Tomata  catchup,  177. 

Tomatas,  to  keep,  437. 

Tomatas,  to  pickle,  223. 

Tomatas,  to  stew,  200. 

Tomata  soy,  824. 

Tongue,  (salted  or  piek]ed,)td  h^^ 

89. 
Tongue,  (smoked,)  to  boU,  88. 
Trifie,  319. 
Tripe,  to  boil,  86. 
Tripe,  to  fry,  87. 
Tripe  and  oysters,  87. 
Trout,  to  boil,  54. 


Squashes  or  cymlings,  to  boil,  191 .    Trout,  to  fry,  53. 


Squash,  (winter,)  to  boil,  191. 
Squash  pudding,  288. 
Strawberries,  preserved,  267. 
Strawberry  ice-cream,  325. 
Strawberry  cordial,  400. 
Sturgeon  cutleb,  54. 


Turkey,  to  boil,  156. 
Turkey,  to  roast,  154. 
Turkish  sherbet,  408. 
Turnips,  to  boil,  189. 


43* 


^eal,  (breut  of,)  to  steir,  Sft. 
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Veal,  (bnut  of,)  to  rout,  94. 
Veal  eutleta,  97. 
Veal,  (fillet  of,)  to  etew,  96. 
Veal,  (fillet  of,)  to  ioa«t,  94. 
Veal,  (knuckle  of,)  to  stew,  96. 
Veal,  (loin  of,)  to  roast,  93. 
Veal,  (minced,)  98. 
Veal  patties,  99. 
Veal  pie,  99. 
Veal  soup,  21. 
Veal  soup,  (rich,)  91. 
Veal  steaks,  98. 
Veal  or  chicken  tea,  414. 
V^egetable  sonp,  416. 
Venison  hams,  136. 
Venison,  (cold,)  to  hash,  134. 
Veuiron  pasty,  130. 
Venison,  to  roast,  133. 
Venison  sonp,  28. 
Veni&on  steaks,  136. 
Vermicelli  sonp  ,25. 
Vinegar  (citer,)  409. 
Vinegar,  (sugar,)  410. 
Vinegar,  (white,)  409. 
Violet  perfume,  429. 


Wafer  cakef,  3ff7. 
Waffles,  359. 
Walnut  catchup,  175. 
Wahiuts,  pickled  bhMsk,  219. 
Walnuts,  pickled  green,  221. 
Walnuts,  pickled  white,  230. 
Warm  slaw,  216. 
Warts,  remedy  for,  42L 
Washington  cake,  347. 
Watermelon  rind,  to  presenre,  S37« 
Water  soudijr,  41. 
Welsh  rabbit,  387. 
White  soup,  (rich,)  26. 
Wine  jelly,  406. 
Wine  sauce,  169. 
Wine  whey,  415. 
Wonders  or  crullers,  357. 
Woodcocks,  to  roast,  159. 

Tam  pudding,  289. 
Teast,  (bakers',)  379. 
Teast,  (bran,)  378. 
Yeast,  (common,)  377,- 
Yeast,  (patent,)  436. 
Yeast,  (pnmpkiji,)  378. 


ADDITIONAL  RECEIPTS. 


Almond  bread,  448. 
Almond  paste,  430. 
Apple  dumplings,  (baked,)  443. 
Apple  compote,  456. 
Apple  rice  padding,  443. 
flatter  pudding,  440. 
Blood,  to  stop,  422. 
Charlotte  Polonaise,  454. 
^Charlotte  Russe,  452. 
Cherry  cordial,  451. 
Cider  cake,  (plain,)  445. 
Cream  cheese,  447. 
Cucumbers,  (preserved,)  442. 
Custard  cakes,  448. 
Frozen  custard,  450. 
Giblet  soup,  438. 
Green  pea  soup,  (French,)  438. 
Green  ointment,  422. 
Gumbo,  439. 


Gumbo  soup,  432. 
Ham  omelet,  439. 
Hoe  cake,  445. 
Honey  ginger  cake,  449. 
Ice  cream,  (common,)  451. 
Indian  loaf  cake,  444. 
liemon  drops,  366. 
Milk  toast,  446. 
Peach  leather,  271. 
Peach  mangoes,  440. 
Pearlash,  to  keep,  430. 
Peppermint  drops,  366. 
Pink  champagne  jelly,  462 
Potato  yeast,  446. 
Rock  cake,  449. 
Tennessee  muffins,  445. 
Tomatas,  (broiled ,j  44 r 
Toroata  honey,  441. 
Tomatas,  (preserved,)  4^1. 


INDEX  TO  APPENDIX. 


Apple  bread  podding,  i62. 
Apple  costaid,  468. 


1,467. 
Boston  cream  cakea,  458. 

Calf 'fl  head  aonp,  Cfiiie,)484. 
CmlTea'  feet  loap,  484. 
Cairing,  490. 
Citron  cakes,  457. 
Cloire  cakes,  460. 
Charlotte  mase,  (fine,)  471. 
Chicken  salad,  (French,X481. 
Coffee  cnstard,  47S. 
Connecticut  loaf  cake,  459. 
Cookies,  (fine,)  461. 
Croqnant  cake,  478. 
Cup  cake,  (Indian,)  462 
Clams,  (baked,)  486. 
Clam  soap,  (fine,)  486. 
Cocoa-nut  pudding,  (West 'In- 
dia,) 464. 

Fresh  eggs,  (to  keep,)  488. 

Gelatine  Jelly,  465. 
Gingerbread,  (soft,)  461. 
Grape  water-ice,  470. 

Hashed  veal,  480. 

Lemon  water-ioe,  469. 


Lemon  synp,  (fine,)  477. 
Limes,  or  small  lemons,   (pre- 
serred,)  473. 

Maccaroon  ice  cream,  467. 
Molasses  pie,  489. 

Normandy  soup,  482. 

m 

Orange  cake,  456. 
Orange  drops,  476. 
Orange  water-ice,  468.. 
Oysters,  (spiced,)  488. 
Oysters,  (fine  stewed,)  4a7» 

Peach  water-ice,  47(k 
Pine-apple  marmalade,  476. 
Pine-apple  water-ioe,  470. 
Poultry,  (to  draw,  d&c.,)  494. 
Pumpkin  pie,  (New  Engbnd,) 
464. 

Raspberry  water-ice,  469. 

Strawberry  water-ice,  469. 
Sassaftae  mead,  478. 

Tomata  catchup,  (fine,)  479. 
Tomata pickles,  (green,)  480. 
Tomata  pickles,  (TedO  480. 
Tomata  soup,  483. 
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Get  a  tin,  and  M  SOW  M  yoa»ve  biittwwdL  K  o  w, 

J  To  sttUt  it  la  turning  ©at  nlceiT,  P««£f*     —pi 

aSlKq-arteraof  d7agh  wh^^ 
I  WhflB  heeommtcnmd with bgtf,i«^„ ^^gd 

Tbea  obtain  bijfar^""**""^"^^^"    ^ 
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